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FOREWORD 


I T is the easiest thing in the world to scold the public. 
We continually hear expressions of regret (to put it 
gently) that the average man and woman fail to appre- 
ciate what is best in music, painting, fiction, poetry, and 
drama. Vituperation, however, will effect nothing. There 
is only one way to reform and elevate the public taste, 
namely, education during the impressionable years. Mr Lee 
Mathews, the Chairman of the Stage Society, has been advis- 
ing the teaching of drama in school, and all up-to-date 
teachers will cordially agree with him. The real dramatist 
will have no chance until ‘ dramatic appreciation ’ is taught 
by competent and enthusiastic teachers. At present he 
must either set his standard so low that he despises his 
own work, or he must console himself with the very faint 
applause of posterity. 

It has been the custom to begin with Shakespeare, and 
in the majority of schools no other drama is studied at all. 
Occasionally one hears of Goldsmith or Sheridan, but the 
vast mass of English drama is never recognized. Shakespeare 
was the greatest dramatic genius that the world ever pro- 
duced, but does it not seem a trifle anomalous to begin at 
the top J Surely the masterpieces of Shakespeare should he 
the goal rather than the starting-point of our study ! 

This little volume of onc-aot plays — ^the first of its kind 
to be pnblislied in England — consists of eleven short plays 
by eminent modern English, Scottish, and Irish pilaywrigbi^. 
With one exception they are written in prose; they contam 
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no words that have become obsolete or have changed their 
meaning; there are no obscure allusions that belong to 
a different century; their language is as familiar as that 
of the newspapers and magazines ; and their outlook is 
essentially that of the present day. 

The one-act play which can be read aloud in twenty 
minutes or half an hour shows how a single theme can be 
presented, developed, and brought to a climax with the 
minimum of material and the maximum of dramatic effect. 
Classical five-act plays usually contain three or more inter- 
weaving stories, and the continual change of scene and 
‘ jumping ' from plot to plot tend to bewilder. The one- 
act play is ideal as a first step in the appreciation of drama. 

It is fortunate that the one-act play is now accepted as 
a legitimate form of dramatic art — as legitimate as the short 
story or the miniature — and that the playwrights who are 
still working in our midst have already produced such a 
quantity of excellent short plays. 

The plays in this book are greatly varied ; they range from 
light comedy to fantasy, from farce to tragedy. They may 
be read, analysed, discussed, and studied in private ; but they 
may not be acted in public without first securing permission 
and paying the necessary fees. 


J. VV. M. 
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THE BOY GOMES HOME 

A COMEDY IN ONE ACT 



Mr a. a. became a journalist on leaving 

Cambridge, and was the assistant-editor of Punch at 
the age of twenty-four. On the outbreak of war in 
1914 he entered the Army, and it was during his 
leisure hours as a professional soldier that he first 
began to write plays. Other subalterns spent their 
spare time in golf and bridge ; Mr Milne’s new game 
was far more exciting. 

He began with one-act plays, including “The 
Boy Comes Home,” but his reputation as a dramatist 
rests upon “Mr Pim Passes By” and “The Truth 
about Blayds ” (especially Act I). His characters are 
the pleasant people one may meet in an English 
country house. Pie excels in dialogue. 

It seems natural that a regular contributor to 
Punch should write in a vein of light comedy, and 
Mr Milne has a delightfully easy touch and a charm 
which cannot be defined. 

The following play was written when the author 
was thirty-four. 



CHARACTERS 

' Uncle James 
Aunt Emily 
. Philip * — - 2- J , 

. Mary 

. Mrs Higgins - <.:.er-trk 


This play was first produced by Mr Owen Nares 
at the Victoria Palace Theatre, London, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1918, with the following cast ; 


Philip . . 
Unde James 
Aunt Emily 
Mary . . 
Mrs Higgins 


. Owen Nares 
. Tom Reynolds 
. Dorothy Radeord 
. Adah Dick 
, Rachel de Solla 
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Scene : A room in uncle james’s house in the Cromwell 
Road. 

Time : ‘The day after the War. 

Any room in uncle james’s. house is furnished in heavy mid-. 
Victorian style ; this particular morning-room is perhaps 
solider and more respectable even ihati the others^ from 
the heavy table in the middle of it to the heavy engravings 
on the walls. There are two doors to it. The one at the 
hack opens into the hall^ the one at the side into the . . 
dining-room, 

PHILIP comes in f rom the hall and goes into the dining-roosn, 
Apparetnly he finds tiothing there, for he returns to the 
morning-room, looks about him for a moment and then 
rings the bell. It is ten o'clock, and he wants his 
breakfast. He picks up the paper, and sits in a heavy 
armchair in front of the fire — a pleasant-looking well- 
built person of twenty-three, with an air of decisiveness 
about him. the parlour-maid, comes in, 

MARY. Did you ring, Master Philip ? 

PHILIP \_absently\ Yes ; I want some breakfast, please, 
Mary. ' ' ’ ■ ’ ' ■ 

MARY [coUly\ Breakfast has Aeen cleared away an hour 
ago. , 

PHILIP. Exactly. That’s why I rang. You can boil 
me a couple of eggs or something. And cofiee, not tea."'*' 
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MARY. I’m sure I don’t know what Mrs Higgins will 
say f 

PHILIP {getting up\. Who is Mrs Higgins ? 

MARY. The cook. And she’s not used to being put 
about like this. 

PHILIP. Do you think she’ll say something F 

MARY. I don’t know what she’ll say. 

PHILIP. You needn’t tell me, you know, if you don’t 
want to. Anyway, I don’t suppose it will shock me. 
One gets used to it in the Army. [He smiles fleasantly 
at her.] 

MARY. Well, I’ll do what I can, sir. But breakfast at 
eight sharp is the master’s rule, just as it used to be before 
you went away to the war. 

PHILIP. Before I went away to the war I did a lot of 
silly things. Don’t drag them up now. {More curtly] 
Two eggs, and if there’s a ham bring that along too. {He 
turns away.] 

MARY {doubtfully, as she f re fares to go]. Well, I’m sure 
I don’t know what Mrs Higgins will say. {Exit mary. 

{As she goes out she makes way for aunt emily to 
come in, a kind-hearted mid-Victorian lady who 
has never had any desire for the vote. 

EMILY, fhere you are, Philip ! Good-morning, dear. 
Did you sleep well ? 

PHILIP. Rather ; splendidly, thanks. Aunt Emily. How 
are you f {He kisses her.] 

EMILY. And did you have a good breakfast ? Naughty 
boy to be late for it. I always thought they had to get 
up so early in the Army. 

PHILIP. They do. That’s why they’re so late when they 
get out of the Army. 

I EMILY. Dear me ! I should have thought a habit of four 

years would have stayed with you. 
i6 ■ . 
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piiiup. Every morning for. four years, as I’ve shot 
out of bed, I’ve said to myself, “ Wait ! A time will 
come.” [Smiling] That doesn’t really give a habit a 
chance. . 

EMILY. Well, I daresay yon wanted your sleep out. I 
was so afraid that a really cosy bed would keep you awake 
after all those years in the trenches. . 

PHILIP. Well, one . isn’t in the trenches all the time. 
And one gets leave-r-if one’s an officer.. 

EMILY \rs‘proachJully\. You didn’t spend much of it with 
uSy Philip. 

PHILIP \talnng her hands]. I know ; but you did under- 
stand, didn’t you, dear ? 

EMILY. We’re not very gay, and I know you must 
have wanted gaiety for the little time you had. But ^ 
I think your Uncle James felt it. After all, dear, 
you’ve lived with us for some years, .and he is your 
guardian. . 

PHILIP. I know. Toidve htcss & darling to me always, 
Aunt Emily. But [aivkwardly] Uncle James and I 

EMILY. Of course, he is a little difficult to get on with. 
I’m more used to him. But I’m sure he really is very 
fond of you, Philip. , 

PHILIP, H’ra ! I always used to be frightened of him. 

. . . I suppose, he’s just the: samef . He seemed just the 
same last night— and he still has , breakfast at eight o’clock. 
Been making pots of money, I suppose i 

EMILY. He never tells me exactly, but he did speak once 
about the absurdity of the excess-profits tax. You see, 
jam is a thing the Army wants. 

PHILIP. It certainly gets it. • 

EMILY. It was so nice for him, because it made him 
fool be was doing his bit, helping the poor men in the 
trenches. 
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Enter mauy 

MARY. Mrs Higgins wishes to speak to you, ma’am, [She 
looks at PHILIP as much as to say, “ Ihere you are ! ”] 

EMILY [getting up\. Yes, I’ll come, [To I'inur] I think 
I’d better just see what she wants, Philip. 

■pm-Liv [firmly to mart]. Tell Mrs liiggins to come 
here, [mart hesitates and looks at her mistress i] At 
once, please, [Exit u hive. 

. -Ehsiivi [upset\. Philip, dear, I don’t know what Mns 
Higgins will say 

PHILIP. No ; nobody seems to. I thought wc might 
really find out for once. 

EMILY [£oing towards the door'fi Perhaps I’d better go 

PHILIP [-putting his arm round her waist\. Oh no, you 
mustn’t. You see, she really wants to see me. 

EMILY. You? 

PHILIP. Yes ; I ordered breakHst five minutes ago, 

EMILY. Philip ! My poor boy ! Why didn’t you tell 
me f and I daresay I could have got it for you. Though 

I don’t know what Mrs Higgins 

[An extremely angry voice is heard outside, and mrb 
H ioGiNS, stout and aggressive, comes in. 

MRS HIGGINS [trucvlently]. You sent for me, ma’am ? 

EMILY [nervously]. Y es — er — I tliink if you— perhaps— — 

PHILIP [calmly]. 1 sent for you, Mrs Higgins. I want 
some breakfast. Didn’t Mary tell you ? 

MRS HIGGINS. Breakfast is at eight o’clock. It always 
has been as long as I’ve been in this house, and always 
will be until T get further orders. 

PHILIP. Well, you’ve just got further orders. Two eggs, 
and if there’s: a ham——- - . . 

MRS HIGGINS. Orders. We’re talking about orders. From 
whom in this house do I take orders, may I ask ? 
i8 
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PHILIP. In this case from me. 

MRS HIGGINS [flaying her trump-caTi\. In that case, 
ma’am, I wish to give a month’s notice from to-day. 
./^elusive. 

PHILIP [quickly, before his aunt can say anything]. Cer- 
tainly. In fact, you’d probably prefer it if my aunt gave 
you notice, and then you could go at once. We can easily 
arrange that. [To aunt emily as he takes out a fountain- 
pen and cheque-book] What do yon pay her ? 

EUivT [faintly]. Forty-five pounds. 

PHILIP [writing on his kneel]. Twelves into forty-five 
. . . [Pleasantly to Mrs higgins, but without looking up] I 
hope you don’t mind a Con’s cheque. Some people 
do ; but this is quite a good one. [fearing it oiii] Here 
you are, 

MRS HIGGINS [taken aback]. What’s this f 

PHILIP. Your w'ages instead of notice. Now you can go 
at once. 

MRS HIGGINS, Who Said anything about going ? 

PHILIP I’m sorry ; I thought did. 

MRS HIGGINS, If it’s Only a. bit of brealcList, I don’t say 
but what I mightn’t get. it, if I’m asked decent. 

PHILIP [putting back the cheque]. Then let me say again, 
“Two eggs, ham and coffee.” And Mary can bring the 
ham up at once, and I’ll get going on that, [Turning 
aWiiy] Thanks very much. I ^ 

MRS HIGGINS, Well, I — -Well — w’ell ! [Exit speechless. 

PHILIP [surf risei]. Is that all she ever says ? It isn’t 
much to worry about, 

EMILY. Philip, how could you 1 I should have been 
terrified. * . , ^ 

PHILIP. Well, you see. I’ve done your job for two years 
out there. 

EMILY. What job ? 

■ ■ .S9„ 
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PHILIP. Mess President. . , .1 think I’ll go and see 
about that ham. 

[He smiles at her and goes out into the dining-room. 
AtJNT EMILY wanders round the room, ‘putting a 
few things tidy as is her habit, when she is mter- 
nipted by the entrance oj uncle .tamiss, jamks 
is not a big man, nor an impressive one in his 
black morning-coat s and his thin straggly board, 
now going grey, does not hide a chin of any great 
power; but be has a severity which passes for 
strength with the weak. 

JAMES. Philip down yet ? 

EMILY. Pie’s just having his breakfast. 

JAMES [looking at his watch\ Ten o’clock, [Snapping it 
shut and putting it backl Ten o’clock. I say tea o’clock, 
Emily. 

EMILY. Yes, dear, I heard you. 

JAMES, You don’t say anything ? 

EMILY [vaguelyl, I expect he’s tired after that long war, 

JAMES. That’s no excuse for not being punctual. I 
suppose he learnt punctuality in the Army ? 

EMILY. I expect he learnt it, James, but I understood 
him to say that he’d forgotten it. 

JAMES. Then the sooner he learns it again the bctlcr. 
I particularly stayed away from the office to-day in order 
to talk things over with him, and [looking at his watch] 
here’s ten o’clock — past ten — and no sign of him. I’m 
piuctically throwing away a day. 

EMILY. What are you going to talk to him about ? 

JAMES. Plis future, natur^ly. 1 have decided that the 
best thing he can do is to come into the business at once. 

EMILY. Are you reaUy goiiig to talk it over udth 
Jiim, James, or are you just going to tell him that Ixc 
must come i 
;ao.v. 
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JAMES \s-tirf risei\. What do you mean ? What’s the 
difference ? Naturally we shall tallc it over first, and — er 
— naturally he’ll fall in with my wishes. 

EMILY. I suppose he can . hardly help himself, poor boy. 

JAMES. Not until he’s twenty-five, anyhow. When lie’s 
twenty-five he can have his own money and do what he 
likes with it. 

EMILY [jjfflfJ/y]. But I think you. ought to consult him a 
little, dear. After all, he been .fighting for us. 

JAMES [juith his back to the fiTe\ Now that’s the sort of 
silly sentiment that there’s been much too much of. I 
object to it strongly. I don’t want to boast, but I think 
I may claim to have done my share. I gave up my nephew 
to my country, and I — er — suffered from the shortage of 
potatoes to an extent that you probably didn’t realize. 
Indeed, if it hadn’t been for your fortunate discovery 
about that time that you didn’t really like potatoes, I don’t 
know how we should have carried on. And, as I think I’ve 
told you before, the excess-profits tax seemed to me a 
singularly stupid piece of legislation — but I paid it. And 
I don’t go boasting about how much I paid. 

EMILY [\inconviiicet[\. Well, I think that Philip’s four 
years out there have made him more of a man ; he doesn’t 
seem somehow like a boy who can be told what to do. 
I’m sure they’ve tauglit Hm something. 

JAMES. I’ve no doubt that they’ve taught him something, 
about — er— bombs and— er — wMch eud a revolver goes off, 
and how to form fours. But I don’t see that that soft of 
thing helps him to decide upon the most suitable career 
for a young man in .after-war conditions. 

EMILY. Well, I can only say you’ll find him different. 

JAMES. I didn’t notice any particular difference last 
night. 

EMILY. I think you’ll find him rather more—I can’r >. 

U 
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qiiite tliink of the word, but Mrs Higgins could tell you 
what I mean. . 

JAMES. Of course, if he likes to earn his living any other 
way, he may ; but I don’t see how he proposes to do it so 
long as I hold the purse-strings. [Looking at his wateij] 
Perhaps you’d better tell him that I cannot wait any 
longer. 

[emily o'l>ens the door leading into the dining-room and 
talks through it to px-iilip. 

EMILY, Philip, your uncle is waiting to see you. before 
he goes to the office. Will you be long, dear f 

PHILIP [from the dining-rooni}. Is he in a hurry ? 

JAMES [shortly]. Yes. 

EMILY. He says he « rather, dear. 

PHILIP. Couldn’t he come and talk in here ? It wouldn’t 
interfere with my breakfast. 

JAMES. No. 

EMILY. I-Ie says he’d rather you came to hi?n, darling. 

mii-iv [resigned]. Oh, well. 

EMILY [to JAMES]. .He’ll be here directly, dear. Just sit 
down in front of the 6re and make yourself comfortable 
with the paper. He won’t keep you long. [She arranges 
him.] 

JAMES [taking the paper]. The morning is not the time 
to make oneself comfortable. It’s a most dangerous habit, 
I nearly found myself dropping off in front of the fire just 
now. I don’t like this hanging about, wasting the day. 
[He opens the paper.] 

EMILY, You should have had a nice sleep, dear, while 
you could. We were up .so late last night listening to 
Philip’s stories. 

JAMES. Yes, yes. [Ee begins ayawn and stifles it hurru’dly.] 
You mustn’t neglect your dutie.s, Emily, I’ve .no doubt 
-'-you have plenty to do. 
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EMii.Y. All right, James, then I’ll leave you. But don’t 
be hard on the boy. ^ : 

jAMKS {sleeply\ l slazVi. be just, Emily; you can rely 
upon that. 

[going to the door\. I don’t tliink that’s quite what 
I meant. [She goes out. 

[jameS, wAo z-f now quite comfortahle, begins to nod , 
He wakes up with a start, turns over the paper, 
and nods again. Soon he is breathing deeply 
with closed eyes. 


PHILIP [coning iit \. ,, Sorry to have kept you waiting, but 
I was a bit late for breakfast. [He takes out his pipe, "I Ate 
we going to talk business or what ? 

JAMES [taking oilt bis watch\ A bit late! I make it just 
two hours. ; 

PHILIP [pleasantlyl. All right, Uncle James. Call it two 
hours late. Or twenty-two hours early for to-morrow’s 
breakfast, if you like. [He sits down in a chair on the oppo- 
site side oj the table from his uncle, and lights his pipe, "I 

JAMES. You smoke now ? 

PHILIP [staggered'\. i ydaoit } 

JAMES [nodding at his pipe"]. You smoke ? 

PHILIP. Good heavens I what do you think we did in 
France. ■? ■ , ■ 

JAMES. Before you start smoking all over the house, I 
should have thought you.. would, have asked your aunt’s 
permission. 

[PHILIP looks at him in amazement, and then., goes to 
the door. . n ■ 

PHILIP [calling]. Aunt Emily! ... Aunt Emily ! , , . 
Do you mind my smoking . in here ? 

AUNT EMILY [froM upstairsj. .Of course not, darling. , 


23 
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riliLiP [if(? JAMES, as he returns to his chair]. Of course 
. not, darling. \_He puts hack his pipe in his mouth.] 

JAMES. Now, understand onee and for all, Philip, while, 
you remain in my house I expect not only punctuality, but 
also civility and respect. I will not have impertinence. 

PHILIP [iinimpressedi]. Well, that’s what I Want to talk to 
you about. Uncle James. About staying in your house, I. 
mean. 

JAMES. 1 don’t know what yon do mean. 

PHILIP. Well, we don’t get on too well together, and I 
thought perhaps I’d better take rooms somewhere. You 
could give me an allowance until I came into my money. 
Or I suppose you could give me the money now if you 
really liked. I don’t quite know how father left it to me, 

JAMES [coldly]. You come into your money when you 
are twenty-five. Your father very wisely felt that to trust 
a large sum to a mere boy of twenty-one was simply putting 
temptation in his way. Whether I have the power or not 
to alter his dispositions, I certainly don’t propose to do so, 

PHILIP. If it comes to that, I am twenty-five. 

JAMES. Indeed ? I had an. impression that that ^ event 
took place in about two years’ time. When did you become 
twenty-five, may I ask ? 

FiULU’ [quietly]. It was on the Somlne. We were 
attacking the next day and my company was in support. 
We were in a so-called trencli on the edge of a wood — 
a damned rotten place to be, and we got bell. Tlie com - 
pany commander sent back to ask if we could move. I’lie 
C.O. said, “ Certainly not ; hang on.” We hung on; 
doing nothing, you know — ^just hanging on and waiting 
for the next day. Of coiKse, the Boche knew all about 
that. He had it on us nicely. . . . [Sadly] Poor old 
Billy ! he was one of the best — our company commander, 
you know,, I'bey got him., poor devil ! That left me in 
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command of the company, I sent a runner back to ask 
if I could move. Well, I’d had a bit of a scout on my own 
and found a sort of trench five hundred yards to the right. 
Not what yow’J call a trench, of course, but compared to 
that wood — well, it Was absolutely Hyde Park. I described 
the position and asked if I could go there. My man never 
came back. I waited an hour and sent another man. He 
w'ent west too. Well, I wasn’t going to send a third. It 
was murder. So I had to decide. We’d lost about half 
the company by tHs' time, you see. Well, there were 
three things I could do — ^hang on, move to this other 
trench, against orders, or go back myself and explain the 
situation. ... I moved. . , , And then I went back 
to the C.O. and told him I’d moved. . . , And then I 
went back to the company again. . , . [Quietly^ That 
was when I became twenty-five ... or thirty-five ... 
or forty-five. 

JAMES [recovering bimself with an affort\. Ah yes, yes. 
\He coughs awkwardly.’] No doubt points like that frequently 
crop up in the trenches, I am glad that you did well out 
there, and I’m sure your Colonel would speak kindly of 
you ; but when it comes to choosing a career for you now 
that you have left the Army, my advice is not altogether 
to be despised. : . Your father evidently thought so, or he , 
■would not have entrusted you to my care, 

PHILIP. My father didn’t foresee this war. 

JAMES. Yes, yes, but you make too much of this war. 
All you young boys seem to think you’ve come back from 
France to teach us our business. You’ll find that it is 
you who’ll have to learn, not we. 

PHILIP. I’m quite prepared t« learn ; in fact, I want to, 
JAMES. Excellent. . Then we can consider that settled. 
PHILIP. Well, we haven’t settled yet what business I’m 
going to learn. 
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JAMES. I don’t think that’s very difficult. T propose to 
take you into my business. You’ll start at the bottom, of 
course, but it will be a splendid opening for you. 

pm:ui» [thoughtfully]. I see. So you’ve decided it for 
me ? The jam business. 

JAMES [sharply]. Is there anything to be ash.amcd of in 
that ? 

PHILIP. Oh no, nothing at all. Only it doesn’t happen 
to appeal to me. 

JAMES. If you knew which side your bread was buttered, 
it would appear to you very considerably. 

PHILIP. I’m afraid I can’t see the butter for the jam. 

JAMES. I don’t want any silly jokes of that sort. You 
were glad enough to get it out there, I’ve no doubt. 

PHILIP. Oh yes. Perhaps that’s why I’m so sick of it 
now. . . . No, it’s no good, Uncle James ; you must 
think of something else. 

JAMES [with a stieer]. Perhaps you vs thought of some- 
thing else f, 

PHILIP. Well, I had some idea of being an architect- 

JAMES. You propose to start learning to be an architect 
at twenty-three ? 

PHILIP [smiling]. Well, I couldn’t start before, could I ? 

JAMES. Exactly. And now you’ll find it’s too late. 

PHILIP. Is it ? Aren’t there going to be any more 
architects, or doctors, or solicitors, or banisters ? Because 
we’ve all lost four years of our lives, are all the professions 
going to die out ? 

JAMES. And how old do you suppose you’ll be before 
you’re..earning money as an arcHtect f 

PHILIP. The usual time, ..whatever that may be. If Fin 
four years behind, so is everybody else. 

JAMES. Well, I think it’s high time you began to earn a 
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PHILIP. Look here, Uncle Jame!!, do you really think 
that you can treat me like a boy who’s just left school f 
Do you think four years at the front have made no 
difference at all? 

JAMES. If there had been any difference, I should have 
expected it to take the form of an increased readiness to 
obey orders and recognize authority. 

FHiLip {regretfuUyl. You are evidently determined to 
have a row. Perhaps I had better tell you once and for 
all that I refuse to go into the turnip and vegetable marrow 
business. 

JAMES [tbumfing the table angrily]. And perhaps Fd 
better tell you, sir, once and for all, that I don’t pro- 
pose to allow rudeness from an impertinent young 

p'^ppy* 

PHILIP [reminiseently]. I remember annoying our 
Brigadier once. He was covered with red, had a very ' 
red face, about twenty medals, and a cold blue eye. He 
told me how angry he was for about five minutes while I 
stood to attention. Fm afraid you aren’t nearly so im- 
pressive, Uncle James. 

JAMES [rather upset]. Oh ! [Recovering himself] Fortun- 
ately I have other means of impressing you. The power 
of the purse goes a long way in this world. I propose to 

: ; PHILIP. I .see. . . , Yes . .. tliat’s rather.' avvkward, 

isn’t.|t.;f 

: JAMES [pleasmtly], I tliink you’ll find it very awkward. 

pmuv [thoughtjully]. Yes, 

[With an amused laugh james settles down to his paper 
as if the interview we^e over. 

PHILIP [to himself], 1 suppose I shall have to think of 
another argument. [He takes out a revolver from his pocket 
and fiiftdles it affectionately.] 
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jAMKS [looking uf suddenly as he is doing this — amazedi]. 
What on earth are you doing ? 

PHILIP. Souvenir from France. Do you know, Uncle 
James, that this revolver has killed about twenty Germans ? 

JAMES \^shortly\ Oh I Well, don’t go playing about with 
it here, or you’ll be killing Englishmen before yon know 
where you are. 

PHILIP. Well, you never know. \lle raises it leisurely 
and points it at his uncleh\ It’s a nice little weapon. 

JAMES [(j»gn7y]. Put it down, sir. You ought to have 
grown out of monkey tricks like that in the Army. You 
ought to know better than to point an unloaded revolver 
at anybody. That’s the way accidents always happen. 

PHILIP. Not when you’ve been on a revolver course and 
know all about it. Besides, it is loaded. 

JAMES [very angry because he is frightened suddenly"]. Put 
it down at once, sir. [philip turns it away from him and 
examines it carelessly.] What’s the matter with you ? 
Have you gone mad suddenly ? 

PHILIP [mildly], I thought you’d be interested in it. 
It’s shot such a lot of Germans. 

JAMES. Well, it won’t want to shoot any more, and the 
sooner you get rid of it the better. 

PHILIP, I wonder. Does it ever occur to you, Uncle 
James, that there are about a hundred thousand people 
in England who own revolvers, who are quite accus- 
tomed to them and — who have nobody to practise on 
now ? 

JAMES, No, sir, it certainly doesn’t. 

PHipiP [thoughtfully], I wonder if it will niake any 
difference. You know, q.ne gets so used to potting at 
people. It’s rather difficult to realize suddenly that one 
oughtn’t to. 

JAMES [getting up]. I don’t know what the object of all 
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this tomfoolery is, if it has one. But you understand that 
I expect you to come to the office with me to-morrow at 
nine o’clock. Kindly see that you’re punctual. [He turns 
to go away.] 

PHILIP [ro/'z/y]. Uncle James, 

jAMiis rZio«/d(fr]. I have no more -* 

PHILIP [in bis parade voice]. Damn it, sir! stand to 
attention when you talk to an officer ! [james instinctively 
turns round and stiffens himselji] That’s better ; you can 
sit down if you like. {He motions james Zo his chair with 
the revolver.] 

JAMES [going nervously to his chair]. What does this blufi 
mean f 

PHILIP. It isn’t bluff, it’s quite serious. [Pointing the 
revolver at his uncle] Do sit down. 

JAMES [sitting down]. Threats, eh ? 

PHILIP. Persuasion. 

JAMES. At the point of the revolver ? You settle your 
arguments by force ? Good heavens, sir I this is just the 
very thing that we were fighting to put down. 

PHILIP. We were fighting ! We / We ! Uncle, you’re 
a humorist, 

JAMES. Well, “you,” if you prefer it. Although those 
of us who stayed at home ^ 

PHILIP. Yes, never mind about the e-tcess profits now. 
I can tell you quite well what we fought for. We used 
force to put down force. That’s what I’m doing now. 
Yon were going to use force — ^the force of money — to make 
me do what you wanted. Now I’m using force to stop it. 
[He levels the revolver again^ 

JAMES. You’re — you’re going to shoot your old uncle ? 

PHILIP. Why not f I’ve shot lots of old uncles — 
Landsturmers. 

JAMES. But those were Germans 1 It’s different shooting 

■ ■ 
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Germans, You’re in England now. You couldn’t liave 
a crime on your conscience like that. 

PHILIP. Ah, but yon mustn’t think that after four years 
of war one lias quite the same ideas about the sanctity of 
liumaii life. .How could one f 

JAMES. You’ll find that juries have kept pretty much tin: 
same ideas, I fancy. 

PHILIP. Yes, but revolvers often go off accidentally. 
You said so yourself. This is going to be the purest acci- 
dent. Can’t you see it in the papers ? “ The deceased’s 

nephew, who was obviously upset ” 

JAMES. I suppose you think it’s brave to come back from 
the front and threaten a defenceless man with a revolver ? 
Is that the sort of fair play they teach you in the 
Army ? 

PHILIP. Good heavens ! of course it is. You don’t think 
that you wait until the other side has got just as many guns 
as you before you attack ? You’re really rather lucky. 
Strictly speaking, I ought to have thrown half a dozen 
bombs at you first, [faking one out of his pocket] As it 
happens, I’ve only got one. 

JAMES [thoroughly alarmcel]. Put that back at once. 

PHILIP [putting dozvn the revolver ani taking it in his hands]. 
You hold it in the right hand — so— -taking care to keep 
the lever down. Then you take the pin in the finger — so, 
and— ^but perhaps this doesn’t interest you f 
JAMES [edging his chair away]. Put it down at once, sir. 
Good heavens ! anything might happen. 

PHILIP [putting it down and taking up the revolver again]. 
Does it ever occur to you, Uncle James, that there are 
about three million peopld in England who know all about 
bombs, and how to throw them, and— — ■ 

JAMES. It certainly does not occur to me, I should 
never dream of letting these things occur to me. 
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PHILIP ^looking at the bomb regretfully], rather against 
iny principles as a soldier, but just to make things a bit 
more hix^generously] you shall have it. [lie holds it out 
to him stiddenly .1 

JAMES \_shrinking lack again]. Certainly not, sir. It 
might go off at any moment. 

PHILIP [putting it back in his pocket]. Oh no ; it’s q uite 
useless ; there’s no detonator. . . . [Sternly] Now, then, 
let’s talk business, ■ ' - ' ' ' , ’ ■ 

JAMES. What do you want me to do ? 

PHILIP. Strictly speaking, you should be holding your 
hands over your head and saying “ Kamerad ! ” How- 
ever, I’ll let you off that. All I ask from you is that you 
should be reasonable. ^ 

JAMES. And if I refuse, you’ll shoot me ? 

PHILIP. Well, I don’t quite know, Uncle James. I 
expect we should go through this little scene again to- 
morrow. You haven’t enjoyed it, have you ? Well, 
there’s lots more of it to come. We’ll rehe.arse it every 
day. One day, if you go on being unreasonable, the 
thing will go off. Of course, you think that I shouldn’t 
Have the pluck to fire. But you can’t be quite cer- 
tain. It’s a hundred to one that I shan’t — only I might. 
Fear — it’s a horrible thing. Elderly men die of it some- 
timeslyT'''';/' .hi/' ' , ■ 

JAMES. Pooh ! I’m not to be bluffed like that. 

PHILIP [p«dir/i?w/y]. You’re quite right; you’re not that 
sort. Tmadc a mistake, [Aiming carefully] I shall Have 

to do it straight off, after aU, One-— two - 

JAMES [an his knees, with uplifted hands, in an agony of 
terror], Philip 1 Mercy ! Whaf are your^ terms ? 

vnmv [picking him up by the scruff, and helping him into 
the chair'll Gooi. man, that’s the way to tallc. I’ll get 
them for you. Make yourself comfortable in front of the 
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fire till I come back. Here’s the paper. \IIe gives his 
unde the -pafer, and. goes out into the hall.l 


[JAMES ofests his eyes with a start and looks round 
him in a bewildered way. He rubs his head, 
takes out his watch and looks at it, and then 
stares round the room again. The door from the 
dining-room oppns, and piiilip comes in with a 
piece of toast in his hand. 

PHiLii’ \_his mouth fulk\. Yon wanted to see me, Uncle 
James ? 

JAMES \still bewildered]. That’s all right, my boy, that’s 
all right. What have you been doing f 

PHILIP [surprised]. Breakfast. [Putting the last piece in 
his mouth] Rather late, I’m afraid. 

JAMES. That’s all right. [He laughs awkwardly] 

PHILIP. Anything the matter I You don’t look your 
usual bright self. 

JAMES. I — er — seem to have dropped asleep in front of 
the fire. Most unusual thing for me to have done. Most 
unusual. 

PHILIP. Let that be a lesson to you not to get up so 
early. Of course, if you’re in the Army you can’t help 
yourself. Thank heaven I’m out of it, and my own master 
again. 

JAMES. Ah, that’s what I wanted to talk to you about. 
Sit down, Philip. [He indicates the chair by the fire.] 

PHILIP [taking a chair by the table]. You have that, 
uncle'; I shall be aU right here. 

JAMES [hastily]. No, nC; you come here. [He gives 
PHILIP the armchair and sits by the table himself.] I should 
be dropping off again. [He latighs moktoardly,] 

PHILIP. Righto. [lie puts his hand to his pocket, uncle 
3 ^' 
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JAMES shivers and looks at, him in horror, ^uihip brings out 
his f ipe, and a sickly grin of relief comes into James's 
face-l 

JAMES, I suppose you smoked a lot in France f 

PHI IMP. Rather ! Nothing else to do. It’s allowed in 
here I ' 

JAMES Yes, yes, ' of coarse, [phiup lights his 

fipe.l Well now, Philip, what are you going to do, now 
you’ve left the Army ? 

piiiup \_frompily\ Burn my uniform and sell my 
revolver. ; 

JAMES [starting at the word revolver ’’J. Sell your re- 
volver, eh ? 

PHILIP [surprised\. Well, I don’t want it now, do I ? 

JAMES, No, . . . Oh no. . . . Oh, most certainly not, 
I should say. Oh, I can’t see why you should want it at 
all. [With an uneasy laughi You’re in England now. No 
need for revolvers here— eh f. 

PHILIP [staring at /jm]. Well, no, I hope not. 

JAMES [hastily^ Quite so. Well now, Philip, what next ? 
We must hnd a profession for you. 

PHILIP I suppose sp, I haven’t really thought : 

■ about it much, 

JAMES, You never wanted to be an architect ? 

PHILIP [surprisecl\. Architect t [james rubs his head 
and zoonders what made him think of architect.'] 

JAMES. Or anything like that. . 

PHILIP. It’s a bit late, isn’t it ? 

JAMES. 'Well, if you’re four years behind, sols everybody 
else. [He feels vaguely that he has heard this argzmtent 
before.] ■ . ■ 

PHILIP [smiling]. To tell the truth, I don’t feel I 
mind much , anyway. ’ Anything you like—ercept; a com- 
missionaire. I absolutely refuse to wear uniforna again. 
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jAMiis. How would you like to come into the busineas ? 
piiiLii’. The jam business? Well, I don’t know. You 
wouldn’t want me to salute you in the mornings ? 

JAMES. My dear boy, no ! 

PHILIP. All right, I’ll try it if you like. I don’t know if 
I shall be any good — -what do you do f 

jAMi;s. It’s your experience in managing and — cr — 
handling men which I hope will be of value. > 

PHILIP. Oil, 1 can do that all right. \_iitTetcbing himsetj 
luxuriously] Uncle James, do you realize that I’m never 
going to salute again, or wear a uniform, or get wet — really 
wet, I mean — or examine men’s feet, or stand to attention 
when I’m. spoken to, or — oh, lots more things ? And best 
of all, I’m never going to be frightened again. Plave you 
ever known what it is to be afraid— really afraid ? ^ ' 

JAMES [embarrassed]. I — er — well [He coughs,] 

PHILIP. No, you couldn’t — not really afraid of death, 
I mean. Well, that’s over now. Good lord ! I could 
spend the rest of my life in the British Museum and be 
iiappy. ... 

JAMES [getihg up]. All right, we’ll try you in the office. 
I expect you want a holiday first, though. 

PHILIP [getting My dear uncle, thus is holiday.: 
Being in London is holiday. Buying an evening paper — 
wearing a waistcoat again — ^running after a bus — anything 
^ — it’s all holiday. 

JAMES. All right, then, come along with me now, and 
I’ll introduce you to Mr Bamford. 

PHILIP. Right. Who’s he ? 

JAMES. Our manager. A little stiS;; but a very good 
fellow. He’ll be delighteH. to hear that you are coming 
into the firm. , 

PHILIP [smiling. Perhaps I’d better bring my revolver, 
in case he . isn’t. ^ . . . , ■ : 
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/AMES \laughing with forced rheattiness as thy go together 
to the door']. Ha, ha! A : good joke that! Ha, ha, 

ha I A good joke — but only a joke, of course, Ha, lia ! 
He, he, he ! 

[PHILIP out, }&uzs, following him, turns at the 
door, and looks round the room in a hewildered 
way. iVas it a dream, or -wasidt it s’ He will 
never be quite certain. 


CURTAIN 


Applicationa regarding amateur performances of this 
play should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, 
Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.L.z, or 
*5 West^i'th Street, New York. 
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A “CRANFORD” SKETCH 
By Harold Buiououse 



Mr HAROT.n Buigiiousi! bc;»an by wni:ing Lancashire 
plays, and naUirally beJonged to the IV'IancIicster school 
of drama. He has a long list of plays to his credit, 
but the best arc undoubtedly “The Odd Man Out,” 
“ Garside’s Caj-ccr,” and “ Hobson’s Clioicc,” Tlie 
last play brought him fame, for it had a great success 
on botii sides of the Atlantic and in most of the 
countries of Europe. 

Mr Brighouse is primarily interested in people. He 
can tell a good story and construct a delightful plot, 
but one feels that he is most fascinated by human 
nature and aims always at making his characters live. 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that the plays act even 
better than they read. 

Hi.s one-act phys, such as “ Lonesowc-Iikc,” “ The 
Price of Coal,” and “ Maid of France ” are excellent, 
and reveal great vers.atility. He is continually experi- 
menting, and it is a great mistake to regard him solely 
as a writer of Lancashire comedies. Like Mr A. A. 
Milne, Mr Brighouse is still young, and his best work 
may still be unwritten. During the last few years he has 
been writing novels, and has already established himself 
as an author as well as a playwright. 
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Susan Crowtiier 
Colonel Redfern 

This play was first produced by Mr Milton 
Rosmer’s Repertory Company at the Princes’ 
Theatre, Manchester, on Monday, April iz, 1915, 
with the following cast : 

Lucinda Baines . . Irene Rooke 
Helen Masters . . Dorothy Ru'Lur 
Ptisan Crowthcr . . Evelyn MARTriEOE 
Colonel Redfern . . F. Randle Ayrton 



Mrs Gaskell is an excellent author: to steal from, but, thuuf’h 
her novels arc equally a possession of us all, a dramatic common 
or open spiace vvhcrc every dramatist has rights, (7 wz/ii/v/ oilers 
perhaps the least promising field for stage adaptation. The 
theatre is a terribly downright place, and the subtleties of the 
stage are the platitudes of life. It was therefore purely in an ex- 
perimental spirit that I set out to see whether the fragile delicacy 
of Cranford could be translated with any measure of success into 
terms of the stage. I began by taking a story which very well 
might have been, and almost was, in Cranford, and I pretended 
that my little town was not Mrs Gaskell’s “Cranford,” but a 
neighbouring place rather like it. People read the result and 
said, “ But this is Cranford ” — which was precisely what I dared 
to hope they might say. It seemed to hint success. But there 
remained the stage, the only test for any play. Books are their 
authors’, but, in the making of a play, autlior, producer, actors, 
and audience must all collaborate, and it is wise, in addition, to 
engage a good fairy to watch over the birtlt of one’s play. 
“ Followers ” happened to be lucky. Miss Irene Rooke is an 
actress of genius ; that has been said before, but truth docs not 
stale with repetition. Her performance itr “ Followers ” was ,a 
thing of wistful be.inty, and it is first to Miss Rooko’s acting, and 
second to Mr Milton Rosmer’s skilled producing, tliat I owe the 
success which this little play achieved on the stage. 
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ScENi! : 7bc -paTlouT of MISS mcim)A riMNKS /if (Jr/nifnrJ, in 
Juw r8^g. Jt is the rmn of an old maul of the prrwf 
overcrowded with fragile furnimre, spattered with itnii- 
■macassars and china. The room is Jillrtl with the bright 
light of a summer'^s morning. Bushes and green hedge are 
seen through the window C . The door is L. 

SUSAN CROWTHER, a fuddy country girl of t-wen/y-two, shows 
in HELEN MASTERS, ayouiig lady of the same age, in summer 
outdoor clothes. 

SUSAN. Miss Baines says, will yon please taka a seat, Miss 
Masters, and she’ll be down in a minute. 

iiEi.,EN [not sitting\. Susan, go at once and tell your 
mistress I shall be seriously ofTciulcd if she has gone upstiiir.s 
to change her cap on my account. 

SUSAN [severely]. Miss Baines would not tliink of receiving 
a visitor without changing her cap, Miss Masters. 

HELEN. I ara not a visitor here, and, if I am, this is an 
early morning call and- — - 

SUSAN [fndly]. Miss Baines is changing her caj) and 
there’s an end of it. She won’t bo long. 

ifKLEN [defeated, sitting]. Oh, I am sorry, hut this was niy 
only opportunity of seeing her. I return to London this 
afternoon. ■ 

SUSAN [asoei]. By th.e train, irtiss ? 
iisshttsf smiling]. Yes. ' . 

SUSAN. You have more courage than I have. 

HELEN. Tell me, Susan, your mistress beeps well f 
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SUSAN. Miss Biiiiiea says, will yuu please take a scat. Miss 
Masters, and she’ll be clown in a minute. 

HELEN [not sitting], Susan, ro at once and tell ycuic 
mistress I .shall be seriously olRaided if she has gone vij')Siaii'.s 
to change her cap on my account. 

SUSAN [severely]. Miss Baines wonld not think of receiving 
a vi.sitor without changing her cap, Miss Masters. 

HELEN, I am not a visitor here, and, if t am, this is an 
early morning call and-^-^ 

SUSAN Ifnally], Miss Baines is rhaugirig her e.ap and 
there’s ati end of it. She won’t he long, 

iiEi.KN [defeated, sittinff]. Oh, I nin sorry, but this tvas luy 
only opportunity of seeing , her, T return to Tamdon tliis 
afternoon. . 

.SUSAN By the train, miss ? 

HELEN [r7/n7f?jg]. Yes, 

SUSAN, You have more courage than I have. 

H!!i,KN. Tell me, Susan, your mi.strcss keeps well f 
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SUSAN. Slic’s well enoughi Will worry herself, you know. 
Solomon has been, a great disappointment to her. 

HttEN. Solomon f Who is Solomon ? 

SUSAN. Solomon is the cat. He had kittens, and the 
shock nearly sent Miss Baines to her bed. 

HELEN. Oh, dear ! 

SUSAN. We still call her Solomon because she’s used to 
it, but things will never be the same again. Miss Baines 
feels that Solomon has deceived her. 

HELEN. And you, Susan ? 

SUSAN. Oh, I am quite well. Miss — [^pausing awkwardly, 
then } — Miss Masters ! 

HELEN. Yes. Nothing wrong f 

SUSAN. No, but — ^Miss Masters — ^you are one the mistress 
listens to. She’s — 'there is one thing that sorely troubles me, 
and, if you would speak a word for me'. I’m sure- 

HELEN. What is it, Susan ? 

SUSAN. Well, miss, when I came here ten years ago — 
straight from the Charity School it was — Miss Baines said 
when she took me, “Now, Susan, no followers,” she said, 
and I said, “ No, mem, never.” I passed my word when 
I was too young to know, and there’s many wouldn’t keep 
it on that account, but : 

HELEN. Do you want followers, Susan ? 

SUSAN. No, miss, I don’t. Not followers. One follower 
at a time’s enough for any woman, 

HELEN. You’ve somebody in mind ? 

SUSAN. I’ve seen James Brown look at me and I wouldn’t 
say if it wasn’t for my promise but that James-- — - 

HEi^sN. I see. ■ 

SUSAN. But I promised a*id I’m trot the one to break my 
word, only when I try to put it to the mistress it’s as if she 
saw it coming, and there’s something in her eye that stop.s me 
asking. And it’s not as if she never had a follower her.self. 
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HELEN Susan ! 

SUSAN {(lejending hersdf], A bod jr can’t lire ten years in 
Cranford without hearing that old story of Miss Baines 
and-" — 

HELEN, Hush, Susan. . '/ V ^ 

SUSAN. Well, it’s true, and, what’s more, he’.s back from 
India how. I’ve seen him, 

HELEN. Mr Redferri is back ? 

SUSAN. You spoke his name, not I. Yes, he’s back. 

HELEN. When ? 

SUSAN. I only know I was carrying the basket yesterd.ay 
while Miss Baines bought the grocery in Mr Wilson’s shop, 
and there was a gentleman inside when we w’ent in, buying 
matches to light his cheroot-— — 

HELEN. A cheroot in Cranford High Street ! 

SUSAN. Yes, miss, and he raised his hat to Miss Baines, 
and she gave a jump and held my arm hard, and just said, 
“ Mr Redfern ” — gasping, like that — “ Mr Redfern,” and 
went on giving her orders as if nothing had happened. 
She’s a brave woman, though I say it that’s her own 
servant. And, if she had him once, why mayn’t I have 
James Brown ? 

HELEN. I will see what 1 can do, Susan. 

[Enter lucinda. She is a fragile old maid of fifty, 
delicate in her dress, mth transparent complexion, 
grey clothes, and lace cap. 

LUCINDA. Helen! 

HELEN. Dear Miss Baines. [They hiss. F.ri/ susan. 
Pardon this early call. ' 

LUCINDA, You could uot com^ too early, Helen. 

, [They sit. 

HEi.EN. This was my only chance. I arrived yesterday 
and return to-day. 
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LUCINDA, Cranford will not see much of you. now. 

HELEN. Now i 

LUCINDA. I have heard the great news, Helen. You are 
betrothed. 

HELEN. Yes, Miss Baines. [Pause.l You do not wish me joy. 

LUCINDA. Child, I have always wished you every joy, 

HELEN. I want you to know Harry, Mis.s Baines. He is 
here with me, but I know no gentleman has entered your 
house as long as I remember, yet I hoped you might make 
an exception in my case. 

LUCINDA. Helen, you are not asking me to receive your 
affianced husband in this house ? ' 

HELEN. Forgive the recklessness of my desire, I have 
so great a wish that Harry should see this room where you 
taught me to work my s^amplers and to knit. 

LUCINDA. I should take great pleasure in seeing him if I 
could meet him out. Here, as you know, I have no apart- 
ment suited for the entertainment of a gentleman. I should 
be in agonies for the safety of my china. ,T was for long 
uneasy about Solomon until I found that cats tread with 
the most prudent delicacy. But men’s movements arc 
singularly lacking in grace. 

HELEN. liarry is veiy gentle. 

LUCINDA. Without doubt, my dear. But a man is so 
much in the way in a house. He must himself feel out of 
place. 

HELEN \_smiling\. Would you have them live in the 
stables t 

LUCINDA. I make no rule for others, Helen. For myiidf, 
I am 'quite decided. 

HELEN. And for Susan t8o ? 

LUCINDA. Susan, ray dear ?, 

HELEN. Susan is in love, but she will not break the promise 
madetoyou. 
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LUCINDA. My dear, I said, “ No followers,” I meant 
no followers. If Susan is in . love she has her fortnightly 
evening, and I am broad-minded enougli not to ask too 
closely with whom she walks to the Dorcas Meeting, but 
my kitchen is no place for Susan’s sweetheart. Men of 
onr own order speak habitually in voices too loud for a 
room, let alone one of Susan’s class. 

HELEN [pfciiiiVig]. She finds it lonely, I am afriiid, 

LUCINDA. Susan has her work. 

HELEN. Do you never feel lonely here in the dark winter 
evenings ? 

LUCINDA. Lonely, child ? I used to be afraid of loneli- 
ness, and once, when there had been some burglaries in 
Cranford, I did think how much safer I should have felt 

f ’ith a husband by my side. . . . Does it shock you to . 
ear me talk of husbadds f 

HELEN, No, no, I try not to speak the word myself, 
because I know that one should not before the time, but it 
cannot really be immodest. 

LUCINDA, Yes, I remember the time when I looked 
forward to being married as much as anyone, but the per- 
son I once thought I might, be married to went far away 
because I said “No” when I didn’t mean it, only he 
thought I did, and I don’t know to this day why I did say 
“ No ” when all of me was throbbing to say “ Yes,” Oh, 
Helen, Helen, be very happy with your Harry. Thank 
God did not say “ No.” , 

HELEN. I hope Lam a modest woman, Miss Baines. I 
said “ No ” twice, but Harry asked three times, and at the 
third I thought it became me to yield. " 

LUCINDA. Mr Redfern asked iPut once and then he went; 
away. ; 

HELEN, Mr Redfern ! 

LUCINDA. That was his name. I did not mean to mention 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 4-5 
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LUCINDA. Cranford will not see much of you now. 

HELEN. Now f 

LUCINDA. I have heard the great news, Helen. You are 
betrothed. 

HELEN. Yes, Miss Baines. [Paused You do not wish me joy. 

LUCINDA. Child, I have always wished you every joy. 

HELEN, I want you to know Harry, Miss liaiuciL He is 
here with me, but I know no gentleman has entered your 
house as long as I remember, yet I hoped you might make 
an exception in my case. 

LUCINDA. Helen, you are not asking me to receive your 
affiiinced husband in this house ? 

HELEN. Forgive the recklessness of my desire. I have 
so great a wish that Harry should see this room where you 
taught me to work my samplers and to knit. 

LUCINDA. I should take great pleasure in seeing him if I 
could meet him out. Here, as you know, I have no apart- 
ment suited for the entertainment of a gentleman. I should 
be in agonies for the safely of my china. I was for long 
uneasy about Solomon until I found that cats tread witli 
the most prudent delicacy. But men’s movements are 
singularly lacking in grace. 

HELEN. Harry is very gentle. 

LUCINDA. Without doubt, my dear. But a man is so 
much in the way in a house. He must himself feci out of 
place. 

HELEN \_smiling\. Would you have them live in the 
stables ? 

LUCINDA. I make no rule for others, Helen. For myself, 
I am "^uite decided. 

HELEN. And for Susan t8o i 

LUCINDA. Susan, my de.a.T ? 

HELEN . Susan is in love,, but she will not break the promise 
made to you. 
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iiUCiNDA. My dear, I said, “No followers, ’V and I meant 
no followers. If Susan is in love sKe has her fortnightly 
evening, and I am broad-minded enough not to ask too 
closely with whom she walks to the Dorcas Meeting, but 
my kitchen is no place for Susan’s sweetheart. Men of 
our own order speak habitually in voices too loud for a 
room, let alone one of Susan’s class. 

HELEN \j>leaiingj. She finds it lonely, I am afraid. 

LUCINDA. Susan has her work. 

HELEN. Do you never feel lonely here in the dark winter 
evenings? 

LUCINDA. Lonely, child ? I used to be afraid of loneli- 
ness, and once, when there had been some burglaries in 
Cranford, I did think how much safer I should have felt 
,with a husband by my side. . . . Does it shock you to 
hear me talk of liusbaflds ? 

HELEN. No, no, I try not to speak the word myself, 
because I know that one should not before the^ time, but it 
cannot really be immodest. , 

: LUCINDA. Yes, I remember the time when I looked 
forward to being married as much as anyone, but the per- 
son I once thought I might be married to went far away 
because I said “ No ” when I didn’t mean it, only he 
thought I did, and I don’t know to this day why I did say 
“ No ” when all of me was throbbing to say “ Yes.” Oh, 
Helen, Helen, be very happy with your Harry, Thank 
God yuM did not say “ No,”’ , , 

HELEN, I hope I am a modest woman, Miss Baines, I 
said “ No ” twice, but Harry asked three times, and at the 
third I thought it became me to yield. * 

LUCINDA. Ml Redfern asked iJut once and then he went 
away. 

HELEN. Mr Redfern ! 

LUCINDA. That was his name. .1 did not mean to mention 
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it. Pray forger I did so, Helen. Old memories are best 
forgotten. 

HJiLfiN. Mr Redfern. But . . . Miss Baines . . . there 
is still the future. 

LUCINDA, No, there are ghosts of the past that are hard 
to lay, but for me there is no future. I have lived so long 
with my shadows that I should fear the light. 

HELEN. Your shadows ? 

LUCINDA. Oh, you will not come to live in the shadow- 
world. There in the light your husband and your children 
are waiting and calling for you to come. 

HELEN. You make me feel ashamed. 

LUCINDA. Ashamed ? Whatever for ? Be proud of life 
and joy. 

HELEN. I have so much. I want so much and you are 
contented with so little. 

LUCINDA. I ? Life is for the young, life and the 
golden day. For me, age and the 8hadow.s, Yes, 
Helen, I used to be afraid of loneiincss. I used to weep 
because the days were long and the nights were longer 
still. . ' : , - ' ■ ’ 

■ HELEN, And now ? 

LUCINDA. Now I have the children of my dreams. They 
are just like other people’s children, I-Ielcn, only mine are 
all, all my own. They don’t grow up. They don’t grow 
big and clumsy. They are always small and neat, and 
beautiful and well bcliaved. I'hey come to me when I am 
alone, and then, you see, I am not alone. They sit upon 
those seats that I keep near the fire, so that in winter they 
Can Watch the glow---that is Mary’s, and the little hassock 
there is John’s — and theij? jboots are never dirty, and they 
don’t disturb the antimacassars, and. their voices are soft 
and low. And in the night .1 have wakened with the clasp 
of their arms about my neck, and my darlings put up thedr 
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iittle mouths to mine to be kissed just as I’ve seen real 
babies do to real mothers, 

HELEN. I wonder if it is better so. 

LUCINDA {with energy], no. Never. Forget this, 
lieleri. I have spoken things I did not mean to speak. 
Tell me more of your betrothal. Is your tronsseim far 
advanced ? You must have lavender from my garden. 
Lavender for one’s dresses and rose-leaves for one’s rooms. 
And I have both for. you. 

Fahar SUSAN 
SUSAN {awhwardly]. Miss Baines. 

LUCINDA. What is it, Susan ? 

SUSAN. There’s a gentleman at the door, and he is asking 
for you. 

LUCINDA. A gentleman 1 

SUSAN {vohihly]. Oh, Miss Baines, if you please, it’s . the 
gentleman we saw yesterday in Mr Wilson’s shop, only he is 
dressed grander still to-day. I told him you couldn’t see 
him, but I might as well have talked at the wall of a house, 
LUCINDA {pattses, then collects her courage]. I will see him, 

Susan, pleats®' ■ • : 

SUSAN [niiiiggwri!]. In here ? . 

LUCINDA. Yes. 

SUSAN. Save us, what goings-on ! {Exit susan. 

LUCINDA, Helen, stand by me. This is my hour of trial. 
Don’t leave me, child. 

HELEN. Not if you wish me to remain. 

LUCINDA. My courage is not all I could desire. Thank 
God you are here, Helen, It’s a mercy you came ^nd I 
changed my cap for you. • 

HELEN. You’re looking splendid, dear ; you have a colour. 
LUCINDA. I am all of a twitter. . Is my cap straight ? 
HELEN. You are perfect. ■ 
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it. Pray forget I did so, Helen, Old memories are best 
forgotten. 

HELKN, Mr Redfern. But . . . Miss Baines . . . there 
is still the future. 

LUCINDA. No, there are ghosts of the past that are hard 
to lay, but for me there is no future. I haye livcd.so long 
with my sliadows that I should fear the light. 

HELKN. Your shadows ? 

LUCINDA. Oh, you will not come to live in the shadow- 
world. There in the light your husband and your children 
are waiting and calling for you to come. 

HELEN. You make me feel ashamed, 

LUCINDA. Ashamed f Whatever for ? Be proud of life 
and joy. 

HELEN. I. have so much. I want so much and you are 
contented with so little. 

LUCINDA. I ? Life is for the young, life and the 
golden day. For me, age and the sliadows. Yes, 
Helen, I used to be afraid of loneliness. I used to weep 
because the days were long and the nights were longer 
.still. ' 

HELEN. And now ? 

LUCINDA. Now I, have the children of my dreams. They 
are just like other people’s children, Helen, only mine arc 
all, all my own. They don’t grow up. I'hcy don’t grow 
big and clumsy. They are always small and neat, and 
beautiful ;md well behaved. They come to me when 1 am 
alone*, and then, you sec, I am not alone. I’hcy sit upon 
those sears that I keep near the fire, so that in winter they 
can Watch the glow-— that is Mary’s,. and\ the little hassock 
there is John’s — and theif boots are never dirty, and they 
don’t disturb the antimacassars, and their voices are soft 
and low. And in the night I have wakened with the clasp 
of their arms about my nedc, and my darlings put up theif 
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little mouths to mine to be kissed, just as I’ve seen real, 
babies do to real mothers, 

HELEN., I wonder if it is better so, . 

LUCINDA \mth mcrgy]. No, no.. . Never. Forget this, 
Helen. I have spoken things I did not mean to speak. . 
Tell me more of your betrothal. Is your trousseau far 
advanced ? You must have lavender from my garden. 
Lavender for one’s dresses and rose-leaves for one’s rooms. 
And I have both for you, 

AV?/i?r SUSAN 
SUSAN '[_a'tvli’Jiardly'\. Miss Baines, 

LUCINDA. What is it, Susan ? 

SUSAN. There’s a gentleman at the door, and he is asking 
for you. 

LUCINDA. A gentleman ! . 

. SUSAN \voluhly]. Oh, Miss Baines, if you please, it’s the 
gentleman we saw yesterday in Mr Wilson’s shop, only he is 
dressed grander still to-day, I told him you couldn’t see 
him, but I might as well liave talked at the wall of a house. 

LUCINDA then collects her courage], I will see him, 

Susan, please.- 
SUSAN [staggered]. In here ? 

...".'■''r-uciNDA.': Yes. 

SUSAN. Save us, what goings-on ! [Exit susan. 

LUCINDA. Helen, stand by me. This is my hour of trial. 
Don’t leave me, child. 

HELEN. Not if you wish me to remain. 

LUCINDA. My courage is not all I could desire. Thank 
God you are here, Helen. It’s a mercy you came !ind I 
changed my cap for you. ,• 

HELEN. You’re looking splendid, dear ; you have a colour. 
LUCINDA. I am all of a twitter,. Is my cap straight 1 
HELEN. You are perfect. 
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LUCINDA. ];Telen, what should I offer him ? Do gets tlcmcii 
take gooseberry wine ? Do they drink tea in the morning ? 
I don’t know anything. I am so ignorant of men. 

HELKN. I'le will not want anything but you. 

[Enter susan, smirking, aiid Charles rkdeerm. Exit 
•SUSAN zuithout announcing, kedfkrn is a sfare, 
soldierly figure of fifty-fvc, grey-h/iiml, very 
brown, dressed carefully. He is shy, talking at one 
moment as if addressing a squtul, then, remember- 
ing, is subdued for a time before resuming his usual 
commanding tone. 
ixscns(X>k[bowing'\. Mr Redfern. 

redeern [bowingl. Colonel, madam, colonel, retired 
from the service of the East India Company. 

LUCINDA [introducing\. Colonel Redfern. My god- 
daughter, Miss Masters. Uihey bowr 

REDFERN. Your Servant, madam. 

LUCINDA. Will you sit down. Colonel i [redfern looks 
doubtfully.'] > . . Er . . . That chair is stronger than it 
looks. I think you have no cause for apprehension. 

REDFERN [sitting], I thank you, madam. [7/ is a very low 
chair and his long legs make him acutely conscious of it.] 
LUCINDA. May I offer you refreshment, Colonel f A 

little gooseberry wine, or 

REDFERN. I thank you, no. I do not like gooseberries. [He 
looks at HELEN, resenting her presence. Pause.] 

LUCINDA [embarrassed hut bravef You must find Cranford 
a dull place after your martial career, Colonel Redfern. 
eeiIfern. I find it very. pleasant to be: back in England. : 
LUCINDA, It is safer, f have no doubt. Did you find 
the Asiatics very fierce ? . 

REDFERN . Helen]. I have not coma here to 

talk about myself. Miss Baines. 
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LUCINDA. But yours has been an adventurous life. 
Surely- 

iiEUFERN. Pardon me, madam, a soldier’s tales are not for 
a lady’s ear. My life is of less interest to you than yours 
is'to.me.' '■ 

. LUCINDA. Mine I But — - 

REijFERN Ycs. That is what I have come to 

hear, and as Miss Masters is your god-daughter .she must 
know all about you, and 1 fear it would only weary her to 
hear you telling me., 

LUCINDA. I am sure Helen will not mind. I have nothing 
to tell. 

HELEN [rising]. Yes, Colonel Redfern, I ought to leave 
you two old friends together, 

LUCINDA [rising, frightened]. But, Helen ! Colonel, your 
arrival interrupted us. Helen was telling me of her 
betrothal. 

KEDFEEN [iarmg]. I congratulate Miss Masters. 

HELEN. Thank you, Colonel Redfern. 

LUCINDA. Go on, Helen, 

HELEN. Really, Miss Baines, there is nothing more to tell. 

REDFERN, Ah ! And SO ? . 

HELEN. May I have a word with Susan before I go ? 

LUCINDA. You are not going ! 

HELEN. I must. . 

LUCINDA. But — ^ — ■ 

HELEN. I will step in later on to say farewell. Good 
morning, Colonel Redfern. , ; 

REDFERN [opening dooT and lowing\. Good morning, Miss 
Masters [as she passes him], and bless you for a sensible girl. 

[Exit HELEN. He turns from closing the door and 
speaks commandingly . . 

Now, Lucy. 

LUCINDA [faintly protesting]. Colonel Redfern 1 
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REDFi’RN. I remind yoa^ Liicy, that my Christian name is 
Charles. 

LUCINDA. I had not forgotten. 

REDFEiiN. Nor the last time you called me by it, I 
warrant. This very room, wasn’t it ? I never had such a 
downfall in my life. In I came, found you alone, popped 
the question, and when you rapped. out yorir “No” I 
could have dropped through the floor for simple wonder- 
ment, I’d made so sure you were only waiting to be asked. 
I’ve taken some gruelling in my time, but I ivas never 
harder hit than on that day— how many ? — twenty-five 
years ago ? 

LUCINDA. Twenty-five years, three months, ten days. It 
was March seventeenth, 1834. 

REDFERN. All ? So you’ve not forgotten. No, nor I. 
Nor the way I cut and ran like a whipped dog with my tail 
between my legs — all the way to India as fast as sail and 
wind would carry me. And, do you know, Lucy, I’ve 
been trying ever since the day I landed there to get home 
again. For twenty-five years I’ve been trying. That’s why 
I never wrote. I always expected myself to be here as 
quickly as a letter. At first I couldn’t get leave, and if 
I had I couldn’t have paid my passage, and when I got 
leave I had fever, and when I recovered from the fever 
I’d to go on active service — and when I was better from my 
wound- — - 

LUCINDA. You were wounded ! 

REDFEUN. A trifle that time, but it kept me tliero till die 
next ailair, and so it’s gone on all these years till tin- Mutiny 
came, and I went through that without a scratch, and 
thought it time to send Cny papers in and make for home. ■ 
And that’s the. last word I’ll s.ay about myself, Now, Lucy, 
what have you been doing ? ■ 

LUCINDA. I I Living at home. 

SO 
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KEDFERH. Do you know what home means to me ? I 
used to hear the other fellows talk of home — mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts, wires, and . children. Home meant 
something to us all. It meant Cranford to me. 

LUCINDA.. But you hadn't used to live in Cranford. 

REDFERN. You did, and Cranford meant you. Lucy, 
don’t you know why I have come home ? 

LUCINDA. Have you not reached the age for retirement ? 

REDFiatN. Age? I am .as young as on the day I went 
away. I’ve come to ask you a question, Lucy. It’s the 
doubt that lay heavy on ray mind the day I landed in 
India, and made me want to take the next ship home, and 
it’s not grown less since then. It’s this — suppose I hadn’t 
listened to you, suppose I had asked again, would you still 
have told me “ No ” ? 

LUCINDA. How can I tell what I should have said f 

REDFERN. Come, Lucy, you had the date off pat. You’d 
hot forgotten that. 

LUCINDA, It is .ill SO many years ago. 

REDFERN. You mean I am to let bygones be bygones. 

LUCINDA. If you please, Colonel Redfern. 

REDFERN. No, madam, I do not please. But I obey. The 
past is past — but there rem;iins the future, 

LUCINDA. Are you going to make your future home in 
Cranford, Colonel f 

REDFERN. I hope SO, Lucy. I shall stay on at the George 
until I’ve looked round, and then, I trust, anchorage. 

LUCINDA. Then no doubt we shall have friends in common 
at whose houses we m.iy chance to meet sometimes. . 

REDFERN. Other people’s houses ! You’re a cefrdial 
hostess, Lucy, h 

LUCINDA, Colonel Redfern, you have recalled the occasion 
when last you visited me. My father was already de.id, 
and, since the day of your call, no gentleman has entered 
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my house until to-day. Your coming here breaks all my 
rules. 

REDFERN, Then I think it’s time you had a little male 
society. 

LUCINDA. This is an old maid’s house. 

REDFERN. Old maid be hanged. I beg your pardon, 
Lucy. A soldier’s bluntness. But I am seeing you now as 
I saw you then with your bonny face and those dear blue 
eyes with what I fancied was the love-light in them, though 
now I know that it was just the sunshine of your soul, and 
the smile that has made my feyer-bed a thing of joy because 
I could lie still and think of you and— and— yes, madam, 
I will say it — the neatest ankle in the world peeping out 
below your petticoats. The Lord forgive me for recalling 
such a thing, but you wouldn’t believe the comfort that 
ankle’s been to me in India, 

LUCINDA. Colonel, hadn’t you better rub your eyes ? 

REDFERN. Why, madam ? 

LUCINDA. To see me as I am, 

REDFERN. I scc no cliaiige. It might have been yester- 
day. ' 

LUCINDA. You are laughing at me. 

REDFERN, I do iiot laugli at my divinity. 

LUCINDA. Then it is your pleasure, sir, to be gallant, and 
I suggest you find a better subject for your gallantry than a 
lean and wrinkled 

REDFERN. Lucy, have you a looking-glass ? 

LUCINDA. I see my wrinkles in it every day. 

REDFERN. Your glass tclls lics. 

LdciNDA. Colonel, I am too old for compliments. May I 
ask you to state what is the object of your visit ? 

REDFERN. Thc objcct, madam ! Upon my word, you 
are a little short. 

LUCINDA. I find you, sir, a little long. 

S3 
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REM'EiiN, Very well, madam, I will be brief. It is not 
the custom of the Service to beat about the bush. I have 
an object, and the object is to ask you to be my wife. It’s 
the second time of asking, Lucy, and it’s a plaguey long 
time since the first, but that was not my fault. It’s the 
lady’s privilege to change her mind. Won’t you change 
yours ? ' 

LUCINDA. Yes, Charles, my mind is changed. 

REDF 7!RN [afproachitig gladly\. Lucy f 

u3Q.iv.viK [backing with band -up]. You do not under- 
stand. 

REDFERN, I Understand that you have changed your 
mind, and 

LUCINDA. Charles, when I said “ No,” it was my lips that 
spoke. My mind, my heart were aching to say “ Yes ” — 
five-and-twenty years ago. To-day I am all united when 
I answer “ No.” 

REDFERN. Ah, but I’ll not take “ No ” this time. I’ll ask 
and ask again until ~ 

LUCINDA. Till what, Charles ? Till I become a girl 
again ? Your asking will not bring back my youth, nor 
yours. ; 

REDFERN. Mine ? Time does not matter if love keeps 

'young,/.';’-- ^ 

LUCINDA, Has yours kept young ? 

REDFERN, It is youiig and fresh and strong as on the day 
I went away. It’s never flagged. It’s 

LUCINDA. And I will tell you why. Because you went 
away and had a great career in India. You put your love 
aside and filled your mind with other thoughts. « 

REDFERN. Not filled. • 

LUCINDA. Oh, sparing me a small recess, securely sealed, 
as I seal up my autumn plums. You took it out some- 
times, that thought of me, to polish np and put it back 
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in its recess until the next campaign was over and gave you 
leisure for another look. But I’d no splendid wars to 
occupy my mind. I had no seal to put upon my love to 
keep it fresh. I'he pain was great until Time came to heal 
the open sore. Time put a halo round your love for me, 
but Time killed mine for you. 

REOFEKN. Lucy, it is not too late. Love doesn’t die. it 
sleep.s. Let me awaken yours to life. 

LUCINDA. It has been too late for many years. Charleii, 
I want you to understand. It is too late. I do not look 
for happiness, I have contentment. 

REDFERN. And wliat havc I f 

LUCINDA. You have had your life, a full life, Charles, a 
man’s life. 

REDFERN. I havc Uvcd on hopes. I can’t live on regrets. 

LUCINDA. Change them to memories. 

REDFERN. Of what ? 

LUCINDA, Of what ? For you the years have brought a 
great career. For me catastrophe. 

REDFERN, Then — then is there no hope for me, Lucy ? 

LUCINDA. , None. 

REDFERN [moving towards door\ In India, I have not known 
defeat. 

LUCINDA, You are back in England now, Colonel. 

REDFERN. Coloiiel ! 

LUCINDA [extending haml\. Good-bye, Charles, 

REDFERN [tahmg it, appealingly]. Lucy ! [SI'f shakes her 
head.] Good-bye. 



FOLLOWERS 

ix!cmv>k Iclosing locliet]. Helen, did I disappoint you 
greatly when I said I could not receive your Harry ? 

iir.LEN. We both hoped very much that he might 
come., 

LUCINDA. Helen, tell him from me that he may come, 
just once, if he will wipe his boots most carefully and sit 
there quietly in the centre of the room. 

HELEN. Oh, thank you. Miss Baines. Yon can’t tell how 
much pleasure you will give us both, 

\Exii HELEN. MISS BAINES camfully straightens her 
antimacassars, susan knocks, 

LUCINDA. Come in. [susan eiilw. 

SUSAN {awed\ Miss Baines ! 

LUCINDA. What is it, Susan i 

SUSAN, The gentleman. 

LUCINDA. Yes i 

SUSAN. He gave me this {showing sovereign^. Am I to 
keep .it, mem ? " 

LUCINDA, Certainly, Susan. 

SUSAN. He said it was for a new gown or— or a present 
for my sweetheart and — oh, miss, I do not want a gown, 
and I do so want a sweetheart, and I don’t care if it is 
forward to say it, for I do. 

LUCINDA. You remember I said “ No followers,” Susan. 

SUSAN. Yes, miss, I have not forgotten, nor likely: to, 
neither.-:, 

LUCINDA. You are young, Susan, 

SUSAN. Not me. I’m twenty-three in November. 

LUCINDA. Yes, you’re young. 

SUSAN. Too young for a sweetheart, miss ? • 

LUCINDA. No, Susan. I did «ay you were to have no 
followers, but if you meet with a man you like and let me 
know, and I.find on proper inquiry that he is respectable, I 
shall have no objection to his coming to see you once a 
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vveet, if lie will promise to move carefull/ in the kitchen 
and abstain from raising his voice. 

SUSAN [lineding at Lucindds Jeei\. Oh, Miss Baines ! 

LUCINDA \_sii>lply]. God forbid that I should grieve any 
young hearts. 

CURTAIN 


Inquiries respecting the acting rights in this play should 
be addressed to the author’s agent, Miss Elisabetli Marbury 
SO Queen Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.S, or to 
the American Play Company, Inc., 33 West 4snd Street, 
New York. 

For amateur performances the agents are Messrs Samuel 
French, Ltd., t.6 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C *, and *3 West 45th Street, Nevr York. 
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ScENi; : MRS prout’s study : luxuriously fnrnishod ; Itirge 
table in centre, ufon which are a new novel. Press- 
cuttings, and the usual apparatus of literary compositions. 
CHRISTINE is seated at the large table, ready for work, 
and awaiting the advent of mrs prout. io pass the 
time she picks up the novel, the leaves of zohich are not 
cut, and glances at a page here and there. Enter mrs 
PROUT, hurried and preoccsipied ; the famous novelist 
is attired in a plain morning gown, which in the per- 
fection of its cut displays the beauty of her figure. She 
nods absently to Christine, aid sits down in an arm- 
chair away from the table. 

CHRISTINE, Good morning, Mrs Prout. I’m afraid j^ou 
are still sleeping badly. 

MRS PROUT. Do I look it, girl ? 

CHRISTINE. You don’t specially look it, Mrs Prout. 
But I observe. You are my third novelist, and they have 
all taught me to observe. Before I took up novelists I was 
with a Member of Parliament, and he never observed 
anything except five-lino whjgs. > ■ ' 

MRS PROUT. Really i Five-line whips ! Oblige me by 
putting, that down in Notebook No. 2. There will be 
an M.P. in that wretched t]jirty-thousand-word* thing 
I’ve promised for the Christmas number of the Terk 
Surpriser and it might be useful. I might even make an 
epigramoutofit.^'^'■Yi>•“'^''^V.:■■'':■ 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Mrs Prout, 
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MRS TROUT. And what are your observations aboitt me ? 
ciiRisTiNJ! {while Well, this is twice in three 

ivecks that you’ve been here five minutes late in the 
norning. Jo 

MRS TROUT. Is that . all f You don’t think my .stuff’s 
ailing off f 

CHRisTiNis. Oh, no, Mrs Prout I I know it’s not falling 
iff. I was just going to tell yoit. The butler’s been in, 
nd wished me to inform you that he begged to give notice. 
Looking w^] It seems that last night you ordered him to 
ut the leaves of our new novel. {Patting book maternally] 
le said he just looked into it, and he thinks it’s disgraceful 
5 ask a respectable butler to cut the leaves of such a book, 
0 he begs to give warning. Oh, no, Mrs Prout, your stuff 
n’t falling off. 

MRS TROUT [grimly]. What did you say to him, girl ? 
CHRISTINE. First I looked at him, and then I s.aid, 
Brown, you will probably be able to get a place on the 
viewing staff of the Methodist Recorder’’ 

MRS TROUT. Christine, one day, I really believe, you will 
me to employ a secretary of your own. 

CHRISTINE. I hope .so, Mrs Prout. But I intend to keep 
■ the morbid introspection line. Ton do that so awfully 
ill. I think I shall go in for smart dialogue, with inar- 
ises and country houses, and a touch of old-fasliioncd 
man mature at the bottom. It appears to me that’s 
at’s coming along very shortly. . . . Shall we begin, 
.'Sprout? 

viRS TROUT {disinclined]. Yes, I suppose so. {Channg 
tBroat] By the w-ay, .anything special in the Pross- 
tings f 

iiiRiSTiNE. Nothing very special. {Fingering the pie of 
■ss-cuUings] Tlic Morning Call says, “genius in every 
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MRS PROUT [WiZJ-/]. Hum ! 

CHRISTINE. The Daily Reporter : Cora Prout may be 
talented — we should hesitate to deny it — but she is one of 
several of our leading novelists who should send themselves 
to a Board School in order to learn grammar.” 

MRS PROUT. Graramai again ! They must keep a 
grammar in the office ! Personally I thinlt it’s frightfully 
bad form to talk about grammar to a lady. But they 
never had any taste at the Reporter. Don’t read me any 
more. Let us commence work. 

CHRISTINE. Which will you do, Mrs Prout ? [Consvlting 
a diary of engagements] There’s the short story for the 
Illustrated Monthly^ six thousand, promised for next 
Saturday. There’s the article on “ Women’s Diversions ” 
for the British Review — they wrote for that yesterday. 
There’s the serial that begins in the Sunday Daily Sentinel 
in September — ^jmu’ve only done half the first instalment 
of that. And of course there’s Heart Ache. 

MRS PROUT. I think I’ll go on with Heart Ache. I feel 
it coining. I’ll do the short story for the Illustrated 
to-morrow. Where had I got to ? 

CHRISTINE {choosing the • correct notehook reads]. The 
inanimate form of the patient lay like marble on the marble 
slab of the operating table. ‘ The sponge, Nurse,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ where is it ? ’ ” That’s where you’d got to. 

MRS PROUT. Yes. I remember. New line. “ Isabel 
gazed at him imperturbably.” New line. -Quote-marks, 
“‘I fear, Doctor,’ she remarked, ‘ that in a moment of 
forgetfulness you have sewn it up in our poor patient.’ ” 
New line. Quote-marks. “ ‘ Damn I ’ said the doctor, 

‘ so 1 have.’ ” Rather good, Aat, Christine, eh f 

{oMTi.im'Nr. writes ist shetrthanis 

CHRISTINE. Oh, Mrs Prout, I think it’s beautiful. So 
staccato and crisp. By the way, I forgot to tell you that 
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there’s a leader in the Daily Snail on that frightful anony- 
mous attack in the forum against your medical accuracy. 
\Lookvng at mrs prout , who is silent, hut shows signs oj 
agiiation] You remember — “ Medicine in Fiction.” The 
Snail hacks up the Forum for all it’s worth. . . . Mrs Prout, 
you are ill. I was sure you were. What can I get for 
you f 

MRS vitovT [weakly wiping her eyesl. Nonsense, Christine. 
I am a little unstrung, that is all. I want nothing. 

CHRISTINE. Your imagination is too much for you. 

MRS PROUT Perhaps so. 

CHRISTINE [fmnly'\. But it isn’t all due to an abnormal 
imagination. You’ve never been quite cheerful since you 
turned Mr Adrian out. 

MRS PROUT. You forget yourself, Christine. 

CHRISTINE. I forget nothing, Mrs Prout, myself least 
of all. Mr Adrian is your dead husband’s son, and you 
turned him out of your house, and now you’re sorry. 

MRS PROUT. Christine, you know perfectly well that I — 
er — requested him to go because he would insist on making 
love to you, which interfered with our work. Besides, it 
was not quite nice for a man to make love to the secretary 
of his stepmother, I wonder you are indelicate enough 
to refer to the matter. You should never have permitted 
his advances. 

CHRISTINE. I didn’t permit them. I wasn’t asked to. I 
tolerated them. I hadn’t been secretary to a lady novelist 
with a stepson before, and I wasn’t quite sure what was 
included in the duties. I ahvays like to give satisfaction, 

MRS, PROUT. You do givc satisfaction. Let that end the 
discussion. ■ ■ ■ 

CHRISTINE. [Pouting, turning to her notehook, readsi] 
“ ‘ Damn ! ’ said the doctor, ‘so I have.’ ” [Fatue.] 

Damn ! ’ said the doctor, ‘ so I have,’ ” [Pause. 

64 
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MRS pROUT. Christine, did you jind out who was the 
author of that article on “ Medicine in Fiction ” ? 

CHRISTINE. Is that what’s bothering you, Mr.s Prout f 
Of course it was a nasty attack, but it is very unlike you to 
trouble about critics. 

MRS PROUT. It has hurt me more th.m I ciui say. That 
,was why I asked you to make a few discreet inquiries. 

CHRISTINE. I did ask at my club. 

MRS I’ROUT. And what did they think there ? 

CHRISTINE. They laughed at me, and said every one knew 
you had ivritten it yourself just to keep the silly season 
alive, July being a sickly month for reputations, . 

MRS PROUT. What did you say to that ? 

CHRISTINE. I should prefer not to repeat it. 

MRS PROUT. Christine, I insist. Your modesty is becom- 
ing a disease. 

CHRISTINE. I said they were fools-- — - 

MRS PROUT. A little abrupt, perhaps, but effective. 

CHRISTINE, Not to SCO that the grammar was different 
from ours. ' 

MRS PROUT. Oh ! that was what you said, was it f 

CHRISTINE. It was, and it settled them. 

MRS PROUT \_asstmmg a conjidcntidl tfir], Christine, I 
believe I know W'ho wn-ote that article. 

CHRISTINE, Who f 

MRS prout. Dr Gardner, [Bursts into fears.'] 

CHRISTINE [soothing her]. But he lives on the floor below, 
in the very flat underneath this. , ' : / , , 

MRS PROUT [choking hack her sohs]. Yes. It is too dreadful. 

CHRISTINE. But he comes here nearly every evening.* 

MRS PROUT [shcirfly]. Who toli you. that h ; : 

CHRISTINE. Now, Mrs Prout, let me implore you to be 
calm. The butler told me. 1 didn’t ask liimj and as I 
cannot be expected to foretell what my employer’s butler 
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will say before he opens his month, I am not to blame. 
{Compresses her Ups^ Shall we continue ? 

MRS PROUT. Christine, do you think it was Dr Gardner ? 
I would give worlds to know. 

cjnusTiNE {coUlly analytic]. Do you mean that you 
would give worlds to know that it was Dr Gardner, or that 
it wasn’t Dr Gardner ? Or would give worlds merely to 
know the autlior’s name — no matter who lie might 
be ? 

MRS PROUT [sighing]. You arc dreadfully unsympathetic 
this morning. 

CHRISTINE. I am placid, nothing else. Please recollect 
that when you engaged me you asked if you might rely on 
me to be placid, as your previous secretary, when you 
dictated the pathetic chapters, had wept so freely into her 
notebook that she couldn’t transcribe her stuff, besides 
permanently injuring her eyesight. Since you .ask my 
opinion as to Dr Gardner being the author of this attack 
on you, I say that he isn’t. Apart from the facts that he 
lives on the floor below, and that he is, so the butler says, 
a constant visitor in the evenings, there is the additional 
fact — a fact which I have several time.s observed for my.self 
without the assistance of the butler — that he likes you. 

MRS PROUT. You have noticed that. It is true, But 
he question is : Does he like me sufficiently not to attack 
ny work in the public Press ? That is the point. The :: 
vriter of that cruel article begins by saying that he has no 
lersonal animus, and that he is actuated solely by an 
ntliusiasm for the cause of medicine and the, medical 
irofe^sion. 

CHRISTINE. You mean 'to infer, Mrs Prout, that the 
uthor of the article might, as a man, like you, while as a 
octor he despised you f 

MRS PROUT [lohimperhtg again]. That is my suspicion, 

6 
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CHRISTINE. But Dr Gardner does more than like you. 
He adores you. / ^ 

MRS TROUT. He adores my talent, my genius, my fame, 
my wealth ; but does he adore me i I am not an ordinary 
woman, and it is no use pretending that I am. I must 
think of these things. ■ 

CHRISTINE. Neither is Dr Gardner an ordinary doctor. 
His researches into toxicology — ■ — > ■ ' ■ 

MRS TROUT. His researches are nothing to me. I wish 
he wasn’t a doctor at all. 

CHRISTINE. Even doctors have their place in the world, 
Mrs Prout. 

MRS PROUT. They should not meddle with fiction, poking 
their noses 

CHRISTINE. But if fiction meddles with them . . . f You 
know fiction is really very meddlesome. It pokes its nose 
with .grdat industry. ; 

MRS vs.om \pulUng herself together]. Christine, you have 
never understood me. Let us continue. 

CHRISTINE \wiih an offended, air, turning once more to her 
notebook]. “ ‘ Damn ! ’ said the doctor, ‘ so I have.’ ” 

MRS PROUT Icoiighing], New line. “A smile flashed 

across the lips of Isabel as she took up a glittering knife ” 

[Gives a great sob.] Gh, Christine ! I’m sure Dr Gardner 
wrote it. . .. , • ■ 

CHRISTINE. Very well, madam. He wrote it. We have 
at last settled something, [mrs prout buries her face in her 
hands. Christine ioofo and after an instant’s pause 
springs towards her.] You poor dear! You are perfectly 
hysterical this morning. You must go and lie down" for a 
little. A horizontal posture is :w"ltat you need. 

MRS PROUT. Perhaps you arc right. I will leave you for 
an hour. [Jotters to her feet.] Take down this note for 
Dr Gardner. lie may call this morning. In fact, L rather 
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tliinlc he will. “ The answer to the question, is ‘ No ’ ” — 
capital N. 

CHRISTINE. Shall I sign it ? 

MRS PROuT, Yes j sign it “ C. P.” And if he comes, 
give it him yourself, and say that I can see no one. And, 
Christine, would you mind [crying gently ngniii] seeing the 
b-b-butler, and try to reason him into a sensible attitude 
towards my n-fi-novels ? In my present state of health I 
couldn’t stand any change. And he is so admirable at 
table. 

CHRISTINE. Shall I offer some compromise in our next 
novel ? I might inquire what is the irreducible minimum 
of his demands. 

MRS FROUT [famtlyl. Anything, anything, if he will stay, 

CHRISTINE [following MRS PROUT to the door, and touching 
her shoulder caressingly\ Try to sleep. 

[Exit MRS PROUT. CHRISTINE tohistlss in a low tone 
as she returns meditatively to her seat. 

CHRISTINE [looking at her notehookf “ Isabel took up a 
glittering knife,” did she ? “ The answer to the question 
is ‘ No,’ ” with a capital N. “ C. P.” sounds like Carter 
Paterson. Now, as I have nothing to do, I think I will 
Icvote the morning to an article on “ tlyateria in Lady 
Sfovclists.” Um ! Ah ! “ The answer to the question is 
No ’ ” — capital N. What question ? Can it be that the 
ily- white hand of the author of Heart Ache has . , , f 
Knock.'l Gome in. • 

Enter xrs. QXTKxrmm 

GAifDNER. Gh, good luoi'ning, Miss Feversham. 

CHRISTINE. Good morning, Dr Gardner. You seem 
urprised to sec me here. Yet I am to be found in this 
hair daily at this hour. 

garoner. Not at all, not at all. I assure you I fully 
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expected to find both you and the chair, I also expected 
to find Mrs Front. 

cmasTiNE. Are you capable of interrupting our literary 
labours ? We do not receive callers so early, Dr Gardner, 
Which reminds me that I have several times remarked that 
this study ought not to have a door opening into the 
corridor. 

GARDNER. As foi' that, may I venture to offer the excuse 
that I had an appointment with Mrs Prout I 

CHRISTINE, At what hour ? She never makes appoint- 
ments before noon. 

GARDNER, I believe she did say twelve o’clock. 

CHRISTINE [looking tit her watch']. And it is now twenty- 
five minutes to ten. Punctuality is a virtue. You may be 
said to have raised it to the dignity of a fine art. 

GARDNER. I will wait, [Sits down,] I trust that I do 
not interrupt ? ^ 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Doctor, I regret to say that you do. I 
was about to commence the composition of an article. 

GARDNER. Upon what ? •: 

CHRISTINE, Upon “Hysteria in Lady Novelists.” It is 
my speciality, 

GARDNER. Surcly lady novelists are not hysterical ? 

CHRISTINE, The increase of hysteria among that class of 
persons is one of the saddest features of the age. 

GARDNER, Dear me ! [Enthusiastically] But I can tell you 
the name of one lady novelist who isn’t hysterical — and that, 
perhaps, the greatest name of all — Mrs Prout. 

CHRISTINE. Of course not, of course not, Doctor. Never- 
theless, Mrs Prout is somewhat indisposed this morning, 

GARDNER. Cora— ill ! What is it ? ■ Nothing serious ? ■ 

CHRISTINE. Rest assured. The merest slight indisposition. 
Just sufficient to delay us an hour or two with our work. 
Nothing more. Nerves, you know. The imagination of a 
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great artist, Dr Gardner, ig often too active, too stressful, 
for the frail physical organism. 

GARDNER. All ! You regard Mrs Prout as a great artist ? 

cHRisTtNE. Doctor— even to ask such a question . . .! 
Do not you f 

GARDNER. I f To uie she is unique, I say. Miss 
F eversham, were you ever in love f 

CHRISTINE. In love ? I have had preferences. 

GARDNER. Aiuong incn f 

CHRISTINE. No ; .among boys. Recollect I am only 
twenty, though singularly precocious in shrewdness and 
calm judgment. 

GARDNER. Twenty ? You amaze me. Miss Feversham. 
I have often been struck by your common sense and knowi 
ledge of the world. They would do credit to a woman 
of fifty. 

CHRISTINE. I am glad to notice that you do not stoop to 
2 ffer me vulgar compliments about my face. 

GARDNER. I Am incapable of such ' conduct. I esteem 
i^our mental qualities too highly. And so you have had 
rour preferences among boys ? 

CHRISTINE. Yes, I like to catch them from eighteen to 
:wenty. They are, so sweet and fresh then, like new milk, 
rile s7n-ployd of the Express Dairy Company who leaves me 
ny half-pint at my lodgings each morning is a perfectly 
ovely dear. I adore liim, 

GARDNER, He is One of your preferences, then ? 

CHRISTINE. A preference among milkmen, of whom, as I 
hange my lodgings frequently, I have known many. Then 
herc„i.s rhe postman — not a day more than eighteen, I am 
ure, though that is contrary to . the regulations of 
t Martin’s-Ic-Grand. Dr Gardner, you should see my 
ostman. When he brings them I can receive even rejected 
rtiedes with equanimity. 
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GARDNER. I should be charmed to see him. But tell 
me, Miss Feversham, have you had no serious preferences ? 

CHRISTINE. You sceiu interested in. this question of 
preferences.;’.:., 

GARDNER. I am., 

CHRISTINE. Doctor, I will open my heart to you. It is 
conceivable you may be of use to me. You are- on friendly 
terms with Adrian, and doubtless you know the historypf 
his exit from this house. [Gardner nods, with a smile.J 
Doctor, he and I are passionately attached to each other. 
Our ages are precisely alike. It is a beautiful idyll, or 
rather it would be, if dear Mrs Prout did not try to trans- 
form it into a tragedy. She has not only turned the 
darling boy out, but she has absolutely forbidden him 
the house. 

GARDNER. Doubtlcss shc had her reasons. 

CHRISTINE. Oh, Fm sure she had. Only, you see, her 
reasons aren’t ours. Of course we could marry at once if 
we chose. I could easily keep Adrian. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to inconvenience dear Mrs Prout. It is a mis- 
take to quarrel with the rich relations of one’s future 
husband. But I was thinking that perhaps you, Doctor, 
might persuade dear Mrs Prout that my marriage to Adrian 
need not necessarily interfere with the performance of my 
duties as her secretary. ' . 

GARDNER. Anything that I can do, Miss Feversham, you 
'may rely oil me; doing. ■ ' ' 

CHRISTINE. You are a dear. ;, ■ ; , ’ ; 

GARDNER. But wliy sliould you imagine that 1 have any 
influence with Mrs Prout f , , 

CHRISTINE. I do not imagine^ I know. It is my un- 
erring insight over again, my faultless observation. Doctor, 
you did not begin to question, me about love because you 
were interested in my love affairs, but because you were 
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sterested in your own, and couldn’t keep off the subject, 
read you like a book. , You . love Mrs Prout, my dear 
octor. Therefore you have influence over her. No 
Oman is uninfluenced by the man who loves her. 
GARDNER [laughing hetioeen self-satisfaction awl self- 
nscinusness\. You have noticed that I admire Mrs Front i 
appears that nothing escapes you. 

CHRISTINE. That is a trifle. The butler ha.s noticed it. 
GARDNER. The butler ! 

CHRISTINE. The butler- 

GARDNER [witli abmdoii]. Let him. Let the whole 
irld notice. Miss Feversham, be it known that I love 
rs Prout with passionate adoration. Before the day is 
t I shall either be her affianced bridegroom — or I shall 
a dead man. 

SHiusTiNE [leaning forward, in a low, tense voice]. You 
iposed to her last night ? 
jardneu. I did. 

nlRiSTiNE. And you were to come for the answer this 
rning ? 

iardner. Yes. Can you not guess that I am eager — 
ited ? Can you not pardon me for thinking it is noon 
twenty-fire minutes to ten ? Ah, Miss Feversham, if 
dan adores you with one-tenth of the fire with which I 
re Mrs Prout- — - . 

HiusTTNE. Stop, Doctor, I do not wish to he. a burnt 
ifice. Now let me ask you a question. You have seen 
[: attack on Mrs Prout, entitled “ Medicine in Fiction,” 
1m month’s Forum. Do you know the author of it } 
AIM3NER. I don’t. Has it disturbed Mrs Prout ? 

HiusTiNE. It has. DidMie not mention it to you f 
ARDNCR. Not a word. If I did know the author of it, 
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CHRISTINE. I trust you will chloroform him first. It 
will he horrid of you if you don’t. 

GARDNER. I absolutely dcclinc to chloroform him first 

CHRISTINE. You must, . .. 

GARDNER. Twon’t. 

CHRISTINE. Never mind. Perhaps you will be dead, 
•Remember that you h.ave promised to kill yourself to-day 
on a certain contingency. Should you really do it f 
Should you really put an end to your life if Mrs Prout 
gave you , a refusal f 

GARDNER. I swear it. Existence would be valueless 
to me. 

CHRISTINE, By the way, Mrs Prout told me that if you 
called I was to say that she could see no one. 

GARDNER. See no One I But she promised . . , 

CHRISTINE.- However, she left a note. 

GARDNER \^startittg up\, G\ve it to me instantly. Why 
didn’t you give it me before ? 

CHRISTINE. I had no opportunity. Besides, I haven’t 
transcribed it yet. It was dictated. 

GARDNER. Dictateil ? Are you sure f 

CHRISTINE \seriously]. Oh, yes, she dictates everything. 

GARDNER. Well, wcll, read it to me. Quick, I say. 

cmi'iTim ]turning over leaves rapidlyl. TAtvs h h. Are 
you listening ? 

GARDNER. Great Heaveu ! 

CHRISTINE [reads from her shorthand notes']. “The answer 
to your question is- — — ” 

GARDNER, Go On, 

CHiinsTiNE her breath first]. “Yes. — Gt; P.” 

There! I’ve saved your life for*you. 

GARDNER. You havc indeed, my dear girl. But I must 
see her. 1 must see my beloved Cora. 

CHRISTINE [taking bis hand]. Accept my advice, Doctor — 
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; advico of a simple, artless girl. Do not attempt to see 
■ to-day. There are seasons of emotion when a woman 
ops!\ . . . Go downstairs and write to her, and then 
e the letter to me. \Pais him on the back.'\ 

;ardner. I will, by Jove. Miss Feversham, you’re a 
)d sort. And as you’ve told me something, I’ll tell 
i something. Adrian is going to storm tlic castle 
day. 

iRisTiNE. Adrian ! \_A knock. 

Enter Adrian 

DRiAN. Since you command it, I enter. 

ARDNER. Let me pass, bold youth. 

[Exit DR GARDNER hurriedly. 
DRIAN [overcome hy Gardner’s hastel. Why this ava- 
:he f Has something happened suddenly ? 

KRISTINE. Several things have happened suddenly, 
ian, and several more will probably happen when 
r mamma discovers that you are defying her orders in 
audacious manner. Why are you here ? [Kisses him^ 
. perfect duck ! ; ' 

3RIAN [gravelyl. I am not here, Miss Feversham 

iRiSTiNE. “ Miss Feversham ” — and ray kiss still warm 
lis lips ! : ^ 

IRIAN. I repeat, Miss Feversham, that I am not here. 
; [pointing to himself] is not I. It is merely a rather 
:t member of the staff of the Daily Snail, come to 
rview Cora Prout, the celebrated novelist. 

IRISTINE. And I have kissed a Snail reporter. Ugh ! ' 
iKiAN. Inipetuosity .has ruined many women. 

IRISTINE. It is'a rnorrilng of calamities. [Assuming the 
Wna/ poii?] Your card, please, . 

J^handing card]. With pleasure. 

IRISTINE [taking card by the e.xtreme. corner, perusing it 
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with disdain, and theti droppuig ii on the floor\. We never see 
interviewers in tlie morning. 

ADRIAN. Then I will call this afternoon. 

CHRISTINE. You must Write for an appointnient, 

ADRIAN. Oh ! I’ll take my chances, thank.s. 

CHRISTINE. We never give them : it is tmr rule. Wc 
have to be very particular. The fact is, we hate Inauii; 
interviewed, and we only submit to the procciis oni nl a 
respectful regard for the great and enlightened juibliv. 
Any sort of notoriety, any suggestion of self-advertisement, 
is distasteful to us. What do you wish to inlerview us 
about ? If it’s the new novel, wc are absolutely mum. 
Accept that from me. 

ADRIAN. It isn’t the new novel. The Snail wt-slics to 
know whether Mrs Front feels inclined to make, any st.ne- 
ment in reply to that article, “ Medicine in Ficilon,” in 
the Forum. 

CHRISTINE. Oh, Adrian, do you know anydiiiig alwmi 
that article ? 

ADRIAN, Rather ! I know /i// about it. 

CHRISTINE. You treasure! You invalitaMe darlini;! ! 
will marry you to-morrow morning by .npecial license ■ 

ADRIAN, Recollect, it is a Snail rejiortcr whom yuii arc 
addressing. Suppose I were to print that ! 

CHRISTINE. Just SO. You firc prudence itself, I'.diilf 1, 
for the moment, happen to be a liltle- n little aimniinal. 

I saved a imiii’s life this morning, ami it Ls apt to up;un (un;’.; 
nerves. It is a rlreadful thing to do — to .save a m.m’s life. 
And the consequences will lie siiiijdy frighlful fur me, 
{Buries her face in her hands f\ 

ADRIAN. Christine {taking her iMtndsI, what tire you r.ivinf; 
about? You are not yourself. 

CHRISTINE. ,t wi.d) I wasn’t. {Looking up with j-n.yj 
calm} Adrian, there is a possibility of your hdug able to 
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ve me from tlic results of my horrible act, if only you will 
II me the name of the author of that article in the Forum. 
ADRIAN [tenderly]. Cliristine, you little know what you 
t. But for you I w'ill do anything. . . . Kiss me, my 
lite lily. [She kisses him.] 

CHRISTINE Tell me. 

[Refolds her in his arms. 
Enter v'Si.ov'v, excitedly 

UR3 PROUT [as she enters]. Christine, that appalling 
tier has actually left the house. ... [Observing group] 
lavens ! 

:hristine [quietly disengaging herself]. You seem a little 
■.ter, Mrs Front. A person to interview yon from the 
ily Snail [^pointing to Adrian]. 
tiRS PROUT. Adrian ! 
ldrian. Yes, Mamma. 

,IRS PROUT [opening her lips to speak and then closing 
m]. Sit down. 

iDRiAN, Certainly, Mamma. [Sijfr.] 

JRS PROUT. How dare you come here ? 

.BRIAN. I don’t know how, Mamma. [Picks up his 
i from the floor and hands it to her ; then resumes his 

. 

vv-o-UT [glancing at card]. Pah \ 

HRisTiNu. That’s just what I told the person, Mrs 
ut. [mus PROUT burns her up with a glance.] 

IRS PROUT. You have, then, abandoned your medical 
lies, for which I had paid all the fees f 
URiAN. Yes, Mamma. You see, I was obliged to earn 
ethirig at once. So I«took to journalism. I am getting 
quite nicely. The editor of the Snail that I m.ay 
ew your next book. 

:rs PROUT. Unnatural stepson, to review in cold blood 
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the novel of your own stepmother! But this morning 
I am getting used to misfortunes. . 

ADRIAN. It cuts me to the heart to hear yon refer to any 
action of mine as a misfortune for you. Perhaps you 
would prefer that I should at once relieve you of my 
presence ;? ' y v 

MRS PRouT. Decidedly, yes~that is, if Christine thinks 
she can do without the fifth act of that caress which I 
interrupted. 1 

CHRISTINE, The curtain was already falling, madam. 

MRS PROUT. Very well. [To Adrian] Good-day. 

ADRIAN. As a stepson I retire. As the “ special ” of the 
Daily Snail I must insist on remaining. A “ special ” of 
the Daily Snail is incapable of being snubbed. He knows 
what he wants, and he gets it, or he ceases to be a “ special ” 
of the Daily Snail. 

MRS PROUT. I esteem the Press, and though I should 
prefer an existence of absolute privacy,. I never refuse its 
demands. I sacrifice myself to my public, freely acknow- 
ledging that a great artist has no exclusive right to the 
details of his own dally life. A great artist belongs to the 
world. What is it you want, Mr Snail ? 

ADRIAN. I want to know whether you care to say anything 
in reply to that article on “ Medicine in Eiedon ” in the 
■ Forwm.' ■ ‘ y] 

MRS PROUT l^sinJiing back in despair]. That atliclc again ! 
[Sil/wg M/j] Tell me — do you know the. author f 

ADRIAN. "I do. 

MRS PROUT., His name 1 

ADRIAN. He is a friend of mine. . . : * ' 

MRS PROUT. His name! 

ADRIAN. I am informed that in. writing it he was actuated 
by the highest motives. His desire was not only to make 
a little money, but to revenge himself against a person who 
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had deeply injured him. He didn’t know much about 
medicine, being only a student, and probably the larger 
part of his arguments could not be sustained, but he knew 
enough to make a show, and he made it. 

MRS PROUT. His name ! I insist. 

ADRIAN. Adrian Spout or Prout — I have a poor 
memory. . . . 

MRS PROOT. Is it possible ? 

CHRISTINE. Monster ! 

ADRIAN. Need I defend myself, Mamma ? Consider 
what you had done to me. You had devastated ray 
young heart, which was just unfolding to its first passion. 
You had blighted the springtime of the exquisite creature 
[looking at Christine, w/;a is moved by the feeling in his tones] 
^the exquisite creature who was dearer to me than all 
the world. In place of the luxury of my late father’s 
house you offered me — the street. ... 

CHRISTINE. Yes . . . and Gower Street. 

ADRIAN. You, who should have gently fostered and 
encouraged the frail buds of my energy and intelligence — 
you cast me forth . . . ' 

CHRISTINE. Cast them forth, 

ADRIAN. Cast them forth, untimely plucked, to wither, 
and perhaps die, in the deserts of a great city. And for 
what ? For what ? 

CHRISTINE. Merely lest she should be deprived of my 
poor services. Ah! Mrs Prout, can you wonder that 
Mr Adrian should actively resent such conduct— -you with 
your marvellous knowledge of human nature f 

MRS PROUT. Adrian, di<|, you really write it ? 

ADRIAN. Why, of course. You seem rather pleased than 
otherwise, Mamma. 

MRS PROUT [after cogitating]. Ah ! You didn’t write it, 
reaUy. You are. just boasting. It is a plot, a plot 1 
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ADRIAN. I can prove that I wrote it, since you impugn 
my veracity. ■'-■V,-' 

MRS PROUT. How can you prove it ? 

ADRIAN. By producing the cheque which I received from 
the Toniw. this very morning. 

MRS PROUT. Produce it, and I will forgive all. 

ADRIAN [with a sign to Christine that he entirely fails to 
comprehend the situation\. I fly. It is in my humble attic, 
round the corner. Back in two minutes. [Exit adrian. 

MRS PROUT. Christine, did he really write it f 

CHRISTINE. Can you doubt his word I Was it for lying 
that you ejected the poor youth from this residence ? 

MRS PROUT. Ah! If lie did! [Stniles.] Of course Dr 
Gardner has not called ? 

CHRISTINE. Yes, he was in about twenty minutes ago, 

MRS PROUT [agonised]. Did you give him my note ? 

CHRISTINE. No. 

MRS PROUT. Thank heaven ! 

CHRISTINE, I had not copied it out, so I read it to him. 

MRS PROUT, You read it to him ? 

CHRISTINE. Yes ; that seemed the obvious thing to do. 

MRS PROUT [in black despair], AH is over. [Smh back. 

Enter dr Gardner hastily 

GARDNER [excitcd], I was looking out of the window of 
my flat when I saw Adrian tear along the street. I said to 
myself, “ A man, even a reporter, only runs like that when 
a doctor is required, and urgently required. Some one 
is perhaps my darling Cora.”; , Sp I flew upstairs. 

MRS PROUT [with a s}yriek]. 'Dx Gardner ! » 

GARDNER. You vjrtf indeed ill, ifty beloved. [Approaching 
her] What is the matter J 

MRS PROUT [waving him off]. It is nothing, Doctor. 
Could you get me some salts ? I have mislaid mine. [iSjg/ir.] 
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GAUDNER. Salts I In 30 instant. [A-r/j: nii Gardner. 

MRS PROUT. Christine, you said you read my note to Dr 
Gardner. 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Mrs Front. 

MRS PROUT. His behaviour is singular in the extreme. He 
seems positively overjoyed, while the freedom of liis endear- 
ing epithets What were the precise terms I used ? 

Read me the note. 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Mrs Front. [Reads dmurely\ “ Thii 
answer to your question is ‘ Yes’” — with a capital N, 

MRS PROUT. “ Yes ” with a capital N ? 

CHRISTINE [calmly\, I mean with a capital Y. 

[CHRISTINE and mrs PROUT look steadily at each other, 
Then they both smile. 

Enter dr Gardner 

GARDNER [handing the salts']. You are sure you arc not ill ? 

MRS PROUT [smiling at him radiantly], I am convinced of 
it. Christine, will you kindly reach me down the dictionary 
from that shelf ?: 

[While Christine’s back is turned dr Gardner gives, 
and MRS PROUT returns, a -passionate kiss. 

CHRISTINE [ha7iding dictionary]. Here it is, Mrs Front. 

MRS PROUT [after consulting it], I thought I could not be , 
mistaken. Christine, you have rendered me a- service 
[regarding her affectionately] — a service for which I shall 
not forget to express my gratitude ; but I am obliged to 
dismiss you instantly from ray service. 

CHRISTINE. Dismiss me, madam ? 

GARDNER. Cora, Can you be so cruel ? 

MRS PROUT. Alas, yes i She has sinned the secretarial 
sin which is beyond forgiveness. She has misspelt. 

GARDNER. Impossible 1 
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GARDNER, Tell me the sad details. 

MRS RROUT. She has been guilty of spelling “ No ” with 

GARDNER. Dear me! And a word of one syllable, tool 
Miss Feversham, I should not have thought it of you. 

Enter Adrian 

ADRIAN \_as he hands a cheque for mrs prout’s inspe.ction\. 
Here again, Doctor ? 

GARDNER. Ycs, and to stay. 

MRS PROUT. Adrian, the Doctor and I are engaged to be 
married. And tallcing of marriage, you observe that girl 
there in the corner ? Take her and marry her at the 
earliest convenient moment. She is no longer my secretary. 

ADRIAN. What ! You consent f 

MRS PROUT. I consent. 

ADRIAN. And you pardon my article ? 

MRS p’ROUT. No, my dear Adrian, I ignore it. Here, 
take your ill-gotten gains. [Returning cheque] They will 
bring you no good. And since they will bring you no good, 
I have decided to allow you the sum of five hundred pounds 
a year. You must have something. 

ADRIAN. Stepmother! 

CHRISTINE [advancing to take mrs proot’s Step- 

mother-in-lawl :; . 

GARDNER. Cora, you are an angeh 

MRS PROUT. Merely an artist, my dear Tom, merely an 
artist. I have the dramatic sense— -that is all. 

ADRIAN. Your sense is more than dramatic, it is common ; 
it is even horse. What about the Snail “ special,” Mummy f 

MRS PROUT. My attitude is one of strict silence, 

ADRIAN, But I must go away with something. 

MRS PROUT, Strict silence. The attack is beneath my 
notice. 

: F : , ■ ■ 
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ABiUAN. But what can I //jj; ? 

cHiiiSTlNK. Say that Mrs Front’s late secretary, Miss 
Eeversham, having retired from her post, has already entered 
upon a career of original literary composition. That will 
be a nice newsy item, won’t it f 
ADRIAN \tahing out notebookl- Rather ! What is she at 
work on ? , ; ■ 

CHRISTINE. Oh, well, I scarcely 

GARDNER. I know — Hysteria in Lady Novelists.” 

MRS PROUT. What ? 

GARDNER [<a CHRISTINE]. Didn’t you tell me so ? 
CHRISTINE. Of course I didn’t, Doctor. What a shocking 
memory you have ! It is worse than my spelling. 

GARDNER. Then what did you say ? 

CHRISTINE. I said, “ Generosity in Lady Novelists.” 

CURTAIN 


Applications reg-n'ding amateur performances of this 
play should be addressed to Messrs James E. Pinker and 
Son, Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C.i, 
or to Mr Le Roy Phillips, 41 Winter Street, Uoston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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mtng. A roo7n in an old cottage, with walls of dark oak, 
lit only by the moonlight that peers through the long, low 
casement-window at the back, and the glow from the fire 
that is burning merrily on the spectator’s left. A cobbled 
street can be seen outside, and a door to the right of the 
window opens directly on to it. Opposite the fire is a 
kitchen dresser with cups and, plates Uvinkling in the fire- 
light. A high-backed oak settle, as though afraid, of the 
cold moonlight, has turned its lack on the window and 
warms its old timbers at the fire. In the middle of the 
room stands a table with a red cover ; there are chairs on 
either side of it. On the hob, a kettle is keeping itself 
warm ; whilst overhead, on the hood of the chimneypiece, 
a small lamp is turned very low. ' 
igtire flits past the window and, with a click of the latch, 
piERRE'm enters. She hangs up her cloak by the door, 
, gives a little shiver and runs to warm herself for a moment, 
. Then, having tiirned up the lamp, she places the, kettle, on 
the fire. Crossing the room, she takes a tablecloth from 
the dresser and proceeds to lay tea; setting out crockery 
for two. Once she goes to the window and, drawing aside 
the common red casement curtains, looks out, but returns 
' to her work, disappointed. She puts a spoonful of tea 
into the teapot, and. another, and a third. Sonifthing 
outside attracts her attention; she listens, her face 
brightening. A voice is heard singing : 

“ Buby, don’t wait for the moon, 

She is caught in a tangle of boughs ; 
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And mellow and musical June 

Is saying ‘Good-night’ to the cows.” 
voice draws nearer and a conical white hat goes 
fast the window. Pierrot enters. 

PIERROT [throwing his hat to Pierrette]. Ugh ! How cold 
it is. My feet are like ice, 

piERRETi'E. Here are your slippers. I put them down to 
warm. 

[Si<f kneels beside him^ as he sits before the fire and com- 
mences to slif off his shoes, 

PIERROT 

“ Baby, don’t wait for the moon, 

she will put out her tongue and grimace ; 

And mellow and musical June 
Is pinning the stars in their place.” 

IsnT tea ready yet ? 

PIERRETTE. Neatly. Only waiting for the kettle to boil, 
PIERROT. How cold it was in the market-place to-day ! I 
don’t believe I sang at all well, I can’t sing in the cold, 
PIERRETTE. Ah, you’i'e like the kettle. He can’t sing 
when he’s cold either, Huriy up, Mr Kettle, if you 
please. 

PIERROT, I wish it were in love with the sound of its own 
voice. 

piERRE'rTE. I believe it is. Now it’s singing like a bird. 
We’ll make the tea with the nightingale’s tongue. [She 
pours the boiling water into the teafot\\ Come along. 

s>x^r.'e.QT:\lookingintothejire\ I wonder. She had beauty, 
she had form, but had she'^soul 
inmssmr^ [cutting bread and butter at the tablel. Come 
and be cheerful, instead of grumbling there to the fire, 
PIERROT, I vvas thinking, , : . : 
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PIERRETTE. Come and have tea. Wheo ^ 

fire, thoughts only fly up the chimney. ■ . . . r;;v(^ 

PIERROT. The whole world’s a chimn^/l’'^'j^ fm' in 
people a thing as worthless as paper, and H "j’, ^ 

them and makes a stir ; but real thought, they h t n /■,'* '■ \ 
with the smoke. _ p. ..nr-u! 

PIERRETTE. Cheer up, Pierrot. Sec how tldek ■* 
the butter. 

PIERROT. You’re always cheerful. 

PIERRETTE. I try to be happy. 

PIERROT. Ughl ., 

[Hi has moved to the table. There #V a short sitence, 
during which Pierrot sips bis tea moodily - 

PIERRETTE. Tea all right ? 

PIERROT. Middling. 

PIERRETTE. Only middling ! I’ll pour yon out sonu- ft f:> i. 

PIERROT. Oh, it’s all right ! Plow you do wony f’'' • 

PIERRETTE. Heigh-lio! Shall I chain up that big bhn k dog f 

PIERROT. I say, did you see that girl to-day ? 

PIERRETTE. Whcreabouts ? _ . 

PIERROT. Standing by the horse-trough. With Ism; 
air, and a string of great beads. 

PIERRETTE, I didn’t SCO her, 

PIERROT. I did, though. And she saw me. Wati'hcd me 
all the time I was singing, and clapped her hands Hke any- 
thing each time. I wonder if it is possible for a woin.m to 
have a soul as well as such beautiful colouring. 

PIERRETTE. She was made up:! 

PIERROT. I’m sure she was not I And how do you know r 
You didn’t see her. - 

PIERRETTE. Perhaps I See htT. 

PIERROT. Now, look here, Pierrette, -it’s no good your 
being jealous. When you and I took on this show buaiiu'ss, 
we arranged to be just partners and nothing more, if I 
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see any one I want to marry, I shall marry ’em. And if yon 
see any one who wants to marry yon, you can marry ’em. 
piEKRETTE, I’m not jealous ! It’s absurd ! 

PIERROT [singing abstractedly^, 

“ Baby, don’t wait for the moon, 

She has scratched her white chin on the gorse j 
And mellow and musical June 
Is bringing the cuckoo remorse.” 

PIERRETTE. Did you see that girl after the show ? 

PIERROT. No. She had slipped away in the crowd. Here, 
I’ve had enough tea. I shall go out and try to find her, 
PIERRETTE, Why don’t you stay in by the fire ? You 
could help me to darn the socks. 

PIERROT. Don’t try to chaff me. Darning, indeed ! I 
hope life has got something better in it than darning, 
PIERRETTE. I doubt it. It’s pretty much the same all 
the world over. • First we wear holes in our socks, and then 
we mend them. The wise ones are those who m.Tke the 
best of it, and darn as well as they can. 

PIERROT. I say, that gives me an idea for a song, 
PIERRETTE. Out With it, then. 

PIERROT, Well, I haven’t exactly formed it yet. This is 
what flashed through my mind as you spoke : 

[He rims up on to the table, using it as 
a stage. 

“ Life’s a ball of worsted, 

Unwind it if you can, 

You who oft have boasted 

[H e pauses for a vioinent, then hurriedly, 
inerder to gloss over the false accenting. 
That you are a m.Tn.” 

Of course that’s only a rough idea/ 

90 
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piiiRHETTE. Are you going to sing it at the show ? 

PIERROT \_pmping domi from the You’re always 

so lukewarm. A man of artistic ideas is as sensitively 
skinned as a baby. 

piERUET'rE. Do stay in, Pierrot. It’s so cold outside. 
piERKOT. You want me to listen to you grumbling, I 
suppose. 

piERRm’K. Just now yon .said I was alvv.ays cheerful. 
PIERROT. There you arc ; girding at me again. 

PIERRETTE. I’m soiry, Pierrot. But the market-place is 
dreadfully wet, and your shoes are awfully thin. 

PIERROT. I tell you I will not stop in. I’m going out to 
find that girl. How do I know she isn’t the very woman of 
my dreams ? 

PIERRETTE. Why are you always trying to picture an ideal 
woman ? 

PIERROT. Don’t yffw picture an ideal man ? ; , 

piERiirOTE. No, I try to be practical. 

PIERROT. Women are so unimaginative ! They are such 
pathetic, motherly things, and when they feel extra 
motherly, they say, “ I’m in love.” All that is so sordid 
and petty. I want a woman I can set on a pedestal, and 
just look up at her and love her. 

PIERRETTE [speaking very fervently]. ' 

“ Pierrot, don’t wait for the moon. 

There’s a heart chilling cold in her rays ; 

And mellow and musical June 
Will only last thirty short days,” 

PIERROT. Oh, I should never make you understand I 
Well, Tm off. ■ ^ 

[As he goes oiii, he sings, sidelong, over his shoulder in 
a mocking tone, Baby, don’t wait for the Tiioon.’* 
PIERRETTE listens for a moment to his voice dying 
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away in the distance. 'Then she moves to the fire~ 
place, and begins to stir the fire. As she kneels 
there, the words of an old recitationform on her lips. 
Half unconsciously she recites it again to an audience 
of laughing flames and glowing, thoughtful coals. 

“ There lives a maid in the big, wide world, 

By the crowded town and mart. 

And people sigh as they pass her by ; 

They call her Hungry Heart, 

“ For there trembles that on her red rose lip 
That never her tongue can say, 

And her eyes are sad, and she is not glad 
In the beautiful calm of day. 

“Deep down in the waters of pure, clear thought, 

The mate of her fancy lies ; 

Sleeping, the night is made fair by his light 
Sweet kiss on her dreaming eyes. 

“Though a man was made in the wells of time 
Who could set her soul on fire, 

Her life unwinds, and she never finds 
This love of her heart’s desire. 

“ If you meet this maid of a hopeless love, 

Play not a meddler’s part. 

Silence were best ; let her keep in her breast 
The dream of her hungry heart.” 

{Overcome by tears, she hides her face in her hands. 
A sloWi treble knock comes on the door i riEURErrr 
<■ looks up wonderingly. Again the knock sounds. 
piERRETi'E. Come in, *' 

{The door swings slowly open, as though of its own 
accord, and without, on the threshold, is seen the 
MAmssACTV&E&, standing full in the moonlight. 
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He is a curious, though kindly looking, eld mm, 
mid yet, with all his years, he does not appear to 
he the least infirm. lie is the sort of person that 
children take to instinctively. He wears a quaintly 
cut, bottle-green coat, with silver buttons and 
large side-pockets, which almost hide his knee- 
breeches, His shoes have large buckles and red 
heels. He is exceedingly unlike a prosperous 
manufacturer, and, but for the absence of a violin^ 
would be m istaken for a village fiddler. Without 
a word he advances into the room, and, again of 
its own accord, the door closes noiselessly behind him. 

PIERRETFE '[jumping up and moving towards hm\. Oh, I’m 
BO sorry. I ought to have opened the door when you knocked. 

MANUFACTURER. That’s all right. I’m used to opening 
doors. And yours opens much more easily than some I 
come across. Would you believe it, some people positively 
nail their doors up, and it’s no good knocking. But there 
you’re wondering who I am. 

PIERRETTE. I was woiidcring if you were hungry. 

MANUFACTURER. Ah, a Woman’s instinct. But, thank you, 
no. I am a small eater ; I might say a very smiill eater. A 
smile or a squeeze of the hand keeps me going admirably. 

PIERRETTE. At Icast you’ll sit down and.roalte yourself at 
home. ", 

MANUFACTURER to the settle']. 'VI I have a 

habit of making myself at home everywhere. In fact, most 
people think you can’t make a home without me. May I 
put my feet on the fender ? It’s an old habit of mine. I 
always do it. ^ * . 

piERREiTE. They say round here : 

“ Without feet on the fender 
Love is but slender.” , 
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MANUF.ACTURER. Quite right. It is the whole secret of 
the domestic fireside. Pierrette, you have been crying. 

PIERRETTE. I believe I havc. 

MANUFACTURER. Bless you, I know all about it. It’s 
Pierrot. And so you’re in love with him, and he doesn’t 
care a little bit about you, eh i What a strange old world 
it is ! And you cry your eyes out over him. 

PIERRETTE. Oh, no, I don’t often cry. But to-night he 
seemed more grumpy than usual, and I tried so hard to 
cheer him up. 

manufacturer. Grumpy, is he f 

PIERRETTE. He docsn’t mean it, though. It’s the cold 
weather, and the show hasn’t been paying so well lately* 
Pierrot wants to write an article about us for the local paper 
by way of an advertisement. He thinks the editor may 
print it if he gives hini free passes for his family. 

MANUFACTURER. Do you think Pierrot is worth your tears f 

PIERRETTE. Oh, ycs ! 

MANUFACTURER. You know, teai'S are not to be w'astcd. 
W'e only have a certain amount of them given to us just 
for keeping the heart moist. And when we’ve used them 
ill up and haven’t any more, the heart dries up, too. 

PIERRETTE. PieiTot is a splendid fellow. You don’t know 
aim as well as I do. It’s true he’s always discontented, 
out it’s only because he’s not in love with any one. You 
enow, love does make a tremendous difference in a man. 

MANUFACTURER. That’s true enough. And has it made 
I difference in you ? , 

piERRETFE. Oh, yes ! i put Pierrot’s slippers down to 
wanp, and I make tea for him, and all the time I’m happy 
oecausc I’m doing something for him. If I weren’t in 
love, I should find it a drugery. 

MANUFACTURER. Are you sure it’s real love I 

PIERRETTE. Why, JCS 1 
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MANUFACTUiuiii. Eveiy time you think of Pierrot, do you 
hear the j^atter of little bare feet ? And ever}' time he 
speaks, do you feel little chubby hands on your breast and 
face f ■ .. 

PIERRETTE [/iJrwe?*//})], Yes! Oh, yes ! That’s just it ! 

MANUFACTORER. YouVe got it right enough. But why 
is it that Pierrot can wake up all this poetry in you f 

PiEURETTE. Because — oh, because he’s just Pierrot. 

MANUFACTURER. “ Becausc he’s just Pierrot.” The same 
old reason. 

PiERREiTE. Of course, he is a bit dreamy. But that’s 
his soul. I am sure he could do great things if he tried. 
And have )'ou noticed his smile f Isn’t it lovely ! Some- 
times, when he’s not looking, I want ever so much to try 
it on, just to see how I should look in it. {Pensively] But 
I wish he’d smile at me a little more often, instead of at 
others. 

MANUFACTURER, Ho I So lie sinllcs at others, does he ? 

PIERRETTE. Hardly a day goes by but there’s some fine 
lady at the show. I'here was one there to-day, a tall girl 
with red cheeks. He is gone to look for her now. And it 
is not their faults. The poor things can’t help being in 
love w'ith him. [Proudly] I believe every one is in love 
with Pierrot. ,, , v 

MANUFACTURER, But supposiiig One of these fine ladies 
were to marry him , - 

piERRE'rrE. Oh, they’d never do that. A fine lady would 
mwer marry a poor singer. , If Pierrot were to get married, 
I think I should just . fade away, , . . Qh, but I 
don’t know why I talk to you like this. I feel as if I had 
known you for a long, long time.* 

["Ihe MMiVT/ACTV^-ER rises from the settle and. moves 
across to Pierrette, who is now folding up the white 
' taUccloth, 
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MANUi'ACTUiiEU [wry s/ozefy]. Perhaps you known me 
for a long, long time. 

[Hu tone is so kindly and impressive that Pierrette 
forgets the tablecloth and looks up at him. For a 
moment or two he smiles back at her as she gazes, 
spellbound ; then he turtts away to the fire again, 
with the little chuckle that is never far fromhis lips. 

PIERRETTE [taking a small bow from his side-pockei\. Oh, 
look at this. 

MANUFACTURER [in mock Oil, oh, I didn’t mean you 

to see that. I’d forgotten it was sticking out of my pocket. 
I used to do a lot of archery at one time. I don’t get much 
chance now. [He takes it and puts it back in his pocket."] 

PIERROT [singing in the distance], 

“ Baby, don’t wait for the moon. 

She is drawing the sea in her net j 
And mellow and musical June 
Is teaching the rose to forget.” 

MANUFACTURER [in a whispeT as the voice draws nearer]. 
Who is that ? 

PIERRETTE. Pierrot. , 

[Again the conical white hat flashes past the window, 

and PIERROT enters. 

PIERROT. I can’t find her anywhere. [Seeing the manu- 
facturer] Hullo ! Who are you ? 

MANUFACTURER. I am a stranger to you, but Pierrette 
knew me in a moment. 

PIERROT. An old flame perhaps ? 

manufacturer. True, I am an old flame. I’ve lighted 
up the world for a considerable time. Yet when yon say 
“ old,” there are many people who think I’m wonderfully 
well preserved for my age. How long do you think I’ve 
been trotting about r 
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PIERROT {testily^ measuring a length with his bands]. Oh, 
about that long, 

manufacturer. I suppose being funny all day does get 
on your nerves. 

PIERRETTE. PleiTot, you needn’t be Tude. 
manufacturer [anxious ■ to he alone with pierrot]. 
Pierrette, have you got supper in ? 

PIERRETTE, Oh, I must fly ! The shops will all be shut. 
Will you be here when I come back ? 

MANUFACTURER her out], r can’t promise, but 

I’ll try, I’ll try. 

[PIERRETTE goes out. 7here is a silence, during which 
the MANUFACTURER regards Pierrot with amuse- 
ment. 

MANUFACTURER. Well, friend Pierrot, so business is not 
very brisk. 

PIERROT. Brisk ! If laughter meant business, it would 
be brisk emough, but there’s no money. Plovvever, I’ve 
done one good piece of work to-day. I’ve arranged with 
the editor to put an article in the paper. That will fetch 
’ein. [Singing] 

“ Please come one day and see our house that’s down 

But do not come at four o’clock for then we count 
the ‘bees,. , . v' . V'," 

And bath the tadpoles and the frogs, who splash the 
clouds with gold, . 

And watch the new-cut cucumiif/T perspiring with 
the cold.” 

That’s a song I’m writing. . . «> 

MANUFACTURER. PieiTot, if.you had all the money in the 
world you wouldn’t be happy. • . 

PIERROT. Wouldn’t I! Give me all the money in the 
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world and ril risk it. To start with, I’d build schools to 
educate the people up to high-class things. 

MANUFACTURER. You dream of fame and wealth and 
empty ideals, and you miss all the best things there are. 
You are discontented. Why f Because you don’t know 
how to be happy. 

PIERROT \reciting\. 

“ Life’s a running brooklet, 

Catch the fishes there, 

You who wrote a booklet 
On a woman’s hair.” 

\Explaining\ That’s another song I’m writing. It’s the 
second verse. Things come to me all of a sudden like that. 
I must run out a third verse, just to wind it up. 

MANUFACTURER. Why don’t you write a song without any 
end, one that goes on for ever ? 

PIERROT. I say, that’s rather silly, isn’t it f 
MANUFACTURER. It all depends. For a song of that sort 
the singer must be always happy, 

PIERROT. That wants a bit of doing in my line. 
MANUFACTURER. Shall you and I transact a little business ? 
PIERROT. By all me.ins. What seats would you like ? 
There are the front rows covered in velvet, one sliilling ; 
wooden benches behind, sixpence ; and, riglit at the back, 
the twopenny part. But, of course, you’ll liave shilling 
ones. How many shall we say ? 

MANUFACTURER. You don’t know who I am. 

PIERROT. That makes no difference. All are welcome, 
and we thank you for your courteous attention. 
MANUFACTURER. Picrroti I am a maker of drcams. 

■ PIERROT. A what ? ■ 

MANUFACTURER, I make all the dreams that float about 
this musty worlds 
98 
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PIERROT. I say, you’d better have a rest for a bit. I 
expect you’re a trifle done up, 

MANUFACTURER. PiciTOt, Picrrot, your superior mind 
can’t tumble to my calling. A clidd or one of the ‘ people ’ 
would in a moment. I am a maker of dreams, little things 
that glide about into people’s hearts and make them glad. 
Haven’t you often wondered where the swallows go to in 
the autumn I They come to my workshop, and tell me 
who wants a dream, and what happened to the dreams 
they took with them in the spring. 

PIERROT. Oh, I say, you can’t expect me to believe that. 
MANUFACTURER. When flowers fade, have you never 
wondered where their colours go tu, or what becomes of 
all the butterflies in the winter f There isn’t much winter 
about my workshop. 

PIERROT. I had never thought of it before. 

MANUFACTURER. It’s a kind of lost property office, where 
every beautiful thing that the world has neglected finds its 
way. And there I make my celebrated dream, the dream 
that is called ‘ love,’ 

PIERROT. Ho ! ho ! Now we’re talking. 

MANUFACTURER. You don’t believe in it f 
PIERROT. Yes, in a way. But it doesn’t last. It doesn’t 
last. If there is form, there isn’t soul, and, if tliere is soul, 
there isn’t form. Oh, I’ve tried hard enough to believe 
it, but, after the first wash, the colours run. 

MANUFACTURER, You oiily got hold of 3 Substitute. 
Wait until yon see the genuine article. 

PIERROT, But how is one to tell it ? 

MANUFACTURER. There are heaps of signs. As so«n as 
you get the real tiling, your shoulder-blades begin, to tingle. 
That’s love’s wings sprouting. And, next, you want to 
soar up among the stars and sit on the roof of heaven and 
sing to the moon. Of course, that’s because I put such 
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a lot of tlie moon into my dreams. I break bits off until 
it’s nearly all gone, and then I let It grow big again. It 
grows very quickly, as I dare say you’ve noticed. After a 
fortnight it is ready for use once more. 

PIERROT. This is most awfully fascinating. And do the 
swallows bring all the dreams ? 

MANUFACTURER. Not always ; I have other messengers. 
Every night when the big clock strikes twelve, a day slips down 
from the calendar, and runs away to my workshop in the Land 
of Long Ago. I give him a touch of scarlet and a gleam of 
gold, and say, “ Go back, little Yesterday, and be a memory 
in the world.” But my best dre.ams I keep for to-day. I 
buy babies, and lit them up with a dream, and then send 
them complete and carriage paid . . . in the usual manner. 

PIERROT. I’ve been dreaming all my life, but they’ve 
always been dreams I made myself. I suppose I don’t 
mix ’em properly. 

MANUFACTURER. You leave out the very essence of them. 
You must put in a little sorrow, just to take .away the over- 
sweetness. I found that out very soon, so I took a little 
of the fresh dew that made pearls in the early morning, and 
I sprinkled my dreams with the gift of tears. 

PIERROT \ecstaUcally\. The gift of tears! Flow beautiful! 
You know, I should rather like to try a real one. Not one 
of my own m.iking. , . , 

manufacturer. Well, there are plenty about, if you only 
look for them. 

PIERROT. That is all very well, but who’s going to look 
about for stray dreams ? 

MANUFACTURER. I oiice made a dream that would ju.'st 
suit you. I slipped it ihade a .;baby, ' That w'as twenty 
years ago, and the baby is .now a. full-grown Wfpm<in, with 
great blue eyes and fair. hair. . . 

PIERROT. It’s a lot of use merely.:.tclling me about her. 
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MAMUi'ACTUREii. I’ll ' do more. When I shipped her to 
the world, I kept the bill of lading. Here it is. You 
shall haye it. 

PIERROT. Thanks, but what’s the good of it ? 

MANUFACTORER. Why, the holder of that is able to claim 
the goods ; you will notice it contains a complete descrip- 
tion, too. I promise you, you’re in luck. 

PIERROT. Has she red cheeks and a string of great beads f 

MANUFACTURER. No. 

PIERROT. Ah, then it is not she. VWiere shall! find her .i* 

MANUFACTURER. That’s for you to discover. All you 
have to do is to search. 

PIERROT, m Start at once. \He moves as if to go. 

MANUFACTURER. I shouldn’t Start out to-night. 

PIERROT. But I want to find her soon. Somebody else 
may find her before me. 

MANUFACTURER. PieiFot, thcFC was oncc a man who 
wanted to gather mushrooms. 

PIERROT [^annoyed at the commonflac^. Mushrooms ! 

MANUFACTURER. Fearing people would be up before mm, 
he started out overnight. Morning came, and he found 
none, so he returned disconsolate to his house. As he came 
through the garden, he found a great inushi'oom had grown 
up in the night by his very door-step. Take the advice of 
one who knows, and wait a bit. 

PIERROT. If that’s yonr advice ... But tell me this, 
do you think I shall find her ? 

MANUFACTURER. I can’t Say foF Certain. ; Would you con- 
sider yourself 3; fool ? 

PIERROT. Ah . . . of course . . when you ask me a 

direct thing like th.at, you mafe it . . . er . . . rather 
awkward for me. But, if I may say so, as man to m.a ... 
I mean as man to - . . [die hesitates. ^ 

MANUFACTURER Yes, yes. 
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PIERROT. Well, I flatter myself that , . . 

manufacturer. Exactly. And that’.s yonr principal 
danger. Whilst you are striding .^along gazing at the stars, 
you may be treading on a little glow-worm. Shall I give 
you a third verse for your song ? 

“ Life’s a woman calling, 

Do not stop your ears. 

Lest, when night is falling, 

Darkness brings you tears.” 

[The manufacturer’s kindly and impressive tone 
holds PIERROT as it had held Pierrette some 
moments before. Whilst the two are looking at 
each other, a little red cloak dances fast the 
window, and Pierrette enters with her marketing. 

PIERRETTE. Oh, I’m so glad you’re still here. 

MANUFACTURER. But I must be going now. I am a great 
traveller. 

PIERRETTE [stasidvig against the door, so that he cannot 
Oh, you mustn’t go yet. 

MANUFACTURER. Dou’t make me fly out of the window. 
I only do that under very unpleasant circumstances. 

PIERROT [gaily, with mock eloquence\ Pierrette, regard our 
visitor. You little knew whom you were entertaining. 
You see before you the maker of the dreams that slip about 
the world like little fish among the rushes of a stream. He 
has given me the bill of lading of his great masterpiece, 
and it only remains for me to find her. [Dropping to the 
I wish I knew where to look. 

MANUFACTURER. Before I go, I will give you this little 
■rhyme : 

t “ Xjct every woman keep a school, 

. For every man is born a fool.” 

[Be hows, and goes out quickly and silently. 

10 % 
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piERRErrE [running to the door, and. looking out\. Whf, 
how quickly he has gone 1 He’s out of sight, 

PIERROT. At last I am about to attain my great ideal. 
There will be a grand wedding, and I shall wmar my white 
coat with the silver braid, and carry a tall gold-topped 
stick, [Singing'] 

“ If we play any longer, I fear you will get 
Such a cold in the head, for the grass is so wet. 

But during the night, Margareta divine, 

I will hang the wet grass up to dry on the line.” 
Pierrette, I feel that I am about to enter into a man’s 
inheritance, a woman’s love. 

PIERRETTE. I wish you cvety happiness. 

PIERROT [singing teasingly]. 

“ We shall meet in our dreams, that’s a thing under- 
stood; 

You dream of the river, I’ll dream of the wood. 

I am visiting you, if the river it be ; 

If we meet in the wood, you are visiting me.” 
piERRinTE. We must make lots of money, so that you can 
give her all she wants. I’ll dance and dance until I fall, 
and the people will exclaim, “ Why, she has danced herself 
to death.” 

PIERROT. You’re right. We must pull the show together. 
rU do that article for the paper at once. 

[lie takes faper, ink, etc., frotn the dresser, and, 
seating himselj at the table, commences to write. 

“ There has lately come to this town a company of strol- 
ling players, who give a show that is at once musical and 
droll. The audience is enthralletl by Pierrot’s magnificent 
singing and dancing, and , . . er . . . very much entertained 
by Pierrette’s homely dancing. Pierrette is a charming 
comedienne of twenty, with . . .” what colour hair i 
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pii'RHETTE. Fair, quite fair. 

PIERROT. Funny how one can see a person every clay and 
not know the colour of their hair. “ F'air hair and . , 
eyes ? 

PIERRETTE. Bluc, Pierrot. 

PIERROT. “ Fair hair and bluc eyes.” Fair ! Bine ! Oli, 
of course it’s nonsense, though. 

PIERRETTE. What’s nonsoiisc ? 

PIERROT. Something I was thinking. Most girls have 
fair hair and blue eyes. 

PIERRETTE. Yes, PieiTot, we can’t all be ideals. 

PIERROT. How musical your voice sounds. I can’t make 
it out. Oh, but, of course, it is all nonsense 1 {Fh takes 
the bill of lading from his pocket and reads «.] 

PIERRETTE. What’s iionsense ? . . . Pierrot, won’t you 
tell me f 

PIERROT. Pierrette, stand in the light. 

PIERRETTE. Is an 3 '-thing the matter f 

PIERROT. I almost believe that nothing matters. [Rcad- 
mg and glancing at Zipa] “ Eyes that say ‘ I love you ’ ; 
arms that say ‘ I want you ’ ; lips that say ‘ Why don’t 
you?’” Pierrette, is it possible! I’ve never noticed 
before how beautiful you are. You don’t seem a bit the 
same. I believe you have lost your real face, and have 
carved anotlicr out of a rose. ■ 

piERRETi'E. Oh, Pierrot, what is it ? 

PIERROT. Love ! I’ve found it at last. Don’t you 
understand it all ? 

^ “ 1 am a fool 

Who has learnedrwisdom in your school.” 

To think that I’ve seen you every day, and never dreamed 
. . . dreamed! Yes, ah, yes, it’s one of his beautiful dreams. 
That is why my heart seems full of the early morning. 

■rb4; Yh:'';-;,,,, ^ f , ' 
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PIERRETTE. Ah, Pierrot ! , 

PIERROT. Oh, how my shoulders tingle! I want to soar 
up, up. Don’t you want to fly up to the roof of heaven 
and sing among the stam ?- . ■ 

PIERRETTE. I have been sitting on the moon ever so long, 
waiting for my lover. Pierrot, let me try on your smile. 
Give it to me in a kiss. 

[JVith their hands outstretched behind them, they lean 
towards each other, till their Ups meet in a long 
Mss, 

[throwing bach her head -with a deep sigh of 
happiness'\. Oh, I am so happy. This might be the end of 
all tilings. 

PIERROT, Pierrette, let us sit by the fire and put our feet 
on the fender, and live happily ever after, 

[‘They have moved slowly to the settle. As 
they sit there, vim&ot: sings softly : 

“ Baby, don’t wait for the moon, 

The stairs of the sky are so steep 5 
And mellow and musical June 
Is waiting to kiss you to sleep,” 

[The lamp on the hood of the chimneypiece has 
burned down, leaving ordy the red glow from the 
fire upon their faces, as the curtain whispers down 
to hide them,, . 

CURTAIN 


Permission to perform this play may be obtained o'?! 
application to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., x6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.s, or *5 West 45th Street, 

New York. Copies of the music can also he purchased 
from the same firm, 
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THE LITTLE MAN 

A FARCICAL MORALITY 

IN THREE 5CBKCS 

By John Galsworthy: 



Mu John Galsworthy’s most charaottu-isiic 
plays are “ The Silver Box,” “ J ustice,” and 
“ Strife.” In these dramas (as in most of his 
work) one feels that he is making use of the theatre 
in order to expose the evils of the time, and also 
to advocate certain definite reforms. They are 
written to instruct rather than to amuse. Tragedy 
and irony are Mr Galsworthy’s outstanding 
qualities, and his plays might be described as 
sociological dramas of great pow'er. Every one 
admires the dispassionate and impartial attitude of 
the author : he compels himself to write calmly 
and with strict justice whatever may be his private 
emotions. This artistic restraint on the part of 
the dramatist adds immeasurably to the strength 
and efiectiveness of his work. 

Apart from his plays, Mr John Galsworthy has 
written a number of novels which reveal the same 
dignified and inexorable personality, but — one is 
bound to add — his kindly hnmour mellows and 
softens without weakening the strokes. His style 
is distinguished by a masterful ease. 
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The Little Man 
The American 
The Englishman 
The Englishwoman 
The German 
The Dutch Boy 


The Mother 

The Baby 

The Waiter 

The Station Official 

The Policeman 

The Porter ' 





THE LITTL-E MAl^ ‘ 

Scene I ; Afternoon, on the departure platform of an Austrian 
railway station. At several little tables outside the 
buffet persons are taking refreshment, served by a pah 
young waiter. On a seat against the wall of the buffet 
a woman of lowly station is sitting beside two large 
bundles, on one of which she has placed her baby, swathed 
in a black shawl. 

WAITER {^approaching a table whereat sit an English 
traveller and his wife]. Two coEeo f 

ENGLISHMAN [paying]. Thanks. [To his wife, in- an 
Oxford voice] Sugar f 

ENGLISHWOMAN [iu a Cambridge voice]. One. 

AMERICAN TRAVELLER [with field-glasses and a pocket 
camera— -from another table]. Waiter, I’d like to have you 
get my eggs. I’ve been sitting here quite a while. 

WAITER. Yes, siire. 

GERMAN TRAVELLER. Kellner, bezahfen ! [His voice is, 
like his moustache, stiff and brushed up at the ends. His 
figure also is stiff and his hair a little grey ; clearly once, if 
not now, a colonellf 

WAITER. Komm’ gleich 1 

[The BABY on the bundle wails. The takes 

it up to soothe it. A young, red-cheeked Dutchman 
at the fourth table stops eating and laughs^ 

AMERICAN. My eggs ! Get a wiggle on you ! 

VfKirm., Yaifioaa. [He rapidly recedes.] 
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[// uri'UE MAN in a soft hat is seen to the right of 
tables. He stands a moment looking after the 
hurrying waiter, then seats himself at the fifth 
table. 

ENGi.isHMAN [looking at his watch\ Ten rainuf.cs more. 

ENGLISHWOMAN. Bother ! 

AMERICAN [addressing thetn\. ’Pears as if they’d a pre- 
judice against eggs here, anyway. 

[Tihe ENGLISH look at him, hut do not speak. 

GERMAN [in creditable English\ In these places man can get 
nothing. 

[The WAITER comes flying hack with a compote for 
the TaxsTcn YOVTii, who pays. 

GERMAN. Kellner, betahlen I 

WAITER. Eine Krone sechzig. [The GmuAtt pays. 

AMERICAN [rising, and taking out his watch~^Umdly\. 
See here. If I don’t get my eggs before this watch ticks 
twenty, there’ll be another waiter in heaven. 

WAITER Ulying\. Komm’ gleich ! 

AMERICAN [seeking sympathy\ I’m gettin’ kind of mad ! 

[The ENGLISHMAN halves his newspaper and hands 
the advertisement half to his wife. The baby 
wails. The mother rocks it. The dutch 
YOUTH stops eating ami laughs. The german 
lights a cigarette. The Li'n'LE man sits rnotim- 
less, nursing his hat. The waiter comes flying 
back with the eggs and places them before the 
AMERICAN. 

AMERICAN [pttiiing away his waUhli. Good ! I don’t like 
trouble. How much ? 

[He pays and cats'. The wkiTto. stands a moment at 
the edge of the platform and passes his hand across 
his brow. The hvrrhM um eyes him and speaks 

f grufiiy. 

itz ■ ■ 
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LiTfLE MAN. Herr Ober! waiter turns.'] Might I 
have a glass of beer ? . . 

WAITER. Yes, sare. 

i,iTTi.ii MAN. Thank you very much. [Y/jz; waiter goes. 
AMERICAN \jtmsing in the deglutition of his eggs— affably]. 
Pardon me, sir ; I’d like to have you tell me why you 
called that little bit of a feller “ Herr Ober.” Reckon you 
would know what that means ? Mr Head Waiter. 
little man. Yes, yes. a 
AMERICAN. I smile. 

LITTLE MAN. Oughtn’t I to call him that ? 

GERMAN l^abruply], Nein — Kellner. 

AMERICAN. Why, yes ! Just “ waiter.” 

\ffhe ENGLISHWOMAN looks found her fafer for a 
second. The dutch youth stops eating and 
laughs. The little man gazes from face to face 
and nurses his hat. 

LTiTLE MAN. I didn’t want to hurt his feelings. 

GERMAN. Gott ! 

AMERICAN. In my country we’re very democratic — but 
that’s quite a proposition. 

mCihimuisTA [handling coffee-pot, to his wife]. More ? 
:ENOLiSHWOMAN. No, thanks. 

german [abruptly], Tliese fellows — if you treat them 
in this manner, at once they take liberties. You see, you 

will not get your beer, - v 

[As he speaks the returns, bringing the 

LITTLE man’s beer, then retires. 

AMERICAN. That ’pears to be one up to democracy. 
[T 0 the LITTLE MAsJ I judge you go in for bi»ther- 
hood ? 

LITTLE MAN [startlel]. Oh, no ! 

AMERICAN. I take considerable stock in Leo Tolstoi 
myself. Grand man— grand-souled apparatus. But I 
u ‘‘3 
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guess you’ve got to pinch those waiters some to make ’em 
skip. [To the English, who have carelessly looked his way 
for a monient\ You’ll appreciate that, the way he acted 
about my eggs. 

[The ENGLISH make faint motions with their chins and 
avert their eyes. 

[To the WAITER, te/jo is standing at the door of the hiffct\ 
Waiter ! Flash of beer-jump, now ! 

WAITER. Komm’ gleich ! 

GERMAN. Cigarren ! 

WAITER. Schon ! [lie disappears. 

AMERICAN [affably — to the litfle man]. Now, if I 
don’t get that flash of beer quicker’n you got yours, I shall 
admire. 

GERMAN [abruptly’]. Tolstoi is nothing — nichts ! No 
good ! Ha ? 

AMERICAN [relishing the approach of argument]. Well, that 
is a matter of temperament. Now, I’m all for equality. 
See that poor woman there — v&ry humble woman — there 
she sits among us with her baby. Perhaps you’d like to 
locate her somewhere else ? 

cmhixtn [shrugging], Tolstoi is sentimcntalisch. Nietszche 
is the true philosopher, the only one. 

AMERICAN. Well, that’s quite in the prospectus — very 
stimulating party — old Nietch — ^virgin mind. But give me 
IjCo ! [He turns to the red-cheeked vouth] What do you 
opine, sir ? I guess by your labels you’ll be Dutch. Do 
they read Tolstoi in your country ? 

dutch YOUTH 

am3;;rican. That is a very luminous .answer. 

GERMAN. Tolstoi is nothing. Man should himself express. 
He must push— he must be strong. 

AMERICAN. That is so. In America we believe in 
virility; we like a man to expand, But we believe in 
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brotherhood too. We draw the line at niggers ; but we 
aspire. Social barriers and distinctions we’ve not much 
use for, 

HNGUSHMAN. Do 70 U feel a draught ? 

ENGLISHWOMAN \with a shivcT of her shoulder toward the 
American]. I do— rather. 

GERMAN. Wait ! You are a young people, 

AMERICAN. That is so ; there are no flies on us. {‘I'o the 
HiTLE MAN, who has been gazing eagerly from face to face] 
Say ! I’d like to have you give us your sentiments in 
relation to the duty of man. 

[The LITTLE MAN fidgets, and is about to open his 
mouth. 

AMERICAN. For example — is it your opinion that we 
should kill off the weak and diseased, and all that can’t 
jump around f 

GERMAN [nodding], \& \ That is coming. 

LrrxLE MAN [looking from face to face]. They might be 
me. [The dutch youth laughs. 

AMERICAN [reproving him with a look]. That’s true: 
humility, ’Tisn’t grammar. Now, here’s a proposition 
that brings it nearer the bone: Would you step out of 
your way to help them when it was liable to bring you 
trouble ? 

GERMAN. Nein, nein ! That is stupid. 

LITTLE MAN [eager hut wistful]. I’m afraid not. Of cour.se 
one wants to— There was St Francis d’ Assisi and St 
Julieii I’Hospitalier, and — ^ — 

AMERICAN. Very lofty dispositions. Guess they died of 

them. [He rises.] Shake hands, sir — my name is [He 

hands a card.] I am an ice-machine maker. [He shakes the 
LiTFLE man’s hand.] I like your sentiments— -I feel kind 
of brotherly. [Catching sight of the waiter appearing in the 
doorway] Waiter, where to h— 11 is that flash of beer ? 
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GERMAN. Cigarren ! 

WAITER. Komm’ gleich ! [fit; vanishes. 

ENGLISHMAN [consulting toatch\ Train’s late. 

ENGLISHWOMAN. Really ! Nuisance ! 

[A station policeman, very square and unifnrmcd, 
passes and repasses. 

AMERICAN [resumhig Us seat — to i/ji? german]. Now, we 
don’t have so much of that in America, Guess we feel 
more to trust in human nature. 

GERMAN. Ah ! ha ! you will bresently find there is nothing 
in him but self. 

LriTLE MAN [wistjullyl. Don’t you believe in human 
nature f 

AMERICAN. Very stimulating question. [He looks round 
for opinions. '\ [7 he dutch youth laughs. 

ENGLISHMAN [holding out Us half oj the paper to his wifel, 
Swap ! [His wife swaps. 

GERMAN. In human nature I believe so far as I can see 
him—no more. 

AMERICAN. Now that ’pears to me kind o’ blasphemy. 
I believe in heroism. I opine there’s not one of us settin’ 
around here that’s not a hero — give him the occasion. 

Li'iTLE MAN. Oh ! Do you believe that ? 

AMERICAN. Well ! I judge a hero is just a person that’ll 
help another at the expense of himself. Ihke that poor 
woman there. Well, now, she’s a heroine, I guess. She 
would die for her baby any old dme. 

GERMAN. Animals will die for their babies. That is 
nothing.; ■ ■ 

AMERICAN. I carry it ^further. I postulate we would 
all die for that baby if a locomotive was to trundle 
up right here and try to handle it; [To the german] I 
guess you don’t know how good you are. [As the 
GERMAN is Hoisting up the ends of his moustache — to the 
ll6 
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engi.ishwoman] I should like to have you express an 
opinion, ma’am. 

ENGLISHWOMAN. I beg yout pardon. 

AMERICAN. The English are very humanitarian j they 
have a very high sense of duty. So have the Germans, so 
have the Americans. [‘lo the Dxrrcn youth] I judge even 
in your little country they have that. This is an epoch of 
equality and high-toned ideals. \To the utfle man] What 
is yoar nationality, sir ? 

unTLE MAN. I’m afraid I’m nothing particular. My 
father was half-English and half-American, and my mother 
half-German and half-Dutch. 

AMERICAN. My! That’s a bit streaky, any old way. 
[The POLICEMAN passes again.’\ Now, I don’t believe we’ve 
much use any more for those gentlemen in buttons. We’ve 
grown kind of mild — we don’t think of self as we used, to 
do. [The v/wvzv. has appeared in the doorway. 

GERMAN [j'w a voice of thunder], Cigarren ! Donner- 
wetterl 

AMERICAN {^shaking his fist at the vanishing waiter]. That 
flash of beer ! 

WAITER. Komm’ gleich 1 

AMERICAN. A little more, and he will join George 
Washington ! I was about to remark when he intruded : 
In this year of grace 1913 the kingdom of Christ is quite 
a going concern. We are mighty near to universal 
brotherhood. The colonel here [he indicates the german] 
is a man of blood and iron, but give him an opportunity 
to be magnanimous, and he’ll be right there. Oh, sir! 

ysp! ■ 

[The GERMAN, with a ptpfound mixture of pleasure 
and cynicism, brushes up the ends of his moustache. 

LiiTLE MAN. I wonder. One wants to, but somehow--^ — ■ 
[He shakes his head.] 
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AMERICAN. You sccm kind of skeery about that. You’ve 
had experience, maybe. I’m an optimist — I think tt'e’re 
bound to make the devil hum in the near future. I 
opine we shall occasion a good deal of trouble to that 
old party. There’s about to be a holocaust of selfish 
interests. The colonel there with old-man Nietch — he 
won’t know himself. There’s going to be a very sacred 
opportunity. 

[As he sfeaks, the voice of a railway official A 
heard in the distance calling out in German. It 
ap;pToacheSy and the words become atidihle. 

GERMAN [stariledl. Der Teufel ! [He gets up, mid seizes 
the bag beside him.'] 

[The STATION official has appeared ; he stands for 
a moment casting his commands at the seated 
group. The dutch youth also rises, and takes 
his coat and hat. The official turns on his heel 
and retires, still issuing directions, 

ENGLISHMAN. What does he say f 

GERMAN. Our drain has come in, de odor platform ; only 
one minute we haf. [All have risen in a fluster. 

AMERICAN. Now, that’s very provoking. I won’t get 
that flash of beer. 

[There is a gesieral scurry ta gather coats and hats 
and wraps, during which the lowly .wquash is 
seen making desperate attempts to deal with her 
baby and the two large bundles. Quite defeated, 
she suddenly puts all down, wrings "her hands, 
and cries out “ Herr jesu! Hilfe l ” The 
flying procession turn their heads at that strange 
, cry. ■ ■■ : . ■ *' ■ 

AMERICAN. What’s that f Help ? [He continues to run. 

[The LITTLE MAN Spins round, rushes back, picks up 

baby and bundle on which it was seated. 

Ii8 
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LiTi’LE MAN. Come along, good woman, come along ! 

\^he WOMAN picks up the other bundle and they rim. 
[7 he WAITER, appearhig in the doorway with the 
bottle of heer, watches with his tired smile. 


CURTAIN 


Scene II ; A second-class compartment of a corridor carriage, in 
motion. In it are seated the Englishman and his wife, 
opposite each other at the corridor end, she with her face 
to the engine, he with his hack. Both are somewhat pro- 
tected from the rest of the travellers by newspiapers. 
Next to her sits the german, and opposite him sits the 
AMERICAN ; next the American in one window corner 
is seated the dutch youth •, the other window corner is 
taken by the german’s bag. The silence is only broken 
by the slight rushing noise of the train's progression mnl 
the crackling of the English newspapers. 

AMERICAN {turning to the dutch youth]. Guess I’d like 
that window raised; it’s kind of chilly after that old run 
they, gave US'; ■ 

{The -omen yooth laughs, and goes through the 
motions of raising the window. The English 
regard the operation with uneasy irritation. The 
GERMAN Opens his bag, which reposes on the corner 
seat next him, and takes out a book. 

.AMERICAN. The Germans are gfeat readers. Very stimu- 
lating practice. I read most anything myself ! 

{The GERMAN bolds Up the book so that the title may 
be read. 
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Don Quixoto — fine book. We Americans take considerable 
stock in old-man Quixote. . Bit of a wild-cat— -but we 
don’t laugh at him. 

GERMAN. He is dead. Dead as a sheep. A good thing, 
too. 

AMERICAN. In America we have still quite an amount of 
chivalry. 

GERMAN. Chivalry is nothing — sentimehtalisch. In 
modern days — no good. A man must push, he must pull. 

AMERICAN. So you say. But I judge your form of chivalry 
is sacrifice to the State. We allow more freedom to the 
individual soul. Where there’s something little and weak, 
we feel it kind of noble to give up to it. That way we feel 
elevated. 

[As he speaks there is seen in the corridor doorway 
the LITTLE MAN, with the woman’s baby still on 
his arm anil the bundle held in the other hand. 
He peers in anxiously The TS.N Gx.mi, acutely 
conscious, try to dissociate thexnsehes from his ’ 
presence with their papers. The dutch youth 
laughs. 

GERMAN. Ach ! So ! 

AMERICAN. Dear me ! 

little MAN. Is there room ? I can’t find a seat. 

AMERICAN. Why, yes ! There’s a seat for one. 

LITTLE MAN [depositing bundle outside, and heaving baby]. 
May I ? 

AMERICAN. Come right in 1 

[The GERMAN sulkily moves his bag. The iatti.t. 
MAN comes in and seats himself gingerly. 

AMERICAN. Where’s the mother f 

LITTLE MAN [ruefully^. Afraid she got left behind. 

[The DUTCH youth: teigfir. TAis English uncon- 
sciously emerge frotn their newspapers. 
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AMERICAN. My! That would appear to be quite a 
domestic incident. , 

{^he ENGLISHMAN Suddenly utters a profound lia, 
ha. J ” and disappears hehind his paper. And 
that paper and the one opposite are seen io shake, 
and Utile squirts and squeaks emerge, 

GERMAN. And you haf got her bundle, and her baby. Ha ! 
{lie cackles drilyC\ 

AMERICAN {gravely^. I smile. I guess Providence has 
played it pretty low down on you. It’s sure acted real, 
mean. 

{The BABY wails, and the liitle u M i jigs it with a 
sort of gentle desperation, looking apologetically 
from face to face. His wistful glance renews 
the fire of merriment wherever it alights. The 
AMERICAN alone preserves a gravity which seems 
incapable of being broken. 

AMERICAN. Maybe you’d better get oE right smart and 
restore that baby. There’s nothing can act madder than 
a, mother. 

LITTLE MAN. Pooi' thing, ycs ! What she must be 
ysufferingj, ■ 

[A gale of laughter shakes the carriage. The 
ENGLISH /of a moment drop their papers, the 
better to indulge. The little man smiles a 
wintry smile. 

AMERICAN [in el Ml]. How did it eventuate ? 

LiTTi.E MAN. Wc got there just as the train was going 
to start ; and I jumped, thinking I could help her up. Bud 
it moved too quickly, and— and left her. . y, 

[The gaU*of laughter blows up again. 

AMERICAN. Guess I’d have thrown the baby out to her. 

Liri'LE MAN. I was afraid the poor little thing might 
break. ' 
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[The BABY zaails ; the LiTThE um heaves it ; the 
gale of laughter blom. 

AMERICAN [gravely\. It’s highly entertaining — not for 
the baby. What kind of an old baby is it, anyway ? \Jie 
sniffs.'\ I judge it’s a bit — nifiy. 

LITTLE MAN. Afi'aid I’ve hardly looked at it yet. 

AMERICAN. Which end up is it f 

LITTLE MAN. Oh ! I think the right end. Yes, yes, it is. 

AMERICAN. Well, that’s something. Maybe you should 
hold it out of window a bit. Very excitable things, babies ! 

ENGLISHWOMAN [galvanizei\. No, no ! 

ENGLISHMAN [touchtug her knee]. My dear ! 

AMERICAN. You are right, ma’am. I opine there’s a 
draught out there. This baby is precious. We’ve all of 
us got stock in this baby in a manner of speaking. This is a 
little bit of universal brotherhood. Is it a woman baby f 

LITTLE MAN, I-— I Can Only see the top of its head, 

AMERICAN. You can’t always tell from that. It looks 
kind of over-wrapped up. Maybe it had better be 
unbound, 

GERMAN. Nein, nein, nein ! 

AMERICAN. I think you are very likely right, colonel. It 
might be a pity to unbind that baby. I guess the lady 
should be consulted in this matter. 

ENGLISHWOMAN. Yes, ycs, of course — I - 

ENGLISHMAN [touching Let it be 1 Little beggar 

seems all right. 

AMERICAN. That would seem only known to Providence 
at this moment. I judge it might be due to humanity to 
look |t its face. : ; 

LITTLE MAN [g/tzd/y]. It’s suckiiig luy finger. There, 
there— nice little thing— there ! 

AMERICAN, I would surmisB iu your leisure moments yon 
have created babies, sir i ' 
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LITTLE MAN. Oil ! HO — indeed, HO. 

AMERICAN. Dear me ! — ^That is a loss. [Addressing him- 
self to the carriage at large\ I think we may esteem ourselves 
fortunate to have this little stranger right here with us. 
Demonstrates what a hold the little and weak have upon 
ns nowadays. The colonel here — a man of blood .and iron — 
there he sits quite ca’m ne.vt door to it. [He sniffsl] Now, 
this baby is ruther chastening — that is a sign of grace, in 
the colonel— that is true heroism. 

LITTLE MAN {Jaintly\. I — I can see its face a little now. 

[All bend forzvari. 

AMERICAN. What sort of a physiognomy has it, anyway ? 

LITTLE MAN [stUl faintly]. I don’t see anything but — but 
spots. 

GERMAN,’ Oh ! Hal Pfui ! [The dutch youth laughs, 

AMERICAN. I am told that is not uncommon amongst 
babies. -Perhaps we could have you inform us, ma’am, 

ENGLISHWOMAN. Ycs, of course — only — what sort of ? 

LITTLE MAN. They seem all over its [At the slight 

recoil of every one] I feel sure it’s — it’s quite a good; baby 
underneath. : i : : : 

AMERICAN, That will be ruther difficult to come at. 
I’m just a bit sensitive, I’ve very little use for affections 
of the epidermis. . 

GERMAN. Pfui ! [He has edged away as far as he can get^ 
and is lighting a hig cigar], i 

[The ssvrcsiYOV’ni draws his legs hack, 

AMERICAN [iiho taking adgar], I .guess it would be well ' 
to fumigate this carriage. Does it suffer, do you think ? 

LITTLE MAN [jieering]. Really, I don’t — I’m not siye— -I 
know so little about babies. I tSiink it would have a nice 
expression — ^if — if it showed. 

AMERICAN. Is it kind of boiled looking 1 

LITTLE MAN. Yes-^yes, it is,. 
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AMERICAN [looking gravely roundj. I judge this baby has 
the measles. 

[‘The GERMAN Krem himself spasmodically against 
the arm. of the Englishwoman’s seat. 

ENGLISHWOMAN. PooE little thing ! Shall I— — ? 

[She half rues. 

ENGLISHMAN [touching her]. No, no — ~ Dash it ! 

AMERICAN. I honour your emotion, ma’am. It docs 
credit to us all. But I sympathize with your husband too. 
The measles is a very important pestilence in connection 
with a grown woman. 

LITTLE MAN. It lilccs niy finger awfully. Really, it’s 
rather a sweet baby. 

AMERICAN [sniffing]. Well, that would appear to be quite 
a question. About them spots, now ? Are they rosy f 

LITTLE MAN. No-0 ; they’re dark, almost black, 

GERMAN. Gott ! Typhus ! [lie bounds up on to the arm 
of the Englishwoman’s seat.] 

AMERICAN. Typhus ! That’s quite an indisposition I 

[ihe DUTCH YOUTH rises suddenly, and holts out into 
the corridor. He is followed by the german, 
puffing clouds of smoke. The English and 
AMERICAN sit a moment lottgcr without speaking. 
The Englishwoman’s face is turned with a 
curious expression — half pity, half fear — toward 
the LITTLE MAN. Then the Englishman gets up. 

ENGLISHMAN. Bit Stuffy, for you here, dear, isn’t it ? 

[He puts his arm through hers, raises her, and almost 
pushes her through the doorway. She goes, still 
looking back. , 

AMERICAN [gravely]. There’s nothing I admire more’n 
courage. Guess I’ll go and smoke in the corridor. 

■ [As be goes out the little man, looks very wistfully 
after him. Screwing up his month and nase, he 
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holds the baby away from him and wavers ; then 
risings he puts it on the seat opposite and goes 
through the motions of letting domi the window. 
Having done so he looks at the nhm, who has 
begun to wail. Suddenly he raises bis hands and 
clasps them, like a child praying. Since, however, 
the Ji^BY does not stop watUng, he hovers over it 
in indecision ; then, picking it up, sits down 
again to dandle it, with his face turned toward the 
open window. Finding that it still wails, he 
begins to sing to it in a cracked little voice. It 
is charmed at once. While he is singing, the 
AMERICAN appears in the corridor. Letting down 
the passage window, he stands there in the doorway 
with the draught blowing his hair and the smoke 
of his cigar all about him, The little man stops 
singing and shifts the shawl higher to protect the 
head from the draught. 

AMERICAN [gravely]. This is the most sublime spectacle 
I hare ever envisaged. There ought to be a record of this, 
[Lhe LITTLE man looks at him, wondering. 
You are typical, sir, of the sentiments of modern ChriS' 
tianity. You illustrate the deepest feelings in the heart 
of every man. 

[Lhe LITTLE MAN with the baby and a ■movement 
" of approach./ ' 

Guess Vm VI anted in ihe dining-car. . [He vanishes. 

[The LITTLE man sits down again, hut back to the 
engine, away from the draught, and looks out of the 
window, patiently jogging the rACY on his k«ee. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene III : An arrival plafform. fhe mttle man, wiih 
the BABY and the bundle, is standing disconsolate, while 
travellers pass and luggage is being carried by. A 
STATION oFj'iciAL, accompanied by a toaiceman, appears 
from a doorway, behind him. 

OFFICIAL {consulting telegram in his handi\. Das ist der H<;rr. 

{‘They advance to the little man. 
OFFICIAL. Sie haben einen Buben gestohlen f 
little man. I only speak English and American. 
OFFICIAL. Dies ist nicht Ihr Bube ? [He touches the baby, 
LITTLE MAN [shaking his head]. Take care — it’s ill. 

[‘The man does not understand, 

111 — the baby 

OFFICIAL [shaking his head]. Verstehe nicht. Dis is nod 
your baby ? No ? 

LITTLE MAN [shaking Ms head violently]. No, it ie not. 
No. ■ ' 

OFFICIAL [tapphig the telegram]. Gut ! You are ’rested. 
[He signs to the foliceman, who takes the LiTn.E 
man’s arm, 

LITTLE MAN. Why ? I don’t want the poor baby. 
OFFICIAL [lifting the bundle]. Dic-s ist nicht Ihr Gepiick — 
pagf 

LITTLE MAN. No. 

official. Gut. You are ’rested. 

LiTFLE man. I only took -it for the poor woman. I’m 

not a thief — I’m — I’m 

oi^iciAL Verstehe nicht. 

[‘Ihe isxt'U&Mmiriesto teaT hishaiT. The disturbed 

BABY: wailsi ■ ' ■ ' 

LITTLE MAN [dandling it as best be can]. There, there™ 
poor, poor S 
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omciAi.. Halt still ! You are 'rested. It is all right. 

LITTLE MAN. Where IS the mother ? 

OFFICIAL. She liomm by next drain. Das telegram say: 
Halt einen Herrii init schwarzem Buben and sehwarzem 
Gepack. ’Rest gentleman mit black baby und black- — pag, 
[the LITTLE MAN t-urtis vf his eyes to heaven. 

OFFICIAL. Komm mit US. 

[They take the wmsukv toward the door from zehich 
they have cone. A voice stops them. 

AMERICAN [speaking from as far away as may Just 
a moment ! 

[^he OFFICIAL stops ; the little man also stops 
and sits down on a bench against the wall. ‘Ihs 
policeman stands stolidly beside him. fhe 
AMERICAN approaches a step or two, beckoning; 
the OFFICIAL goes up to him, 

AMERICAN, Guess you’ve got an angel from heaven there! 
What’s the gentleman in buttons for ? 

OFFICIAL. Was ist das ? 

AMERICAN. Is there anybody here that can understand 
American f 

OFFICIAL. Verstehe nicht. 

AMERICAN. Well, just watch my gestures, I was saying 
[he points to the little man, then makes gestures of flying^ 
you have an angel from heaven there. You have there a 
man in whom Gawd [he points upward'\ takes quite an 
amount of stock. You have no call to arrest him. [He 
makes the gesture of arrest!] No, sir. Providence has .acted 
pretty mean, loading off that baby on him. [He makes 
the motion of dandling.] The little man has a heart of gold. 
[He points to his heart, and takes o^t a gold coin!] 

OFFICIAL [thinking he is about to be bribed]. Abeiy das 
ist, %% viel I 

AMERICAN. Now, don’t tattle tss&X [Pointing to the : 
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LITTLE man] Man [pointing to his heartij Hcsz [pointing 
to the cohi] von Gold. This, is a .flower of the field— he 
don’t want no gentleman in buttons to pluck him up. 

[// little crowd is gathering, including the 'rwo 
ENGLISH, the GERMAN, and the DUTCH YOUTH. 

OFFICIAL. Versteheabsolut nichts. [Ee taps the tdegntm.l 
Ich muss mein duty do. 

AMERICAN. But I’m telling you. This is a white man. 
This is probably the whitest man on Gawd’s earth. 

OFFICIAL. Das macht nichts— gut or no gut, I muss 
mein duty do. [He turns to go toward the little 

AMERICAN, Oh ! Very well, arrest him ; do your duty. 
This baby has typhus. 

[At the word ^'’typhus" the official stops. 

AMERICAN [maliing gestures']. First-class typhus, black 
typhus, schwarzen typhus. Now you have it. I’m kind 
o’ sorry for you and the gentleman in buttons. Do your 
duty ! . 

OFFICIAL. Typhus ? Dcr Bub’ — die baby hat typhus i 

AMERICAN. I’m telling you. 

OFFICIAL. Gott im Himmel ! 

AMERICAN [spotting the GERMAN ill the little throng]. Here’s 
a gentleman will corroborate me. 

OFFICIAL [^much disturbed, and signing to the policeman 
to stand clear], Aber das ist grilsslich ! 

AMERICAN. I kind o’ thought you’d feel like that. 

OFFICIAL. Die Sanitatsmachine ! Glcich ! 

[A vovsvv.z goes to get it. From either side the broken 
half -moon of persons stand gazing at the little 
MAN, who sit's unhappily dandling the baby in 
the centre, .. 

OFFICIAL [raising his hands]. Was zu thun ? 

AMERICAN, Guess you’d better isolate the baby. 

12S 
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[J silence, during which the xitvlz u A n is heard 
faintly whistling a7td ducking to the SAW. 

OFFICIAL [referring- once more to . his telegrarn]. “ ’Rest , 
gentleman mit .black baby.” [Shaking bis head] Wir 
must de gentlemau hold., [To the german] Bitte, mein 
Herr, sagen Sie ihm, den Buben zu nicdersetzcn. [He 
makes the gesture of deposit^] 

GERMAN [/o the LITTLE man]. He Say: Put down the 
baby. ^ \ ' 

[The LITTLE MA.N shakes his head, and continues to 
dandle the baby. 

OFFICIAL. You must. 

[The LITTLE MAN glo’Mrs ill silence.. 

ENGLISHMAN [j« background— mutteriiig'j. Good man ! 

GERMAN. His spirit ever denies. 

orriciAh [again Tnakiftg his gesture], Ahei tr mms I 

[The LITTLE MAN makes a face at him.- 
Sag’ ihm : Instantly put down baby, and komm mit us. 

[The BABY wails. 

LirrLF. MAN. Leave the poor ill baby here alone I 
Be — be — be d d to you ! 

AMES-iCAN [Jumping on to a trunk — with enthusiasm]. 
Bully ! 

[The ENGLISH dap their hands ; the dutch youth 
laughs. The official is muttering, greatly 
incensed, 

AMERICAN, What docs that body-snatcher say ? 

GERMAN. He say this man use the baby to save himself 
from arrest. Very smart— -he say., . 

AMERICAN. I judge you do . him an injustice, 
ojff the 'Li'tTVO, MAN with a sweep If his arni] This is S: white 
man. tie’s got a black baby, and he won’t leave it in the 
lurch; Guess we would all act noble, that way, give us 
' the, chance., v- 
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[The LITTLE MAN Hses, holding out the hahy, and 
advances a step or two. The half -moon at once 
gives, increasing its size y the American climbs 
on to a higher trunk. The little man retires 
and again sits down. . 

AMERICAN {^addressing the official]. Guess you’d better 
go out of business and wait for the mother, 

official {stamping his foot]. Die Mutter sail ’rested he 
for talcing out baby mit typhus. Ha ! {To the little man] 
Put ze baby down ! {The liti'le man smiles. 

Do you ’ear ? 

AMERICAN {addressing the official]. Now, see here. 
’Pears to me you don’t suspicion just how beautiful this 
is. Here we have a man giving his life for that old baby 
that’s got no claim on him. This is not a baby of his own 
making. No, sir, this is a very Christ-like proposition in 
the gentleman. 

OFFICIAL. Put ze baby down, or ich will gommand some 
one it to do. 

AMERICAN. That will be very interesting to watch. 

official {to policeman]. Dake it vrom him. 

{The POLICEMAN mutters, but does not. 

AMERICAN [lo the GERMAN]. GuCSS I lost that. 

GERMAN. He s.'iy he is not his officier. 

AMERICAN. That just tickles me to death. 

OFFICIAL {looking rounfI\. Vill nobody dake ze Bub’ ? 

ENGLISHWOMAN [woz'iwg Yes--I— — 

ENGLISHMAN her arni\. By Jove ! Will you ! 

OFFICIAL {gathering himself for a great effort to take the 

BABY, and advancing two steps']. Zen I gommand you 

{He stops and his voice dies' away f 2.itAcsxe.\ 

AMERICAN. My ! That’s wonderful. What a man this 
is ! What a sublime sense of duty ! 

{The DUTCH YOirni laughs. The official turns on 
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him, but as he does so the mother of the baby is 
seen hurrying, 

MOTHER. Ach! Ach! Mei’ Bubi ! 

[lier face is illumined ; she is about to rush to the 

UTTLE MAN. : . ^ . 

oi'FiciAL [io i/jf; poiaceman], Nimm die Fmu ! 

[fhe poEicEMAN catches hold of the woman. 

OFFICIAL [la the frightened woman]. VVarum haben Sie 
einen Buben mit Typhus mit ausgebracht ? 

AMERICAN {eagerly, from his perch\ What was that f 
I don’t want to miss any. 

GERMAN. He say : Why did you a baby with typhu.s with 
you bring out ? 

AMERICAN. Well, that’s quite a question. 

[Hfi takes out the field-glasses slung around him and 
adjusts them on the baby. 

MOTHER {bewildered], Mei’ Bubi — Typhus — aber Typhus? 
{She shakes her head violently if Nein, nein, nein i Typhus! 

OFFICIAL. Er hat Typhus. 

MOTHER {shaking her head], Nein, nein, nein ! 

AMERICAN [looking through his glasses]. Guess she’s kind 
of right ! I judge the typhus is where the baby’s slobbered 
on the shawl, and it’s come off on him. 

{The DxsTCH Yovm laughs, 

OFFICIAL {turning on him furiously], Er hat Typhus. 

AMERICAN. Now, that’s where you slop over. Come 
righthere.: • ■ ' 

{The ouFiciKL mounts, and looks through the glasses, 

AMERICAN {to I LITTLE mah], Sldu out the baby’s leg. 
If we don’t locate spots on thatj^ it’U be good enough for 
'.me. ' 

{The LriTLE fumbles asii the baby’s little white 
foot. 

MOTHER. Mei’ Bubi ! [She tries to break away.] 
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AMERICAN. White as a banana. [Ta the officiai.-— 
ajfnhl \] Guess you’ve made kind of a fool of us with your 
old typhus. 

OFFICIAL. Lass die Frau ! 

[Y/j^ POLICEMAN lets her go, and she rushes to her 
BABV. 

MOTHER. Mei’ Bubi ! 

\fhe BABY, exchanging the warmth of the little man 
for the momentary chill of its mother, wails. 

OFFICIAL [descending and beckoning to the policeman]. Sie 
wollen den lierrn accusiren f 

[The POLICEMAN the little man’s arm. 

AMERICAN. What’s that ? Theygoin’ to pinch him after all ? 

[7he MOTHER, still hugging her baby, who has 
stopped crying, gazes at the little man, who 
sits dazedly looking up. Suddenly she drops 
on her knees, and with her free hand lifts his 
booted foot and kisses it. 

AMERICAN [zoaving his hat]. Ra I Ra ! [He descends 
swiftly, goes up to the litt’le man, whose arm the policeman 
has dropped, and takes his hand.] Brother, I am proud to 
know you. This is one of the greatest moments I have 
ever e.xperienced. [Displaying the little man to the 
assembled company] I think I sense the situation when I 
say that we all esteem it an honour to breathe the rather 
inferior atmosphere of this station here along with our 
little friend. I guess we shall all go home and treasure 
the memory of his face as the whitest thing in our museum 
of recollections. And perhaps this good woman will also 
go home and wash the face of our little brother here. 1 am 
inspired with a new faith in mankind. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I wish to present to, you. a sure-enough saint— only 
wants a halo, to be transfigured. [fTo little man] 
Stand, right up.,'.; . 

Itz 
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\Jhe LiiTLE MAN stMids Up bewildnsd. They come 
about hinu The official boz-os to him, the 
POLICEMAN salutes him. The dutch youth 
shakes his heiid and laughs. The ge9.man drazes 
himself up very straight, and horn quickly Uvice. 
The aid his vrwz approach at least 

two steps, then, thinking better of it, turn to 
each other and recede. The uoTiizv. kisses his 
hand. The vowrtt, returning xoith the Sani- 
tafsmachine, turns it oil from behind, and its 
. pinkish shtmer, goldened by a ray of sunlight, 
falls around the satyve man’s head, transfiguring 
it as he stands with eyes upraised to see whence 
the portent comes. 

AMERICAN [rushing forward and dropping on his knees']. 
Hold on just a minute ! Guess I’ll take a snapshot of the 
miracle. [He adjusts his pocket camera.] This ought to 
look bully ! 

CURTAIN 


Appliciitions ri'garcliiiif amateur peifwmances of this play 
sliould be addresseit to The Authors’ Society, 1 Central 
JUuiltlings, Tothill Street, Westminster, Lomloii, S.W.ij 
or to Messrs eurtis Hiown, Ltd., Kitickcrl'joeltcr Theatre 
Building, New York. 
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‘T/ji? curtain rises on a room in an inn. sniggeus and lUi.i. 
are talking, the toff is reading a faper, albert sits 
a little apart, 

SNIGGERS. What’s his idea, I wonder ? 

BILL. I don’t know. 

SNIGGERS. And how much longer will he keep us here ? 
BILL. We’ve been here three days. 

SNIGGERS. And ’aven’t seen a soul. 

BILL. And a pretty penny it cost us when he rented the 
pub. 

SNIGGERS. ’Ow long did ’e rent the pub for f 
BILL. You never know with him. 

SNIGGERS. It’s lonely enough. 

BILL. ’Ow long did you rent the pub for, Tolfy ? 

[the toff continues to read a sporting paper ; he 
takes 110 notice of what is said. 

; sniggers;, E’s ij«A a toil.:- ^ 

BILL. Yet ’e’s clever, no mistake. 

sniggers. Those clever ones are the beggars to make a 
muddle. Their plans are clever enough, but they don’t 
work, and then they make a mess of things much worse, 
than you or me. 

BILL. Ah ! ^ ^ 

sniggers. I don’t like this place. 

BILL. Why not ? 

sniggers. I don’t like the looks of it. 

BiLi,. He’s keeping us here because here tho.se niggers 
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can’t find us. The three heathen priests what was looking 
for us so. But wc want to go and sdl our ruby soon. 

ALBiiRT. There’s no sense in it. 

Biu.. Why not, Albert f 

ALBERT. Because I gave those black devils the slip in Hull. 

BILL. You give ’em the slip, Albert f 

ALBERT. The slip, all three of them. The fellows with 
the gold spots on their foreheads. I had the ruby then 
and I give them the slip in Hull. 

BILL. Flow did you do it, Albert ? 

ALBERT. I had the ruby and they were following me . . . 

BILL. Who told them you had the ruby? You didn’t 
show it. 

ALBERT. No, . . . But they kind of know. 

sniggers. They kind of know, Albert ? 

ALBERT. Y'es, they know if you’ve got it. Well, they 
sort of mouched, after me, and I tells a policeman and he 
says, 0, they w'ere only three poor niggers and they wouldn’t 
hurt me. Ugh ! When I thought of what they did in 
Malta to poor old Jim. 

BILL. Yes, and to George in Bombay before we started. 

SNIGGERS. Ugh ! 

DILL, Why didn’t you give ’em in charge ? 

ALBERT, What about the ruby, Bill ? 

BILL. Ah! 

ALBERT. Well, I did better than that. I walks up and 
down through Hull. I walks slow enough. And then 
I turns a corner and I runs, I never sees a corner but I 
turns it. But sometimes I let a corner pass just to fool 
them. I twists about like a hare. Then I sits down and 
waitsC, No priests. . * . 

SNIGGERS. What ? . ■ 

ALBERT. No heathen black devils with gold spots on their 
face. I give ’em the slip. . . 
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BiLi,. Well clone, Albert ! 

sNioGiifts a. sigh aj content]. Why didn’t you tell 

us ? 

ALBJiRT. ’Cause ’e won’t let you speak. ’fC’s got ’is plans 
and ’o thinks we’re silly folk. Things must be done ’is 
way. And all the time I’ve give ’em the slip. Might ’ave 
’ad one o’ them crooked knives in him before now but for 
me who give ’em the slip in Hull. 

BILL. Well done, Alberti Do you hear that, Toily f 
Albert has give ’em the slip. 

THE TOEE. Yes, I heat. 

SNIGGERS, Well, what do you say to that ? 

THE TOFF. Oh ! . . . Well done, Albert ! 

ALBERT. And what a’ you going to do i 

THE TOFF. Going to wait. 

ALBERT. Don’t seem to know what ’c’s waiting for. 

SNIGGERS. It’s a nasty place. 

ALBERT. It’s getting silly, Bill, Our money’s gone and 
we want to sell the ruby. Let’s get on to a town. 

BILL. But ’e won’t come. 

ALBERT. Then we’ll leave him. 

SNIGGERS. We’ll be all right if we keep away from Hull. 

ALBERT. We’ll go to London. 

BILL. But ’e must ’ave ’is share, 

SNICGER^AII right, Only let’s go. [To the toff] 
We’re going, do you hear ? Give us the ruby. 

THE TOFF, Certainly. {He gives iJseM a ruby from 
‘Waistcoat pocket ; it . is ithe size of a . small hen's egg. He 
goes on reacUng his paper.] 

ALBERT. Come on, Sniggers. ^ . 

ALBERT SNIGGERS. 

BILL. Good-bye, old man. We’ll give you your fan- 
share, but there’s nothing to do here — no girls, no halls, 
and we must sell the ruby, 

141 
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THE TOFF. I’m not a fool. Bill, 

BiLi,. No, no, of course not. Of course you ain’t, and 
you’ve helped us a lot. Good-bye. You’ll say good-bye f 

THE TOFF. Oh, yes. Good-bye. {Still reads his -paper. 
Exit BILL. THE TOFF puts a revolver on the table beside him 
and goes on mth his papers. After a -moment the three men 
mne rushing in again, frighteiied.l 

SNIGGERS {out of hreaih\ We’ve come back, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. So you have. 

ALBF.RT. Toffy. . . . How did they get here I 

THE TOFF. They walked, of course. 

ALBERT. But it’s eighty miles. 

SNIGGERS. Did you know they were here, Toffy ? 

THE TOFF. Expected them about now. 

ALBERT. Eighty miles 1 

BILL. Toffy, old man . . . what are we to do ? 

THE TOFF. Ask Albert. 

BILL. If they can do things like this, there’s no one can 
save us but you, Toffy. ... I always knew you were a 
clever one. We won’t be fools any more. We’ll obey yQu, 
Toffy. 

THE TOFF, Youh'e brave enough and strong enough. 
There isn’t many that would steal a ruby eye out of an 
idol’s head, and such an idol as that was to look at, and on 
such a night. You’re brave enough, Bill. But you’re 
all three of you fools. Jim would have none of my plans, 
and where’s Jim f And George. What did they do 
to him ? 

SNIGGERS. Don’t, Toffy ! 

THE TOFF. Well, then, ^our strength is no use to you. 
You want cleverness ; or they’ll have you the way they 
had George and Jim. 

ALL. Ugh ! 

THE TOFF. Those black priests would follow you round 
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the world in circles. Year after year, till tliey got the 
idol’s eye. And if we died with it, they’d follow our grand- 
children. That fool thinks he can escape from men like 
that by running round three streets in the town of Hull. 

AimERT, God’s truth, you ’aren’t escaped them, because 
they’re ’ere. 

THE Torr. So I supposed. 

ALBERT. You sup fosed l 

THE TOFF. Yes, I believe thcrc’s no announcement in 
the Society papers. But I took this country seat especially 
to receive them. There’s plenty of room if you dig, it 
is pleasantly situated, and, what is more important, it is 
in a very quiet neighbourhood. So I am at home to them 
this afternoon. 

BILL. Well, you’re a deep one. 

THE TOFF. And remember, you’ve only my wits between 
you and death, and don’t put your futile plans against 
those of an educated gentleman. 

ALBERT. If you’re a gentleman, why don’t you go about 
among gentlemen instead of the likes of us ? 

THE TOFF. Because I was too clever for them as I am too 
clever for you. 

ALBERT. Too clever for them ? 

THE TOFF. I never lost a game of cards in my life. 

BILL. You never lost a game f 

THE TOFF. Not when therewasmoneyin. it. 

BILL, Well, well ! 

THE TOFF. Have a game of poker ? 

ALL. No, thanks. 

THE TOFF. Then do as you’re told. ^ 

BILL. All right, 'roily. 

SNIGGERS. I saw something just then. Hadn’t we better 
draw the curtains i 

THE TOFF. No. 
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SNIGGERS. What ? 

THE TOFF. Don’t draw the curtains. 

SNIGGERS. Oh, all right. 

BILL. But, Toffy, they can see us. One doesn’t let the 
enemy do that. I don’t see why ... 

THE TOFF. No, of coursc you don’t. 

BILL. Oh, all right. Toffy. 

[All begut to -pull out revolvers. 
THE TOFF [putting his own away\. No revolvers, please. 
ALBERT. Why not ? 

THE TOFF. Because I don’t want any noise at my party. 
We might get guests that hadn’t been invited. Knives 
are a different matter. 

[All draw knives, the toff sigfis to then not to 
draw them yet. toffy has already taken hack 
his ruby. 

BILL. I think they’re coming. Toffy. 

THE TOFF. Not yet. - 

ALBERT. When will they come ? 

the toff. When I am quite ready to receive them. 
Not before. 

SNIGGERS. I should like to get this over. 

THE TOFF. Should you ? Then we’ll Lave them now. 
SNIGGERS. Now ? 

THE TOFF. Yes. Listen to me. You shall do as you see 
me do. You will all pretend to go out. I’ll show you 
how. I’ve got the ruby. When they see me alone they 
will come for their idol’s eye. ■ , „ , 

BILL. How can they tell like this which of iis has it ? 
the TOFF. I confess I don’t know, but they seem to. 
SNIGGERS. What will you do when they come in ? 

THE TOFF. I shall do nothing. 

SNIGGERS. What f ' ■-■.'■ ■A 

THE TOFF. They will creep up behind me. Then, my 
14.I. 
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friends, Sniggers and Bill and Albert, who gave them the 
slip, will do what they can. 

BILL. All right, Toffy. Trust iis. ; 

THE TOFF. If you’re a little slow, you will see enacted 
the cheerful spectacle that accompanied the demise of 
Jim. 

SNIGGERS. Don’t, Toffy. We’ll be there, all right. 

THE TOFF. Very well. . Now watch me. {He goes past 
the windows to the inner door R. He opens it inwards, then, 
under cover of the open door, he slips down on his knee and 
closes it, remaining on the inside, appearing to have gone 
out. He signs to the others, who understand, Ihen he 
appears to re-enter in the same manner.l 

THE TOFF. Now, I shall sit with my back to the door. 
You go out one by one, so far as our friends can make out. 
Crouch very low to be on the safe side. They mustn’t 
see you through the window. {i&itA. makes Ms sham exit, 

THE TOFF. Remember, no revolvers. The police are, I 
believe, proverbially inquisitive. 

{The other mo follow bill. All . three are now 
crouching inside the door R, the toff puts the 
ruby beside him on the table. He lights a 
cigarette. The door at the back opens so slowly 
that yon cast hardly say at what moment it 
began, the toff picks up his paper. A 
native of India wriggles along the floor ever 
so slowly, seekittg cover from chairs. He moves 
L., where THE TOi'F is. The three sailors are R. 
SNIGGERS and albert lean forward, bill’s 
arm keeps them bacfi. An armchair -thad 
better conceal then from the Indian. The 
black PRIEST nears the toff, bill watches 
to see if any more are coming. Then he leaps 
forward alone — he has taken his boots off- — and 
K 14*; 
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knifes PRIEST. fhe priest tries to shout, 
but bile’s hand is over his mouth, the 
TOFF continues to read his snorting paper. He 
never looks around. 

BILL [sotto voce]. There’s only one, Toffy. What; shall 
■we do f 

THE TOFF Imthout turning his head]. Only one ? 

BILL. Yes. 

THE TOFF. Wait a moment. Let me dixnlc. [Still 
apparently absorbed in his paper] Ah, yes. Yon go back, 
Bill. We must attract another guest. . . . Now, are you 
ready f 

BILL. Yes. 

THE TOFF. All right. You shall now see my demise at 
my Yorkshire residence. You must receive guests for me. 
[He leaps up in full view of the window, flings up both arms 
and falls to the floor near the dead priest.] Now, be ready. 
[His. eyes close. 7here is a long pause. Again the door 
opens, very, very slowly. Another priest creeps im He has 
three golden spots upon his forehead. He looks round, then 
he creeps up to his companion and turns him over and looks 
inside of his clenched hands. ‘Ihen he looks at the recumbent 
TOFF. ‘Then he creeps towards him. bill slips after him 
and knifes him like the other with his left hand over his 
mouth.] 7 

BILL [sotto voce]. We’ve only got two, Toffy, 

THE TOFF. Still another. 

BILL. What’ll we do ? 

Tim TOFT! [sitting up]. Hum. 

BILL. This is the best way, much. 

THE TOFF. Out of the question. Never play the same 

■garae'twiGe." '■;^ '■ ■: ■:,'x; ■ 
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BILL. Well f 

THE TOFF. I have it, Albert. You will now walk into 
the room. I showed you how to do it. 

ALBERT. Yes. 

THE TOFF. Just rtm Over here and have a fight at this 
window with these two men. 

ALBERT, But they’re ... 

THE TOFF. Yes, they’re dead, my perspicuous Albert. 
But Bill and I are going to resuscitate them, . . . Come 
on. [rill fieks uf a body under the arms.] 

THE TOFF. That’s light. Bill. [Does the same.] Come 
and help us. Sniggers. . . . [sniggers comes.] Keep low, 
keep low. Wave their arms about. Sniggers. Don’t show 
yourself. Now, Albert, over you go. Our Albert is slain. 
Back you get. Bill. Back, Sniggers. Still, Albert. 
Mustn’t move when he comes. Not a muscle, 

face appears at the window and stays for some 
time, irhen the door opens and, looking craftily 
round, the third priest enters. He looks at his 
companions' bodies and turns round. . He suspects 
something. He takes up one of the knives and 
with a knife in each hand he puts his back to the 
wall. He looks to the left and fight. 

THE TOFF, Come on. Bill. [The mwsv rushes to the door.. 
THE TOFF knifes the last ^mm^ffom behind.] 

THE TOKF. A good day’s work, my friends, 

HILL. Well done, Toffy, Oh, you are a deep one I 

ALBERT, A deep one if ever there was one. 

SNIGGERS. There ain’t any more, Bill, are there ? 

THE TOFF. No more in the world, my friend. * 

BILL. Aye, that’s all there arfi. There were onlyHhree 
in the temple. Three priests .and their beastly idol. 

ALBERT. What is it worth, Toffy ? Is it worth a thousand 
potinds ? 
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THE TOFE. It’s Worth all they’ve got in the shop. Worth 
just whatever we like to ask for it, 

Ai.BEM'. Then we’re millionaires now. 

THE TOFF. Yes, aiid, what is more important, we no loiigei- 
have any heirs. 

BILL. We’ll have to sell it now. 

ALBERT. That won’t be easy. It’s a pity it isn’t small, 
and we had half a dozen. Hadn’t the idol any other on 
him f 

bill. No, he was green jade all over and only had this 
one eye. He had it in the middle of his forehead and was 
a long sight uglier than anything else in the world. 

SNIGGERS. I’m sure we ought all to he very grateful to 
Toffy. 

BILL. And, indeed, we ought. 

albert. If it hadn’t been for him ... 

BILL, Yes, if it hadn’t been for old Tofly . . . 

SNIGGERS. He’s a deep one. 

THE TOFF. Well, you see I just have a knack of foreseeing 
things. 

SNIGGERS. I should think you did. 

bill. Why, I don’t suppose anything happens that our 
Toff doesn’t foresee. Does it, Toffy ? 

THE TOFF. Well, I don’t think it does, Bill. I don’t 
think it often does. 

bill. Life is no more than just a game of cards to our old 
Toff. 

THE TOFF. Wellj we’ve taken these fellows’ tricks, 

SNIGGERS [£oing to the window\ It wouldn’t do for anyone 
to 'See them. 

Trtj'TOFF. Oh, nobody will come this way. We’re all 
alone on a mopr. ' : 

bill. Where will we put them ? 

THE TOFF. Bury them in the cellar, but there’s no hurry. 
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BILL. And wliat then, Toffy ? . 

THE TOFF. Why, then we’ll go to London and upset the 
ruby business. We have really come through this job very 
nicely. 

BILL. I think the first thing that we ought to do is to 
give a little supper to old Toffy. We’ll bury these fellows 
to-night. 

ALBERT. Yes, let’s. 

SNIGGERS. The very thing I 
BILL. And we’ll all drink his health, 

ALBERT. Good old Toffy ! 

SNIGGERS. He ought to have been a general or a premier. 
[They get bottles from cupboard, etcJl 
THE TOFF. Well, we’ve earned our bit of a supper. 
\They sit down^ 

BILL [glass in hand]. Here’s to old Toffy, tvho guessed 
everything! 

' ALBERT SNIGGERS. Good old Toffy 1 

BILL. Toffy, who saved our lives and made our fortunes. 
ALBERT and SNIGGERS. Hear ! Hear ! 

THE TOFF. And here’s to Bill, who saved me twice 
'.to-night. 

BILL. Couldn’t have done it but for your cleverness. 
Toffy. 

SNIGGERS. Hear, hear ! Hear, hear! 

ALBERT. He foresees everything, 

DILL. A speech. Toffy, A speech from our general, 

ALL, Yes, a speech. 

SNIGGERS. A speech. 

THE TOFF. W’ell, get me soiye water. This whidy’s 
too much for my head, and I must keep it clear tillour 
friends are safe in the ceOar. 

BILL. Water ? Yes, of course. Get him some water, 
■Sniggers, 
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SNIGGERS. We doa’t use water here. Where shall f 
get it ? 

BILL. Outside in the garden. {Exit sniggers. 

ALBERT. Here’s to future 1 

BILL. Here’s to Albert Thomas, Esquire, 

ALBERT. And William Jones, Esquire, 

Re-enter terrijied 

THE TOFF. Hullo, liere’s Jacob Smith, Esquire, J.P., 
alias Sniggers, back again. 

SNIGGERS. Toffy, I’ve been thinking about my share in 
that ruby. I don’t want it. Toffy ; I don’t want it. 

THE TOFF. Nonsense, Sniggers. Nonsense. 

SNIGGERS. You shall have it. Toffy, you shall have it 
yourself, only say Sniggers has no share in this ’ere ruby. 
Say it, Toffy, say it ! 

BILL. Want to turn informer, Sniggers f 
SNIGGERS. No, no. Only I don’t want the ruby, 
Toffy, . . . 

THE TOFF. No more nonsense. Sniggers. We’re all in 
together in this. If one hangs, we all hang ; but they 
won’t outwit me. Besides, it’s not a hanging affair, they 
had their knives. - 

SNIGGERS. Toffy, Toffy, I always treated you fair, Toffy, 
I was always one to say, “Give Toffy a chance.” Take 
back my share, Toffy. 

THE TOFF. What’s the matter ? What are you driving at f 
SNIGGERS. Take it back. Toffy. 

THE TOFF. Answer me, what are you up to f 
sNjGOERs. I don’t want my share any more. 

BILL. Have you seen the police ? [albert pulls out his 
knife.J 

THE toff. No, no knives, Albert. 

' ALBERT. : What then ? .. 
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THE TOFF. The honest truth in open court, barring the 
ruby. We were attacked. 

SNIGGERS. Tliere’s no police. 

THE TOFF. Well, then, what’s the matter f 
BILL. Out with it. 

SNIGGERS. I swear to God . . 

ALDERT. Well f ; 

THE TOFF. Don’t interrupt. 

SNIGGERS. I swear I saw something &hat 1 dichi’i lih. 

THE TOFF. What you didn’t like ? 

SNIGGERS [in tears]. Oh, Toffy, Toffy, take it back. 
Take my share. Say you take it, 

THE TOFF. What has he seen ? 

[Dead silence, only broken by sniggers’ sobs. Then 
step are heard. Enter a hideous idol. It is 
blind and gropes its way. It gropes its way 
to the ruby and picks it up and screws it into 
a socket in the forehead, sniggers still weeps 
softly, the rest stare in horror. The idol steps 
out, not groping. Its steps move offi then, 
stop. ■ 

THE TOFF. O, great heavens! 

ALBERT [in a childish, plaintive mice]. What is it, 
Toffy ? 

BILL. Albert, it is that obscene idol [•/» a whisper] 
come from. India. , , ■ . 

ALBERT. It is gone. 

BILL.: Ithas taken jts:eye.A:- . 

SNIGGERS. We are saved. 

A VOICE OFF [with outlandish accent], Mosmm 
William Jones, Able Seaman. : 

[the toff has never spoken, never moved. He otilf 
gazes stupidly hi horror. 

BiLi„ Albert, Albert, what is this I [He rises and walks 
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out. One moan is heard, snicsgers goes to the window. 
He Jails back sickly 

ALBERT [in a. whispcr\ Wliat lias happened ? 

SNIGGERS, I have seen it. I have seen it. Oh, I have 
seen it ! \lie returns to tabled\ 

THE TOFF \laying his hand very gently on sniggers’ arm, 
speaking softly and zvinningly']. What was it, Sniggers f 

sniggers. I have seen it. 

ALBERT. What ? 

SNIGGERS. Oh ! . 

VOICE. Meestaire Albert Thomas, Able Seaman, 

ALBERT. Must I go, Tolly ? Toffy, must I go ? 

SNIGGERS {clutching /im]. Don’t move, 

ALBERT {going']. Toffy, Toffy, [Exit. 

VOICE, Meestaire J.acob Smith, Able Seaman. 

SNIGGERS. I can’t go, Toffy, I can’t go. I can’t do it. 

[He goes, 

VOICE. Meestaire Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late 
Esquire, Able Seaman. 

THE TOFF. I did not foresee it. [Exit. 

CURTAIN 


Applications for permission to perform tliis play should be 
addressed to Messrs .Samuel French, l.td., Southampton 
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Dark Geraldine, an atmosphere is at once developed 
which excites and holds an almost breathless suspense, 
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W'hat the critic of The Times Literary Supplement said 
of his poems— that he was a poet who saw his own 
visions and found liis own inspirations — is in its degree 
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“ Campbell of Kilmhor ” is a remarkably interest- 
ing play. As every one will admit, it reads very well ; 
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Interior f>J a hnely cottage on the 7oail from 
Strum to Rannochf in North Perthshire. 

Time: After the Rising of 

MORAG is restlessly moving backwards and forwards. The old 
woman is seated on a low stool beside the feat fire in the 
centre of the floor. 

7 he room is scantily furnished and the women are poorly clad. 
MORAG is barefooted. At the back is the door that leads 
to the outside. On the left of the door is a small window. 
On the right side of the room there is a door that opens 
into a barn, morag stands for a moment at the window, 
looking out. 

morag. It is the wild night outside, 

MARY STEWART, Is the SHOW Still coining down ? 

MORAG. It is that then — dancing and swirling with the - 
wind too, and never stopping at all. Aye, and so black I 
cannot see the other side of the road. 

MARY STEWART. That is good. ■ ■ 

[morag moves across the floor and stops irresolutely. 

She is restless, expectant. 

MORAG. Will I be putting the light in the window ? 

MARY STEWART. Why should you be doing that ! Yoc 
have not heard his call {turns have you f 

MORAG {with sign of head^ No, but the light in*”!!!^’ 
window would show him all is well. 

MARY so'EWART. It would not then ! The light was to 
be put there after we had heard the signal. 
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morag. But on, a night like this he may have been calling 
for long and we never hear him, 

MARY STEWART. Do not be so anxious, Morag. .Keep 
to what he says. Put more peat on the fire now and sit 
down. 

MORAG [wii/j increasing excitmeni]. I canna, I canna! 
There is that in me that tells me something is going to 
befall us this night. Oh, that wind, hear to it, sobbing 
round the house as if it brought some poor lost soul up to 
the door, and we refusing it shelter. 

MARY STEWART. Do not be fretting yourself like that. Do 
as I bid you. Put more peats to the fire. 

MORAG \_at the wicker peat-basket\. Never since I . . . 
What was that f [Both listen for a moment. 

MARY STEWART. It was just the wind ; it is rising more. 
A sore night for them that are out in the heather. 

[morag pus peat on the fire without speaking, 

MARY STEWART. Did you notlce were there many people 
going by to-day f 

MORAG. No, After daybreak the redcoats came by from 
Struan ; and there was no more till nine, when an old 
man like the Catechist from Killichonaii passed. At four 
o’clock, just when the dark was falling, a horseman with 
a lad holding to the stirrup, and running fast, went by 
towards Rannoch. 

MARY STEWART. But no more redcoats ? 

MORAG [shaking her beaS\. The road has been as quiet as 
the hills, and they as quiet as the grave. Do you think will 
he come f 

MARY STEWART. Is it you think I have the gift, girl, that 
--yotT'ask me that f All Plcnow is that it is five days since 
he was here for meat and drink for himself and for the 
others — five days and five nights, mind you ; and little 
enough he took away ; and those in hiding no’ used to such 
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sore lying, I’ll be thinking. He must try to get through 
to-night. But that quietness, with no one to be seen from 
daylight till dark, I do not like it, Morag, They must 
know something. They must be watching. 

\_A sound is heard by both women. ‘They stand 
listening. 

MARY STEWART. Haste yon with the light, Morag. 

MORAG. But it came from the back of the house-— from 
the hillside. 

WARY STEWART. Do 33 I tell you. The other side may 
be watched. 

l_A candle is lit and placed in the window. Girl goes 
hurrying to the door. 

MARY STEWART. Stop, Stop ! Would you be opening the 
door with a light like that shining from the house f A man 
would be seen against it in the doorway for a mile. And who 
know's w'hat eyes may be watching f Put out the light now 
and cover the fire. 


{_Room is reduced to semi-darkness^ and the door un- 
barred. Some one enters. 

MORAG. You are cold, Dugald ! 

{svnvfAWV, very exhausted, signs assent! 
MORAG. And wet, oh, wet through and through 1 
STEWART. Erricht Brig was guarded, well guarded. I had 
to win across the water, 

\The old woman has now relit candle and taken away 
plaid from fire. 

MARY STEWART. EiTicht Brig— then-— 

STEWART Yes — ^in a corrie, on the far side, of' 

Dearig, half-way np. , ^ 

MARY STEWART. Hlmsclf is there then f ^ 

STEWART. Aye, and Keppoch as well, and another and a 
greater is with them. 

MARY STEWART. Wheest I : \Glances at morag.] 
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sTuwART. Mother, is it that you can . . . ? 

MARY STEWART. Yes, yes, Morag will bring out the food 
for ye to carry back. It is under the hay in the barn, well 

hid, Morag will bring it Go, Morag, and bring it. 

[morag enters other room or barn which Opens on right. 

STEWART. Mother, I wonder at ye ; Morag would never 
tell— -never. 

MARY STEWART. Morag 18 Only a lass yet. She has never 
been tried. And who knows what she might be made to 
tell? 

STEWART. Well, well, it is no matter, for I was telling you 
where I left them, but not where I am to find them. 

MARY STEWART. They are not where you said now ? 

STEWART. No ; they left the corrie last night, and I am to 
find them {whispers) in a quiet part on Rannoch moor. 

MARY STEWART. It IS as Well foT 3 young lass not to be 
knowing. Do not tell her. 

\He sits dawn at table, the old woman ministers to his 
wants, 

STEWART, A fire is a merry thing on a night like this ; and 
a roof over the head is a great comfort. 

MARY STEWART. Ye’ll Bo’ Can stop the night ? 

STEWART. No. I must be many a mile from here before 
the day breaks on Ben Dearig. 

MORAG re-enters 

MORAG. It was hard to get through, Dugald ? 

STEWART. You may say that. I came down Erricht for 
thjee miles, and then when I reached low country I had to 
take to walking in the burns because of the snow that shows 
iT'i'^’s s_^tcps and tells who he is to them that can read ; 
and there’s plenty can do that abroad, ,God knows. 

MORAG. But none spied ye ? uM' 

STEWART. Who can tell ? ' Before dark came, from far up 
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on the slopes of Dcarig I saw soldiers about ; and away 
towards the Rannoch Moor they were scattered all over the 
country like black flies on a; white sheet. A wild cat or 
any thing that couldna fly could never have got through, 
And men at every brig and ford and pass ! I had to strike 
away up across the slopes again'; and even so as I turned 
round the bend beyond Kilrain I ran straight into a sentry 
sheltering behind a great rock. But after that it was easy 
going. , 

MOE.A.G. How could that be ? 

STEWART. Well you see I took the boots off him, and then 
I had no need to mind who might see my steps in the 
snow. 

MORAG. You took the boots off him ! 

STEWART [laughing. I did that same. Does that puzzle 
your bonny head ? How does a lad take the boots off a 
redcoat ? Find out the answer, my lass, while I will be 
finishing my meat. 

MORAG. Maybe he was asleep ! 

STEWART. Asleep 1 Asleep ! Well, well, he sleeps sound 
enough now, with the ten toes of him pointed to the sky. 

[J/w old woman has taken up dirk from table. She 
puts it down again, morag sees the action and 
pushes dirk away so that it rolls off. the table and 
drops to the floor. She hides her face in her hands. 

MARY STEWART. Morag, bring in the kebbuck o’ cheese. 
Now that all is well and safe it is we that will look after his 
comfort to-night, [morag into iarnl\ . . . I mind 
well her mother saying to me — ^it was one day in the black 
winter that she died, when the frost took the land in its 
grip and the birds fell stiff from the trees, and the? u(i*& 
came down and put their noses to the door— -I ihind well 
her saying just before she died 

\Loud knocking at the door. 
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A VOICE. In the King’s name ! . : ■ IBoth riss. 

MARY STEWART. The hay in the barn, quick, my son. 

[Knocking continues. 

A VOICE. Open in the King’s name ! 

[sTEWAiiT snatches up such articles as would reveal 
his presence and hurries into barn. He over- 
looks dirk on floor; The old woman goes towards 
door, 

MARY STEWART. Who is there f What do you want ? 

A VOICE. Open, open. 

[mary STEWART Opens door and CAMrnEij. ot kiemhou 
follows C.APTAIN SANDEMAN into the housc. Be~ 
hind KiLMiiOR comes a man carrying a leather 
wallet, JAMES MACKENZIE, his clerk. The rear is 
brought up by soldiers carrymg arms. 

SANDEMAN. Ha, the bird has flown. 

CAMPBELL \who has struck dirk with his foot and picked it 
upl. But the. nest is warm j look at this. 

SANDEMAN. It secms as if we had disturbed him at supper. 
Search, the house, men. 

MARY STEWART, I’m just a lonely old woman. You have 
been misguided. I was getting through my supper. 

CAMPBELL [holding up dirk']. And this was your tooth- 
pick, eh ? Na 1 na ! We ken whaur we are, and wha we 
want, and by Cruachan I think we’ve got him. 

[Sounds are heard from barn, and soldiers return with 
MORAG. She has stayed in hiding from fear, and 
she still holds the cheese in her hands, 

SANDEMAN. What have we here ! , 

■ '’CAMPBELL. A lass ! 

ste wart. It’s just my dead brother’s daughter. 
She was 'getting me the cheese, as you can sec. 

CAMPBEi.L. On, men, again ; the otlicr turtle doo will 
no’ be far away. [Bqnteringly to the old woman] I’ut, tut, 
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Mistress Stewart, and do je have: her wait upon ye while 
your leddyship dines alane! . A grand way to treat your 
dead brother’s daughter ; fie, fie upon ye ! 

[Soliliers teafpear with ■ sxEWAJiT, whose arms arc 
pinioned. : 

CAMPBELL. Did I no’ tell ye ! And this, Mrs Stewart, 
will be your dead sister’s son, Fm thinking ; or aiblins your 
leddyship’s butler ! Wcel, woman. I’ll tell ye this : Pharaoh 
spared ae butler, but Erchie Campbell will no’ spare anither, 
Na ! na ! Pharaoh’s case is no’ to be taken as forming ony 
prcceedent. And so if he doesna answer certain questions 
we have to speir at him, before morning he’ll hang as high 

as Haman. , - : 

is placed before the tahlff at which cxtAvmh'L 
has seated himself. Two soldiers guard stewart. 
Another is behind Campbell’s eh air y and another 
is by the door. The clerk, Mackenzie, is seated 
at up corner of table. SAViozum stands by the 
: fire. 

CAMPBELL \to stewart], Wccl, sir, it is within the cog- 
nizance of the law that you have knowledge and information 
of the place of harbour and concealment used by certain 
persons wdio are in a state of proscription. Furthermore, it 
is known that four days ago certain other proscribed persons 
did join with these, and that they are banded together in 
an endeavour to secure the escape from these dominions 
of his Majesty, King George, of certain persons who by 
their crimes and treasons lie open to the capital charge. 
What say ye? makes no repl^. 

CAMPBELL. Ye admit this then ? [stewart as before. 

CAMPBELL. Come, come, my' lad. Ye stand in ‘‘’gre.-t ; 
jeopardy. Great affairs of State lie behind this wliich are ' 
beyond your simple understanding. Speak up and it will 
be the better for ye, ■ ■ \yv^WAi>.T: silent as before, 
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A VOICE. In die King’s name ! {Both ris^: 

MARY STEWART. The h.iy in the barn, quick, my ‘am. 

[Knocking continues. 

A VOICE. Open in the King’s name ! 

[sTEWART snatches up such articles as would reveal 
his presence and hurries into lam. He over- 
looks dirk on Jloor, The old woman goes towards 

MARY STEWART. Who is there ? What do yon want f 

A VOICE. Open, open. 

[MARY STEWART Opens door and camtbell of kiemiior 
follows CAPTAIN SANDEMAN iuto the hoiisc. Be- 
hind KiLMEiOR comes a man carrying a leather 
wallet, JAMES MACKENZIE, his clerk. The rear is 

brought up by soldiers carrying arms. 

SANDEMAN. Ha, the bird has flown. 

CAMPBELL {who has struck dirk with his foot and picked it 
iipl. But the nest is warm ; look at this. 

SANDEMAN. It seems as if we had disturbed him at supper. 
Search the house, men. . ' A : 

MARY STEWART. I’m just a lonely old woman. You have 
been misguided. I was getting through my supper. 

CAMPBELL {holding up dirk\ And this was your tooth- 
pick, eh f Na ! na ! We ken whaur we are, and wha we 
want, and by Cniachan I think we’ve got him. 

{Sounds are heard from barn, and soldiers return with 
MORAG. hhe has Stayed in hiding from fear, and 
she still holds the cheese in her hands, 

SANDEMAN. What have we here ! ' 

.‘'CAMPBELL. Alassi' - 

^..^rAAiY STEWART. It’s just my dead brother’s daughter 
She was getting me the cheese, as you can see. 

CAMPBELL. On, men, again ; the other turtle doo will 
no^ be far away. {Banteringly to the old woman] Tin, tut, 
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Mistress Stewart, and do ye have her wait upon ye while 
your Icddyship dines alane ! A grand way to treat your 
dead brotiicr’s daughter ; fic, fie upon ye ! 

j'So/r//m renfpear with stkwaut, whnsr ui-ws , in : 
'pinioned, 

cAMPniii-i.. Did I no’ tell ye ! And tliis, Mt;) btevvart ., 
will be your dead sister’s sou, I’m tliiniciug ; or libJins your 
leddyship’s butler ! Weel, ..woman, I’ll t ell yii fliia : .P].iaraoh 
spared ae butler, but Erciiie CamplnJl will no’ f,jiare. anither, 
Na ! iia 1 Pharaoh's case is no’ to he taken as forniiug ony 
preceedent. And so if he doesna answer certain questions 
we have to speir at him, before morning he’ll hang as high 
as Haman. '■ “ 

\ysz'N hWT is placed bejore, the table at lohich CMA\''mxs, 
has seated, himself. 7wo soldiers guard stfavart. 
Another is behind cami'beijPs chair, and another 
is by the door. 7he clerk, MACKENiCiK, is seated 
at up corner of table, sanduman stands by the 
fire. 

campbeli, [to stkwaiit]. Wed, sir, it is within the cog- 
nizance of the law that you have knowledge and information 
of the place of harbour and concealment used by ceriaiu 
persons who are in a state of proscription. Furthermore, it 
is known that four days ago certain other proscribed poisons 
did join with these, and that they are banded together in 
an endeavour to secure the escape from these dominions 
of his Majesty, King George, of certain persons who by 
their crimes and treasons lie open to the capital charge. 
What say ye ? . [stewart makes no reph, 

CAMPHEi.L, Ye admit this then ? [srrwAnr as bfore. 

CAMPnE. 1 , 1 ,. Come, come, nry 'lad. Ye stand in "gri'wt; . 
jeopardy. Great affairs of State lie beliiml tins which are i; 
beyond your simple understanding. Speak uj:> and it will 
be the better for ye. [stewart silent as before , 
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A VOICE. In the King’s name ! \_Boih ms. 

MARY STEWART. The hay in the barn, quick, my son. 

\_Knocking continues. 

k VOICE. Open in the King’s name ! 

[stewart snatches up such articles as would reveal 
his presence and hurries into barn. He over- 
looks dirk on fioor. The old woman goes towards 
door. 

MARY STEWART. Who is there ? What do you want f 

A VOICE, open, open. 

[mary STEWART opeus door md Campbell of kilmhor 
follows cai'Tain sandeman into the house. Be- 
hind KiLMMOR comes a man carrying a leather 
wallet, JAMES MACKENZIE, his clerk, ^he rear is 
brought up by soldiers carrying arms, 

SANDEMAN. Ha, the bird has flown. 

CAMPBELL \who has struck dirk with his foot and picked it 
up"]. But the. nest is warm ; look at this. 

SANDEMAN. It secms as if we had disturbed him at supper. 

■ Search the hoiise, men, 

MARY STEWART. I’m just 3 lonely old woman. You have 
been misguided. I was getting through my supper. 

c,AMPBELL [holding Up dirK\. And this was your tooth- 
pick, eh ? Na ! na ! We ken whaur we are, and wha we 
want, and by Cruaclian I think we’ve got him. 

[Sounds are heard from barn, and soldiers return with 
MORAG. She has Stayed in hiding from fear, and. 
she still holds the cheese in her hands. 

SANDEMAN, What liavc we here ! 

"CAMPBELL. A lass ! 

i,<fl.rAtiY STEWART. It’s just my dead brother’s daughter. 
She was 'getting me the cheese, as you can see. 

CAMPBELL. On, men, again : the other turtle doo will 
no’ be far away. \Banieringly to the old womanj Tut, tut, 
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Mistress Stewart, and do ye have her wait upon ye while 
your leddyship dines alane ! A grand way to treat your 
dead brother’s daughter ; fie, fie upon ye ! 

[Soldiers reappear with stjewart, whose arms arc 
■pinmicd. 

CAMPBFXii. Did I no’ tell ye! And this, Mrs Stewart, 
will be your dead sister’s son, I’m thinking j or aiblins your 
leddyship’s butler ! Weel, woman, I’ll tell ye this : Pliuriioli 
spared ae butler, but Erchic Campbell will no’ spare anithcr. 
Na ! na ! Pharaoh’s case is no’ to be taken as forming ony 
preceedent. And so if he doesna answer certain questions 
we have to spoir at him, before morning he’ll hang as high 
as Haman. ; 

[stew ART is placed before the table at which campbeli 
has seated himself. Two soldiers guard stewart. 
Another is behind campeeli/s chair, and another 
is by the door. The clerk, Mackenzie, is seated 
at up corner of table, sandeman stands by the 
fire. 

CAMPEEU, [to stewart]. Wccl, sh, it is within the cog- 
nizance of the law that you have knowledge and information 
of the place of harbour and concealment used by certain 
persons who arc in a state of proscription. Furthermore, it 
is known that four days ago certain other proscribed persons 
did join with these, and that they are banded together in 
an endeavour to secure the escape from these dominions 
of his Majesty, King George, of certain persons who by 
tlieir crimes and treasons lie open to the capital charge. 
What say ye ? [orr^w Aivr makes no reph. 

CAMPBELL. Ye admit this then ? [stewart as before. 

CAMPBELL. Come, ; come, my '■ lad. Ye stand in •grc'Mi ■ 
jeopardy. Great affairs of State h'e behind this wliich are 
beyond your simple understanding. Speak up and it will 
be the better for yc. [stewart silent as before, 
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CAMPBELL. Look you. I’ll be frank with you. No harm 
will befall you this night (and I wish all in this house to 
note my words) — no harm will befall you this night if you 
supply the information required. [stewart as bejore. 

CAMPBELL [with sudden passioti]. Sandeman, put your 
sword to the carcase o’ this muckle ass and sec wall it , louse 
his tongue. 

STEWART. It may be as well then, Mr Campbell, that I 
should say a word to save your breath. It is this : Till you 
talk Rannoch Loch to the top of Schiehailion ye’ll no’ talk 
me into a yea or nay. 

CAMPBELL [quietly]. Say ye so ? Noo, I widna be so 
very sure if I were you. I’ve had a lairge experience o’ 
life, and speaking out of it I would say that only fools and 
the dead never change their minds. 

STEWART [quietly too]. Then you’ll be adding to your 
experience to-night, Mr Campbell, and you’ll have some- 
tlring to put on to the other side of it. 

CAMPBELL [tapping his snuff-hox]. Very possibly, young 
sir, bur what I would present for your consideration is 
this : While ye may be prepared to keep your mouth shut 
under the condition of a fool, are ye equally prepared to 
do so in the condition of a dead man ? 

[ckuvTsiihs. waits expectantly, STV.wnKT silent as before. 

CAMPBELL. Tut, tut, now if it’s afraid ye arc, my lad, 
with my hand on. my heart and on my word as a gentle- 
man'.. ... > , 

STEWART. Afraid! 

[He spits in contempt towards CAWn's.hh. 

CAMPBELL [enraged]. Ye damned stubborn Hieland stot.; 
.-r. '[Yo sandeman] Have him taken out. We’ll get it 
■another way.' , 

[CAMPBELL rises. STEWART is moved into ham by 
soldiers, 
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CA.MPBELI, Some puling eeciiots, Saiidemaii, 

would applaud tliis contumacy and call if constancy. 
Constancy ! Now, IVe had a lairge experience o’ life, and 
I never saw yet a sensible man insensible to the touch of 
yellow metal. If there may be such a man it is demonstrable 
that he is no sensible man. Fidcclity ! quotha, it’s slu-m- 
obstinacy. They just see that ye want something out o’ 
them, and they’re so damned selfish and thrawn they winna 
pairt. And with the natural inabeelity o’ their brains to 
hold mair than one idea at a time they canna see that in 
return you could put something into their palms far more 
profitable. [SifJ again at tablei^ Aweel, bring Mistress 
Stewart up. 

[Old woman is placed before him where son had been. 

CAMPBEiL [more ingratiaiingly\. Weel noo, Mistress 
Stewart, good woman, tliis is a sair predeecament for ye 
to be in. I would jist counsel ye to be candid. Doubtless 
yer mind is a’ in a swirl. Ye kenna what way to turn. 
Maybe ye are like the Psalmist and say: “ I looldt this way 
and that, and there was no man to peety me, or to have 
compassion upon my fatherless children.” But, see now, 
ye would be wrong ; and, if ye tell me a’ ye ken. I’ll stand 
freends wi’ ye. Put your trust in Erchie Campbell. 

MARY STEWART. I trust HO GampbcB. 

CAMPBELL. Weel, wcel noo, I’m no’ jist that set up wi’ 
them myself. There’s but ae Campbell that I care mucklc 
aboot, after a’. But, good wife, it’s no’ tlie Campbells 
we’re trying the noo ; so as time presses we’ll jist , 
“ hirsce yontf as they say themselves. Noo then, spgak ’ 

up. [mart STEWART -/j 

CAMPBELL [beginning grimly and passing through afloniifj- 
ment, expostulation, and a feigned contempt for mother and 
pity for son to a pretence of sadness which, except at the cud, 
rnahes his words come haltingly^. Ah I ye aJau. t suppose 
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ye understand, woman, how it will go wi’ your son ? {To his 
clerk"] Here’s a fine mother for ye, James ! Would you 
believe it f She kens what would save lier son — the very 
babe she nursed at her breast; but will she save him? 
Na ! na ! Sir, he may look after liimself ! A mother, a 
mother ! Ha ! ha ! 

[CAMPBELL laughsi MACKENZIE titters foolishly, 
CAMPBELL pauses to watch e ffect of his words. 
Aye, you would think, James, that she wotild remember the 
time when he was but little and afraid of all the terrors 
that walk in darkness, and how he looked up to her as to a 
tower of safety, and would run to her with outstretched 
hands, hiding his face from his fear, in her gown. The 
darkness ! It is the dark night and a long journey before 
him now. [He pauses again. 

You would think, James, that she would mind how she 
happit him from the cold of winter and sheltered liira from 
the summer heats, and, when he began to find his footing, 
how she had an eye on a’ the beasts of the field and on the 
water and the fire that were become her enemies. And to 
what purpose all this care f — tell me that, my man, to what 
good, if she is to leave him at the last to dangle from a 
tree at the end of a hempen rope — to see his flesh given to 
be meat for the fowls of the air— her son, her little son ! 

MARY STEWART. My son— — my little son . , . Oh, 
but iny son is guilty of no crime ! 

CAMPBELL. Is he no’ 1 Weel, mistress, as ye’ll no’ take 
m.y word for it, maybe ye’ll list to Mr Mackenzie here. 
What say ye, James f 

MACKENZIE. He IS guilty of aiding and abetting in the 
ccMiceSlment of proscribed persons ; likewise with being 
found in "the possession of arms, contrary to statute, both 
very heinous crimes. , 

CAMPBELL. Very well said,. James 1 Forby, between our- 
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selves, Mrs Stewart, the young man in my opccnion is 
guilty of another crime [snuffs] — he is girilty of the heinous 
crime of not knowing on which side his bread is buttered. 
—Come now, , . , 

MARY sTJiWART. Yc durst not lay a finger on the lad, ye 
durst not hang him. 

MACKENZIE. And wliy should the gentleman not hang 
him if it pleesure him ? 

[chmvsiv.i.z.tafs snuff-hox and takes pinch. 

MARY STEW'ART [with intensity]. Campbell of Kilmhor, lay 
but one finger on Dugald Stewart and the weight of Ben 
Gruachan will be light to the weight that will be laid on 
your soul. I will lay the curse of the seven rings upon your 
life : I will call up the fires of Ephron, the blue and the 
green and the grey fires, for the destruction of your soul : 
I will curse you in your homestead and in the wife it shelters 
and in the children that will never bear your name. Yea 
and ye shall be cursed. 

CAMPBELL [startled — betrays agitation — the snuff is spilt 
from his tremhling hancC], Hoot toot, woman ! ye’re, ye’re 
, . . [Angrily] Ye auld beldame, to say such things to me ! 
ril have ye first whippet and syne droont for a witch. 
Damn thae stubborn and superstcclious cattle ! [To 
sandemanJ We should have come in here before him and 
listened in the barn, Sandeman ! ^ 

SANDEMAN. Ah, listen behind the door you mean J Now 
I never thought of that ! 

CAMPBELL. Did ye not 1 Humph ! Well, no doubt 
there are a. good many things in the universe that yet yvffit 
for your thought upon them. What would be your 
objections, now f ■ ■ 

SANDEMAN. There are two objections, Eilmhor, that you 
would understand. ■■ 

CAMPBEi.L. Name them. 
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SANDEMAN. Well, in the first place, wc have not wings 
like crows to fly . . . and the footsteps on the snow . , . 
Second point — the woman would have told him we were 
there. 

CAMPBELL. Not if I told her I had power to clap her in 
Inverness jail. 

MARY STEWART [in cotitmpi]. Yes, even if ye had told me 
yc had power to clap me in hell, Mr Campbell. 

CAMPBELL. Lift me that screeching Jezebel oot o’ here ; 
Sandeinan, we’ll mak’ a quick finish o’ this. [Soldiers tale 
her towards iam.] No, not there, pitch the old girzie 
into the snow. 

MARY STEWART. Ye’ll never find him, Campbell, never, 
never ! 

CAMPBELL [enragedl]. Find him, aye, by God I’ll find 
him, if I have to keek under every stone on the mountains 
from the Boar of Badenoch to the Sow of Atliole. [Old 
woman and soldiers go outside^ And now. Captain Sande- 
man, you an’ me must have a word or two. I noted your 
objection to listening ahint doors and so on. Now, 1 
make a’ necessary allowances for youth and the grand and 
magneeficent ideas commonly held, for a little while, in 
that period. I had them myself. But, man, gin ye had 
trod the floor of the Parliament Ploose in Edinburry as 
long as I did, wi’ a pair o’ thin hands at the bottom o’ toom 
pockets, ye’d ha’e shed your fine notions, as I did. Noo, 
fine pernickety noansense will no’ do in this business — — 

sandeman. Sir ! 

CAMPBELL. Softly, Softly, Captain Sandeman, and hear 
till what I have to say, I have noticed with regret several 
things* In jour remarks and bearing which are displeasing to 
me. I would say just one word In your ear; it is this: 
These things, Sandeman, are not conducive to advance- 
ment in his Majesty’s service. ' ■ : . ■ . ^ 
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SANDMAN. Kilmhor, I am a soldier, and if Ispeak out my 
mind you must pardon me if my words are blunt : I do 
not like this work, but I loathe your methods. 

CAMPBELL. Mislike the methods you may, but the work 
ye must do ! Methods arc my business. Let me tell you 
the true position. In ae word it is no more and no less 
than this. You and me are baith here to carry out the 
proveesions of the Act for the Pruufication of the Highlands. 
That means the cleaning up of a very big mess, Sandeman, 
a very big mess. Now, what is your special oflice in this 
work f I’ll tell ye, man ; you and your men are just 
beesoms in the hands of the law-officers of the Crown. In 
this district, I order and ye soop ! [Hf indicates door oj 
hani\ Now soop, Captain Sandeman. 

SANDEMAN [til Some agitati(m\. What is your purpose ? 
What are you after f I would give something to see into 
your mind. 

CAMPBELL. Ne’er fash aboot my mind : what has a 
soldier to do with ony mental operations ? It’s his Grace’s 
orders that concern you. Oot wi’ your man and set him 
up against the wa’, 

SANDEMAN. Kilmhor, it is murder — murder, Kilmhor! 

CAMPBELL. Hoots, awa’, man, it’s a thing o’ nae special 
signeeficance. 

SANDEMAN. I must ask you for a warrant. 

CAMPBELL. Quickthen: Mackenzie will bring it out to you. 

\Clerk begins writing, sandeman and soldiers lead 
svvmhwr outside. Campbell rtYt tiU they are 
out. Clerk finishes. 

MACKENZIE. At this place, Sir. * 

CAMPBELL, Hoots ! I was forgetting. 0 

MACKENZIE. It is a great power ye have in your hands, 
Kilmhor, to be able to send a man to death on the nod, as 
ye might say. 
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CAMPi3in.i.. Power! Power, say yef Man, do ye no’ 
see I’m beaten? Do ye no’ see that? Archibald 
Campbell and a’ Iris money and men are less to them than 
the wind blowing in their faces, 

MACKENZIE. Well, it is a strange thing that I 
CAMPUELi, \_gets up]. Aye, it is a strange thing that. It; 
is a thing I do not understand. It is a thing fit to sicken 
a man o’ the notion that there are probabeelities on this 
earth. ... Beforehand I would have said that naething 
could be easier, and yet~and yet-— there it is ! . . . [I^aces 
forward,,] Man, it would have been a grand stroke for me. 
. . . Cluny— Keppoch — Lochiel, and maybe . , . maybe 
... Hell ! when I think o’ it I Heard you what he said, 
James ? “ You’ll be adding to your experience to-night, 
Mr Campbell, and have something to put to the other side 
of it,” says be. Aye! and I have added something to it, 
and by God it is a thing I like but little — that a dream 
can be stronger than a strong man armed. ... Just a 
whispered word, a pointed finger, would ha’ tell’d us a’i 
[Returns to table and sits.] But no ! I am pov/erless before 
the vision of an old woman, the dream of a half-grown 
lad. 

MACKENZIE. No’ exactly powerless, Kilmhor, for if ye 
canna open his mouth ye can shut it, and there’s aye a 
satisfaction in that, [campbeui. 

CAMPBEI-L. No’ to me, man, no’ to me, for I’ve been 
beaten. [Hands paper to M.\CKv.N'zin,w /}0 goes out.] The pair 
o’ them have beat me — though it’s a matter of seconds till 
one of them be dead. : 

MORAG [starts itito Upright position and Staring at him : her 
mice^is like an echo to his]. Dead! 

CAUvmih [turning hastily]. Wha-t is, that I 
MORAG. Is he dead ? . 

CAMPBELL [grimly]. Not yet, but if ye’ll look through 
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this window \h6 hidicates wind(m\ presently, yc'll see him 
gotten ready for death. 

\He begins to collect articles of personal -property, hat, 
etc . ' 

MORAG. I will tel.1 you. 

ckupmu. [astoundeJi\. What I 

MORAG. I will tell you all you are .seeking to know. 

CAMPBELL \^quietly\. Good God, and to think, to think I 
was on the very aet ... in the very act of . . . tell me — ■ 
tell me at once. 

MORAG. You will promise that he will not be hanged ? 

CAMPBELL, tie will not. I swear it. 

MORAG. You will give him back to me f 

CAMPBELL. I wiU give him back unhung. 

MORAG. Then [CAMPBELL comes near], in a corrie half-way 
up the far side of Dearig — God save me ! 

CAMPBELL. Dished after a'. I’ve clean dished them ! 
Loardi Loard ! once more I can believe in the rationality 
of Thy world. [Gathers -up again his cloak, hat, etc.] And 
to think ... to think ... I was on the very act of going 
away like a beaten dog ! 

MORAG. He is safe from hanging now ? 

CAMPBELL [chuckles and looks out at windo-w before replying, 
and is at door when he speaks]. Very near it, very near it. 
Listen! 

[7/r holds up his hand — a volley of musketry is heard. 
KfLUHOst. goes out, closing the door behind him. 
After a short interval of silence, the old woman 
en ters and advances, a few steps. 

MARY STEWART. Did you hear, Morag Cameron, did ySu 
hear ? [The girl is sobbing, her head on he^arms. 

MARY STEWART. Och ! be quict now, I would Ilrtstening 
till the last sound of it passes into the great hills and over 
all the wide world. . , . It is fitting for you to be crying, 
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a child that cannot understand, but water shall never wet 
eye of mine for Dugald Stewart. Last night I was but the 
mother of a lad that herded sheep on the Athole hills : this 
morn it is I that am the mother of a man who is among the 
great ones of the earth. All over the land they will be 
telling of Dugald Stewart. Mothers will teach their 
children to be men by him. High will his name be with 
the teller of fine tales. . . . The great men came, they 
came in their pride, terrible like the storm they were, and 
cunning with words of guile were they. Death was with 
them. ... He was but a lad, a young lad, with great 
length of days before him, and the grandeur of the world. 
But he put it aU from him. “ Speak,” said they, “ speak, 
and life and great riches will be for yourself.” But he said 
no word at all ! Loud was the swelling of their wrath ! 
Let the heart of you rejoice, Morag Cameron, for the snow 
is red with his blood. There are things greater than death; 
Let them that are children shed the tears. ... 

[She comes forward and lays her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

MARY STEWART. Let US go and lift him into the house, and 
not be leaving him lie out there alone. 

CURTAIN 
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Scene : A sitting-room in a small house in a London suburb. 

, Lho window is in the wall to the left of the spectator and 
the door in the right half of the back wall, f he f mature 
is ordinary. On the chimneypiece^ to the right of the 
spectator, is a clock. The room is lit by electric light. 
It is some time after the evening meal, mr pek.kin.3 is 
reading a newspaper, mrs perkins is darning a sock, 
and MISS perkins is engaged upon a jigsaw puzzle. 

MRS PERKINS. What I mean t’ say is that it’s not much fun 
for us. 

MR PERKINS. All right, Ma. 

MISS PERKINS [engaged on her puzzle]. Bother ! 

MRS p. It makes a long evenin’ of it. Same every night. 
We ’ave our tea and then we just set down till it’s time to 
go to bed. It’s not fair. 

MR p. Same for all of us. 

MRS p. That it’s not. 

MR p. Why isn’t it ? 

MRS p. Do y’ or do y’ not go out o’ this ’ouse every 
moriiin’ and spend the day out ? 

MR p. It’d be a poor job for you if I didn’t. « 

MRS p. I don’t say anythin’ about that. I don’t interfere. 

MR p, ’Ow could y’ interfere ? : 

MISS p. Bother ! ■ 

MRS p. Don’t interrup’ like that when me and your pa’s 
. talkin’, Polly. 
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Mias p. My name isn’t Polly. 

MR p. What is it ? 

MISS p. It’s Marie. 

MR p. Well, I’m blowed ! 

MRS p. An’ why shouldn’t she ’ave a bit of a change f 
She’s tired of bein’ PoUy. 

MISS p. I do think we might have a little more change. 

MR p. Don’t you start. 

MISS p. We might have gone out to the pictures to-night, 
as Mother said. 

MR p. Your young man might ’ave come and found you 
out. 

MISS p. You know he’s engaged in the evenings. 

MR p. Yes, and what at ? 

MISS p. Nevermind! 

MRS p. I do think, Polly, that he ought to be a bit more 
open with you. What does he do ? 

MR p. Ay ; what does Albert Watkins do ? 

MISS p. Never you mind ! 

^ MRS p. ’E’s never told ’er. 

MR p. I ’ope it’s nothin’ to be ashamed of. 

MISS p. P’raps I know more than you think. 

MR^^ ’As ’e said f 

MISS p. It’s confidential. 

MR P. Oh! I know that tale. 

MRS p. Well, Polly’s got ’er young man and you’ve got 
your business an’ out all day seein’ people. What ^ave I 
got ? 

MU p. Well, what should y’ ’ave ? What does any woman 
’ave ? I dunno what you’re botherin’ about. Y’ ’ad a 
week Jf. Margate :this year. 

MRS p, [derisively], ’Ome from ’ome ! 

MR p. A good woman ought to like ’er *ome. 

MRS p. I never said I didn’t like it. r — ^ 
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mr p. Well— — 

MRS p. ’Ome’s a place to come back to, 

MISS p. Mother’s romantic. That’s what she is. 

MRS F. What is thatj Polly f It’s a word I never 
rightly—— 

MR p, Romantic ! At ’er age I 
MRS F. You know what it is, do y’ ? 

MR P. It’s penny dreadfuls and the pictures and gassin’ 
about love and tlie deep blue sea. 

MRS p, Well, y’ might do worse. 

MR p. Whatever’s come over ’er ? 

MRS p. I’a'e always thought I should like to travel. 

MISS p. [at her p-uzzle], I think there’s a bit missing. 

MRS p. Eh ? A bit missin’ ? That’s the way with me ; 
there’s always bin a bit missin*. 

MR p, I dunno why y’re startin’ like this now. Y’ve 
’ad all these years to settle down in. What’s come over 
yer. ? 

MRS p. Ell ! Don’t ask me. I think ’er Albert’s cornin’ 
about ’as unsettled me, 

MISS p, Albert ! 

MRS p. Well, I see ’im an’ yon and I think what might ’a’ 
been. 

MR p. What’s that ? 

MRS V. Well, I was young onct. , 

MR p. But y’re not now. 

MRS p. You’ve no call to throw it in in’ teeth. 

MR p. Teeth indeed! ' ' 

MRS p. Don’t be insultin’, Mr Perkins. » 

MR p. I wasn’t bein’. 

WRS p. Yes, y’ v/as. 

MISS p. I don’t see why Albert should unsettle you. 

MRS p. If I was you I’d want to know ’ow ’e spends 
’is evenings. 
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MISS p. It’s no business of yours, Ma. 

MR It’ll be some bus’ness of mine. I think it’s about 
time Albert spoke to me. 

MISS p. Spoke to you ? ^ 

MR p. Placed ’is position an’ prospects before me. 

MISS p. Well, I believe he’s a confidential agent. 

MRS p. A what ! 

MR p. What sort of a’ agent ? 

MISS p. It’s confidential — or financial ja’raps. 

MR p. He’s Idddin’ yer. 

MRS p. Do they work at night ? 

MISS p. I’ve always understood that Rothschilds and 
people like that did this business at parties— on the quiet. 
MR p. Bosh ! , . 

MISS p. Oh, very well, Pa. ' > 

[miss p. settles to her puzzle, mrs p. darns stolidly. 
MR p. returns to the paper. A short pause. 

MRS p. Well, it’s too late for the movies now. 

MISS p. Ah ! That’s it. [She finds the missing hitl\ . 

MRS p. What’s in the paper, Pa ? 

MR p. There’s a Cabinet crisis. 'v< 

MRS p. Isn’t there anythin’ interestin’ f 
MR p. ’Ere’s a child stole a shillin’ an’ swallowed it 
t’ escape detection. 

MRS p. Poor thing ! 

MR p. ’Ere ! Is this more in your line 1 Great Jewel 
Robbery ! The Grand Cham’s Diamond missing. 

MRS p. Eh ! What’s that ? 
jwiss p. Who is the Grand Cham f 
MR p. ’E’s — one o’ them Eastern potentates. ’E’s been 
stayin’i.at the Majestic Hotel. The dirnond was taken 
out of the“!iettin’ and a walnut substituted. i 

MRS p. A walnut ! It must be a whopper. , ■ 

MISS p. Why did they substitute a walnut ? ‘.i i ' 
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MR p. You must substitute somethin’. 

MISS p. Why f 

MR p. I don’t know. They always do. The brightest 
treasure of the East. Not the . slightest trace. Supposed 
Asiatic gang. Sherlock Holmes and Father Brown have 
been summoned and a telegram despatched to Mossier 
Lecoclc. 

MRS p. {with sat%sjactioii\. Well, that’s somethin’ like. 

MISS p. What’s it worth ? 

MP. p. Eh ! I dunno. Thousands, thousands. They say 
It makes the Koh-i-noor take a back seat. 

MRS p. Reelly ? 

MR p. What ’ud you do, old lady, if I brought it ’ome for 
y’re birthday i 

MRS p. Well, I’d vvear it, I s’pose. 

MISS p. You’d never dare, Ma. 

MRS p, I would that. 

MISS p. But thieves’d always be after it. 

MRS P. What d’ these thieves do with it when they’ve 
got it ? 

MR p. I s’pose they chop it up and sell it in bits. 

MRS p. What a shame ! . 

MR p. I des.say they’re oS to South America. 

' ' MRS p.' Why' A,';..: 

MU p. No extrydltion.'^:’ ' 

MRS p. What’s that ? D’ y’ mean last ’dition extra ? 

MISS p. No, Ma. It means that thieves can’t be turned 
out."' A 

MRS p. Why not ? 

MR p. It’s like it used to be with slaves here. Once the 
South American flag’s waved, over ’em, they’re all right. 

MISS p. It isn’t all one country there. Pa. 

MR p. Well, I reckon they’re mudi pf a inuchne.s.s. 

MRS p. An’ could you sell it there ? . 
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ME p. Yes, they’re great people for jewl’ry. 

MES i>. Polly, you’re doin’ nothin’. Y’ might as well be 
mendin’ that blind. 

MISS p. Oh, bother ! 

MRS p. It looks bad hangin’ down like that. 
um v.[^going towards the window^. People’ll see in. 

MRS i>. There’s not many passin’ at this time o’ night. 
MISS p. It makes it so public. \She takes the blind from the 
lamer part of the window and begins to mend «V.] Where’s the 
white thread, Ma ? 

MRS p. Here y’ are. Now, make a job of it. 

[mr PERKINS has returned to his paper, his daughter 
is more or less intent on her work, mrs Perkins 
darns and yawns, mr perkins snares gently. 

MRS p. Might as well all be asleep. 

MISS p. Listen, Ma ! 

MRS p. Somebody runnin’. Seem in an ’urry. 

{Something crashes through the window and falls with 
broken glass upon the floor, 

MISS p. Good gracious ! 

MRS p. Mercy on us 1 

uv. V. {waking up\ Fire! Where is it f 

MRS p. Nonsense, Pa ! It’s them boys. Out arter ’em. 

MR p. What ! Where ? 

MISS p. No. Don’t go. Don’t leave us. It can’t be 
boys. 

MR p. {seeing the broken window\. This is very carele.ss, 
Polly. 

MISS p. It wasn’t me. It’s a stone, L think. 

IviRS P. They’re far enough now. Where is it ? 

MISS p. I’m all of a tremble. 

MRS i^Y'^m ought to ’ave run right out, Pa, and you 
might ’ave caught ’em. I never did see such a thing. 

MR p. It’s an outrage, this is. Did y’ see anybody f 
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MRS p. We ’eard somebody runnin’. 

MISS i\ I thought I ’card somebody passing after that. 
Quietiy like. Runnin’ very light. 

MR p. Nonsense, Polly. Better put th.it blind np now. 
MISS p. You put it up. 

MR P. Do as I tell you. 

MISS p. I don’t like. 

MRS p. ’Ere, ’ere. Give it me. 

[She puts it up and peers out into the street. 
MISS p. Come away, Ma. . 

MR p. Where’s the stone ? 

[Y/isy all look about the floor . 
MISS p. Here it is. Here’s something. [She picks it up, "I 
Why 1 it’s a lump of glass. 

MR p. Let’s look ! 

MRS p. Let me see. [They crowd rounrl. 

. MR P. I say ! 

-MISS p.) What is it ? What is it ? 

MRS p. Give it me, Polly. [Sha grabs it.] 

MR p. Hold it up to the light. 

MISS p. Why 5 What can it be ? 

MRS p. [relinquishing it to her husband]. Nonsense ! Non.^ 
sense'! 

[Sfe goes hack to her chair and begins to jumble with 
her darning. She is greatly agitated, ■. 

MR p. It’s a nira thing, this is. -‘i, , ,, 

MISS I’. Eh! Isn’t it beautiful J ' 

MRP. It might be a — r— - 
MISS p. Diamond f 

MR P. Nonsense ! ' ' 

V, [rushing fnrwanl]. Hide it! 

[She seizes the diamond and looks atSut the room. 
MISS p. Why! What d’ y’ mean, Ma f 

MRS P. It’s it. 
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MRS p. You know. 

MR p. What — what — what rubbish ! The idea ! 

MRS F. [looking at it in her faUn\. It’s the Grand Cliam’s 
dimond. 

MR p. Then it’s dangerous. 

MRS p. Never mind that., 

MISS p. What shall we do ? [She begins to whim.fe)\\ 

MRS F. Stop that, Polly. 

MR p. P’raps we’d better look out for a policeman. 

MRS P. No. 

MR p. If it is it we’re not safe. 

MRS p. I don’t care. 

MR p. But what d’ y’ want to do ? 

MRS F. Here ! Let’s put it inside the clock. opens 

the back of the clock and crams it ««.] Now ! s!.,'. 

MR p. What are y’ up to, Ma f 

MISS p, I wish you’d throw it out in the street again. 

MRS p. No, no. 

MR P, But what are y’ up to ? 

MRS p. It’s come to us, this ’as. We’ll stick to it if we 
can. 

MR P. But- — 

MISS p. Oh, Ma I 

MRS p. They m.ay not find the ’ousc again. Tlit'y’re all 
alike in this street, 

MR p. There’s the broken window. 

MRS p. Let’s ’ave the bits of glass out. Then it won’t 
be noticed, 

' [She peers out into the street. Then she begins to 
pluck the fragments of broken glass from the 
^ rsuindon). She winces aiul licks her finger, 

MR p. You’ve cut yourself now. ’ 

MRS, i>. Never mind that. Polly, pick all the bits off thc 
184 
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floor. Don’t leave a trace, [She licks her finger, folly 
obeys.l 

MR p. Now, what’s all this about ? 

MISS p, [on thefioorl. I dunno what’s come over ’er. 

MRS p. ’Ere, Polly, look alive. ’Ave y’ got ’em all ? 

MISS p. All I can find. 

MRS p. Drat it! A bit’s fallen outside. Go out and 
pick it up, Pa. No ; p’raps better not. 

MR p. Look here ! What’s y’re game ? 

MRS p. Give here] [She takes all the fragments together 
and puts them under the sofa cushion. She looks round the 
room, listens at the window and returns to her darning?^ If 
anyone comes, mind we know nothin’ about it, 

MR p. It depends ’oo comes, doesn’t it i 
MRS P. No. 

MR p. It might be the police. 

MRS p. Never mind the police. 

MR p. Why 1 What d’ y’ mean f What da y’ mean f 
MRS p. It’.s the chanct of a lifetime. We’ll take it. 

MISS p. Oh, Ma I 
MR p. Look ’ere 

MRS p. It’s come to us. It might a’ bin the answer to a 

..prayer^' ■■■ -, 

MR p. Was it ? 

MRS p. Not exactly, but I’ve been thinkin’ a lot. 

MR P. More likely the devil. 

MRS F, There’s no such thing, Y’r talkin’ nonsense. 

MR P. No devil. Then is there God ? 

MRS r. I'here may be. ’E may ’av sent it, 

MR p. It’s awful talk, this. 

MISS p. Why! What could you do with it ? 

MRS p. Chop it up and sell it. ■* 

MR P. Where ? 

MRS p. Ill South America. 
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ME p. Good ’eavens ! 

MISS p. Ma, how can you ? 

MR p. ’Ave f took leave of y’r senses ? 

MRS p. Yes, if y’ like. 

ME p. Well, I’ve ’card tell as women aren’t honest like 
men and now I know it. 

MRS p. ’Ovv do I know you’re honest ? 

ME p. I’ve never a took a thing in my life. I’ve a record, 
’aven’t If 

MRS p. I dessay. I dunno, I won’t give it up. I won’t 
r won’t. So there ! 

MR p, ’Ow can y’ ’elp it f 

MRS p. I’ve sat there darnin’ and mendin’, waitin’ and 
dozin’ till I’m tired. I’ve never ’ad a go at anythin’. The 
chanct ’as come. 

MISS p. I did think you were honest, Ma. 

MRS p. Honest 1 It’s ours. 

^ MR P. ’Ow can it be f 

MRS p. ’Go’s is it f 

MRP. Why! That Grand Cham’s. 

MRS p. An’ ’ow did ’e get it f ’E’s a tyrant. ’E stole it 
off some nigger. Now it’s come to me. It’s mine. It’s 
mine as much as anyone’s. It’s come like a miracle. 

MISS p. But you can’t keep it. 

MR p. Y’r ina amazes me, 

MRS p. First thing In the mornin’ y’ll get a list o’ them 
ships sailin’ for South America. 

MISS p. Gh, Ma ! Ma ! 

MRP, She’s off ’er chump. 

'"MRS p. I’ll go alone if y’ like. 

MRP. It’s dangerous. It’s dangerous. There may be 
a revollrer levelled at y’ now. 

MRS p. I don’t care, . . 

MRP. I never knew .she was like this, 
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MISS p. South America ? Where ? 

MRS p. Y’ shall ’ave jewels and dresses no end, Polly, 

MISS p. Don’t, Ma. 

MR p. South America ! Like that chap Jabez Balfour. 
MISS i>. He was brought back, wasn’t he f 
MR p. I object to be put along of ’im, any’ow, 

MRS p. We’d manage better than that. Riches! Livin’ 
at ease. Motors an’ champagne. We’ve never ’ad a 
chanct ! 

MRP. It can’t be done. It’s all nonsense. An’ it’s 
’orrible to think of. 

MRS p. Oh 1 It’s a beantiful thing. I couldn’t bear 
to break it up. We’ll keep it. We’ll look at it now and 
then. Every Sunday. 

MR p. Sunday 1 

MRS p. I could go on settin’ ’ere if I knew it w'as there all 
the time. I think I could be ’appy. 

MISS p. You’d never be safe. 

MRS p. Safe ! I’ve bin too safe. 

MR p. Oh, missis 1 Oh, missis ! 

MISS p. It’s strange nobody’s come. 

MRS p. Nobody’s cornin’. It’s a gift. 

MR p. It may not be — what y’ think. 

MRS p. [yimWy]. It is. 

MR p. Then they’ll be after us. Police—or w'orse. 

MRS p. Let ’em come. 

[There is a ring at the door bell. They all stand 
MR p. Now, there, : 

MISS p. Oh, dear ! ^ 

MRS p. You’ll not say a word. You’ll do as I tell you. 
Mind that. We know nothing. « " 

MISS p. There’s the window. 

MRS p. Leave that to me. . 
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MRP. Good ’eavens ! 

MIS3 p. Ma, how can you ? ■ 

MR p. ’Ave y’ took leave of y’r senses ? 

AIRS p. Yes, if y’ like. 

MR p. Well, I’ve ’card tell as women aren’t lionest like 
men and now I know it. 

MRS p. ’Ow do I know you’re honest f 

MR p. I’ve never a took a thing in my life. I’ve a record, 
’aven’tl? 

MRS p. I dessay, I dunno. I won’t give it up. I won’t 
I won’t. So there ! 

MR p. ’Ow can y’ ’elp it ? 

MRS p. I’ve sat there darnin’ and mendin’, waitin’ and 
dozin’ till I’m tired, I’ve never ’ad a go at anythin’. The 
chanct ’as come. 

MISS p. I did think you were honest, Ma. 

MRS p. Honest ! It’s ours. 

■ MR p, ’Ow can it be ? 

MRS p, .’Oo’s is it ? 

MR p. Why ! That Gmnd Chain’s. 

MRS p. An’ ’ow did ’e get it f ’E’s a tyrant. ’E stoic it 
off some nigger. Now it’s come to me. It’s mine. It’.s 
mine as much as anyone’s. It’s come like a miracle. 

MISS p. But you can’t keep it. 

MR p. Y’r ma amazes me. 

MRS p. First thing in the mornin’ y’ll get a list o’ them 
ships.sailin’ for South America. 

MISS p. Oh, Ma ! M.a ! ^ , 

MRP. She’s off ’er chump. 

' MRS p. I’ll go alone if y’ like. 

MR p. It’s dangerous. It’s dangerous. There may be 
a revohrer levelled at y’ now. 

MRS p. I don’t care, ■ ■ ' 

MR p, I never knew she was like this. 
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MISS P. South America ? Wiiere f 
MRS i>. Y’ shall ’ave jiivvcls and dresses no end, Polly. 

MISS p. Don’t, Ma. 

MR i>. South America ! Like tliat diaj) JriLe/, Balfour. 
MISS V. He was brought back, wasn’t he ? 

MR i>. I object to be put along of ’im, aiiy’ow. 

MRS p. We’d manage better than that. Riches! Livin’ 
at ease. Motors an’ champagne. We’ve never ’ad a 
chanct ! 

MR p. It can’t be done. It’s all nonsense. An’ it’s 
’orrible to think of. 

MRS p. Oh ! It’s a beautiful thing. I couldn’t bear 
to break it up. Wc’ll keep it. We’ll look at it now and 
then. Every Sunday, 

MR p. Sund.-iy ! 

MRS p, I could go on settin’ ’ere if I knew it was there all 
the time. I tliiiik I could be ’appy. 

MISS p. You’d never be safe, 

MRS p. Safe ! I’ve bin too safe. 

MR p. Oh, missis ! Oh, missis 1 
MISS p. It’s strange nobody’s come. 

MRS p. Nobody’s coinin’. It’s a gift. 

MR p. It may not bc~~\vhat y’ think, 

MRS p. [jf/mWy]. It . is. 

MR p. Then they’ll be after us. Police -or worse. 

MRS p. T.ct ’em come, 

1‘IheK if a ri/ig at the door belt, they M stand 
Unse. 

MR F. Now, there. 

MISS p. Oh, dear ! . ® 

MRS p. You’ll not .say a word. Y'ou’ll do as I tell you. 
Mind that, We know nothing. » ** 

MISS p. There’s the window, 

MRS p. Leave that tome. 
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MR p. Oh ! But, I say 

MRS p. Thomas Perkins, you’ll rue it to your (lyin’ day 
if___ \lhe ring again, 

MR p. Who’s goin’ ? 

MRS p. I am. Remember ! [Sh^ goes out. 

MISS p. What are we to do, Pa ? 

MR P. Eh ! I’m beat. 

MISS p. Shall we throw it out of the window f 
MRP. No, no. Best not. Humour her a bit. It may 
be nothin’. 

MRS p. [putsidel. No, you don’t. ’Ere. I tell yer- 

STRANGER. Excusc me. 

MRS p. Pa, ’ere’s a man forcin’ ’is way-^ — 

MISS p. Oh, dear ! 

MR p. Dash it all ! I say ! 

[mrs p. and a dark stranger, dressed in black, enter 
together. She is resisting his advance, but he 
■presses on ruthlessly. As he enters she gives way 
and changes her tactics, 

MRS p. Well, I must say ! Pushin’ a lady about like that ! 
What bis’ness ’ave y’ ’ere i 
STRANGER. I’ve told you, madam. 

MRS p. A fine tale ! Y’r boy an’ ’is glass marble ! 
Where is ’e ? I tell yer we know nothin’ about it. Do we, 
Pa ? [Behind the stranger, with a terrijic frown, she 
shakes her fist at him.1 , 

MR p. [/£■.?% Now what’s all this ? 

MISS p. Oh, Ma ! 

MRS p. Shut up] 

' STRANGER. I’m soiTy to intrude, sir, but I’ve, lost some- 
thingin your rc)om., 

MRS p. What nonsense ! ’Ow could yer ? 

stranger. As I have told this lady, my little boy 

I. 1 RS p. Whme is; ’e f 
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STRANGER [?ij MR p,]. Hjs favouritc glass marble. He 
pretended to throw it. It slipped from his hand and, 1 
am sorry to say, went through your window. I apologize 
and shall be glad to pay. Please give me the— marble at 
oncc. Where is it f I’ve no time to lose. 

MRS :p. Where’s the boy ? 

STRANGER. Hc’s just round the comcr. 

MRS p. D’ y’ expect ns to believe that tale f 

STRANGER <2 fiosh of menace\ You’d better. \To 

MR p.] Now, sir ! 

MR p. It’s a bit thick, y’ know; I mean thin. 

STRANGER. It Will liavc to do. No trifling. Come ! 

\He is looking about the room, having cursorily 
glanced at the floor. He strides to the window 
and pulls down the blind. 

MRS p. None o’ y’r liberties here. Get out ! 

MR P. ’Ere, y’ know ! IJeUe to mrs p.] Ma, I don’t 
like it. 

STRANGER. The devil ! Where’s the glass ? 

MRS p. What glass i 

STRANGER, The pane’s gone. You sec ! I knew this was 
the house. 

MRS p. 'I'hat’s easy explained. 

Miss p. Oh, Ma 1 Tell him and — 

MRS p. Of course I’ll tell ’im. [S/w menaces miss p, 
surreptitiously.^ It’s my daughter’s new-fangled ideas of ' 
Ventilation, She wotfld ’ave it so. It’s been that way a 
fortnight, No~let’s see — ^to-day’s Tuesday, Nigh on a 
month. 

STRANGER. Damnation! Where is it! Where’s tlie 
diamond ? 

MRS p. ^with a shriek of exultation"]. The diamcsid ! ' 

sTRANGi R. Yes, let me tell you then. Your lives are iu 
danger. You’ve got the Grand Cham’s diamond. 
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MR V. ’Ow did it get ’ere ? 

STRANGER, The thief was pursued. He threw it in, 

MR p. [(iiit’rulously']. Why did ’e throw it in ’ere f 
STRANGER. Doil’t bc it fool, 

MRS p. An ’oo are you ? 

STRANGER. I Riu — the Grand Cham’s representative. 

MRS p. Prove it. 

STRANGER. Enotigh of this, 

[He draws a revolver, miss p, sbriehs. mr p. recoils 
and edges away, uru f. stands firm. 

MR p. Ma ! Ma ! 

STRANGER [rapping the butt of the revolver on the iahlel. 
Where is it ? 

MRS p, I’ll tell yer. 

STRANGER. At once. 

MRS p. I’ve swallered it. 
vi"iimam[greatly discompi>sedl\. What! 

MRS p. It went down as easy as a oyster. 

STRANGER. Swallowed it ! You’re joking ! 

MRS p. No. I got the idea out of the evenin’ paper. 
Where is it, Pa f ’Ere. “ Child .swallows Shillin’, Curious 
Case.” 

STRANGER, [to the Others']. Is this true ? 

MISS p. Oh, I don’t know, 

MR p. Y’ see, I was a.sleep. 

STRANGER. Aslcep ! 

MR P. Wasn’t I, Mother i 

MRS p. ’E’d sleep through anythin’. 

STRANGER. D’ you mean to say Where is it f 

MRS p. I’ve just told yer, 

STRANGER. On your oath— — 

MRS p. Oath ! D’ y’ doubt the word of a lady ? 
stranger. Then — d’ you feel it — I mean — whereabouts 
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Mr4S F. I don’t think that’s a question a geiitleniaii ’d 

ask. ' ' , 

STRANGER. Kites of hell ! You’ll have to be cut open. 

MRS p. Nay, I won’t. 

STRANGER [to hinisulf]. Cremation ? Would it melt the 
diamond? 

MRS p. I won’t be cremated. There ! Y’ ’vc to get the 
deceased’s consent. I’m goin’ to be buried when my time 
comes. 

STRANGER, {pacing about in agitation -whih mes p. controls 
the others by nods and winks.] What’s to be done ? An 
emetic f 

MRS p. You’d better go ’ome an’ say it’s lost. 

STRANGER. Unhappy woman! Do you understand that 
your life is a trifle, a pawn in the g.nme ? 

RiRS p. Pawn 1 Yes, an’ y’ can’t get it out without the 
ticket. 

STRANGER. It’s impossible. It can't be. \He turns on the 
othersl\ The truth ! Did she swallow it i If she did, she 
dies. 

MISS p. Oh, no, no. She didn’t. 

MRS p. You silly! 

MISS p. Oh, Ma ! 

MR P. Ma, Ma, what can we do f 

MRS p. Y’ can ’old y’r tongues. Y’r no ’elp at all. 

STRANGER, What folly this is! What can you do with 
it ? That diamond means, death' to you. Death! .De- 
struction! You haven’t a chance of keeping it. You’re 
mad. Your lives now are not worth a minute’s purchase. 

MISS p. Give it up, Ma. I’ll teU you where it is. It’s — — 

MRS p. [jVj. a terrible voice]. Stop ! 

MR p. What can you do, Ma ? Chuck it 1 Chuck 'it: ! 

MRS p. ’E don’t bluff me. ’E’s in a great ’urry. I 
believe ’e’s the thief. 
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STRANGER. Thousand devils ! We’re wasting time. [& 
looks at the clock and then f lucks out his waich.'\ Your 
clock’s slow. It’s stopped. It was that time when I 
came in. 

Miss i». Tell him. Tell him. 

MR p. Oh, chuck it ! 

STRANGER [perceiving that he is getting ‘ttiam’]. What 
stopped the clock f 

V. [hysterically]. Give it ’im. 

MRS i>. Polly, I’m ashamed of yer. 

[A face appears at the window, but they do not 
see it. 

STRANGER. Is it there ? 

[He makes for the clock, and mrs v. throws herself in 
front. 

MRS p. No, it’s not ; and y’ shan’t meddle with my 
furniture. 

STRANGER [pointing the revolver at het]. Move aside ! 

MRS p. Move aside yerself. 

STRANGER [he hesitatcs, then turns the revolver on miss p.'J. 
Is it there ? Quick 1 

[miss p. shrieks, a hand with a revolver in it is thrust 
through the empty pane, the revolver is fired, the 
STRANGER drops his, stamps, curses, and zvrings his 
hands. A man opens the window-sash and springs 
into the room. 

MISS p. Albert ! 

MRS p. What ! It’s Albert. 

[The STRANGER rushes to the switch and turns off the 
light. Darkness, shouting, and confusion. The 
light is turned on. The furniture is disarranged, 
*' the iTOiPM cm and the clock have gone, the others 
are distributed about the room, uns V. sitting in 
the chair she first occupied. 
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ALBERT. Who’s gOt it ? . 

MR P. He’s gone. 

Miss p. Oh! Alberti 
ALBERT. Where’s the diamond ? 

MR p. It was in the clock. 

ALBERT. The clock ? Where is it ? 

MISS p. Oh ! Albert ! 

MR p. Mi’s taken it. ’E’s got the clock. 

MRS p. Nay, ’e ’asn’t. 

[She produces the chck ffom under her fetticoat.f. 
MR p. Well, I’m blowed I 
MISS p. Oh, Ma ! 

ALBERT. Wh.at is it ? Have you got it ? 

MRS p. I’ve got it right enough. 

[S/« carries the clock to the chirnneypece, opens it, and 
takes out the diamond. 

Will th.at gentleman come back } 

ALBERT. No, he won’t. 

MRS p. How d’ y’ know r 
ALBERT. I know. 

MRS p. Polly, just put that blind back, will yer ? I don’t 
like bein’ too public. 

MISS p. Oh ! I daren’t, 

ALBERT. Now, ma’am, give it to me. 

"'MRS p. '"Eh 

ALBERT, Let’s have it. Quick. 

MRS p. Where d’ you come in, Albert ? 

ALBERT, Come on. 'This’ll be the making o’ me. 

MRS p. O’ me too, I ’ope. But ’adiTt we .all better be 
movin’ ? 

MISS p. Where to, Ma f 

MRS p. Out at the back door. Pack a fewAlungs in a 
bag. 

ALBERT. What are y’ up to ? Whad y’r mean ? 
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MRS p. Now, Albert, there’s no time to make explana- 
tions. We’re all in at this, aren’t we ? 

ALBERT. Well— in a way. But look here 

MRS p. South America’s the place, isn’t it ? D’ y’ know 
anythin! o’ the sailiri’s ? Or ’ad we better cross to France ? 
Better take the midnight train somewhere. 

ALBERT. Has she gone dotty f • ' 

MRS p. Y’r all asleep. Come on, Polly. A few things 
in a bag. Now, Pa. Better put this light out p’raps. 
Is the front door shut ? Look at the time-table, Pa, 

is making for the door when albert intercepts her, 

ALBERT. Give me the diamond. I dunno what y’r talkin’ 
about. 

MRS p. Nay, I stick to this. 

ALBERT. You can’t! What nonsense ! Give it here I This 
job’s the making o’ me. Let’s have it. 

MRS p. Nay, it’s mine an’ I’ll stick to it. 

ALBERT., Yours ! 

MRS p. Yes, Dimonds like this belongs to them as can 
get ’em. Nobody’s honest with things like this. I got it 
an’ y’ shall all share. But it’s mine. It’s mine. Eh ! 
It’s a beauty. I’d stick to this,, if , all the p’lice in London 
was, after, me. 

ALBERT. Y’d do what f 

SIRS p. Ay, an’ Scotland Yard too. 

ALBERT. Bah! i’m Scotland Yard. 

MRS p. What! 

MISS p. Oh 1 Albert ! 

ALBERT. Didn’t y’ know ? Didn’t y’ guess ? Didn’t f 
understand ? What did y’ take me for ? 

MRS p. D’y mean to say— r--"? 

ALBERT. I mean t’ say it’s ’igh time I was on my way 
back with this dimond. The gang’s all rounded up by 
this time. 
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MISS p. The gang f 

MR. p. That felle,r was one of ’em, then Where is lie ? 

ALBERT, He was copped when he left ’ere. didn’t 
know y’r ’on, se Wits surrounded. 

MRS p. But ’ow did the dimond come ’ere f ’Oo threw 
it in ? 

ALBERT, I did. 

MISS p. You ! 

MR p. You did ! 

ALBERT. I did that. 

MR p. Why ? 

ALBERT. Becos they were after me. I was a dead man 
if I stuck to it then. I threw it in ’ere to gain time and 
knowin’ the ’ouse. 

MISS p. Well, r never ! 

ALBERT. They’re a desp’ratc lot. 

MR p. It’s .all most unusual. Never since I’ve been an 
’ouse’ older ’ave I 

MISS p. Oh, Albert ! You might ’ave told me. 

ALBERT. I ’ad my reasons. 

MRS p. Y’r a detective, then ? 

ALBERT, I am that. So let’s ’ave it. I tell yer I must be 
off. ... . 

MRS v; [holding up the diamond, but atoay from /jjw]. Look 
at it, Albert ! 

ALBERT. I see it. ' . . 

MRS p. Can y’ be honest ? Look at it ! 

ALBERT. She’s oil ’er chump. 

MR P. She doesn’t reely mean it, I’ve borne a ’igh 
character ail my life. 

MRS p. It’s ff/y dimond. 

MISS p. I’m ashamed of my ma. , 

MR P, My employers ’as always put the utmost confidence 
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AUir.KT. What’s she up to? Now, ma’am, you’ll just 
’and that over or- — - 

MRS p. Or ?, 

ALBERT [he produces a whistle'], I wouldn’t ’andle yer 
myself. 

MRS p. That’s it, is it ? 

ALBERT. That’s it. 

MRS p. Then let it go the way it came. [She throws it 
through the window , 

MR p. ’Old on. There’s another pane gone ! 

ALBERT. O’ell! [He rushes out.] 

MISS p. You’ll ruin us, Ma. 

MRS p. [dusting one hand against the other], A good 
shuttance, 

MISS p. [at the window]. Oh 11 hope he’ll find it, There 
he is, and a policeman’s with him. They’ve got itj I think. 
Yes. Albert, Albert! I wish he’d look up. They’re 
seeing if it’s damaged. There ! He’s waved his hand. 

MRS p. [she has settled into her chair]. Well, we’ve ’ad 
quite, a busy evenin’. 

MISS p. I don’t know what Albert’ll think of you. 

MRS p. ’E’s not going to marry me, thank ’eaven. 

MR p. D’ y’ want t’ know what I think of yer ? 

MRS p. Go on ! Y’ve no ’magernation. 

MISS p. I never thought to be ashamed of my own 
mother. 

MR p. Wantin’ in the very el’ments of morality. 1 
wonder ’ow Sossiety ’d get on if they was all like 
you. 

MRS p. Polly, put up that blind. It’s a bit chilly with 
theiri broken panes. 

Miss'p. Most unladylike as well. 

[They settle down into their chairs again, mks p. 
takes up her darning and mu p, the paper. After 
196 
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putting up the blind miss p. returns to 
puzzle. 

MRS p. ’Ow much did y' say it was worth, Pa ? 

MR i», \_gxujjiy\ Never mind. 

MRS p. Well, I ’ad my bit o’ fun for onct, 

CURTAIN 


Applications regarding amateur performances of this play 
should be addressed to the author, Mr Allan Monkhouse, 
Meadow Hank, Uislcy, Cheshire, or to Mr Le Roy Phillips, 
41 Winter Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 
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THREAD O’ SCARLET 

A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By J. J. Belv 



Mr J. J. Bell is one of the most versatile authors 
now living. He made his name with humorous 
studies of Scottish cliaracter like Wee Macgregorf 
Courtin'' Christina, and many others ; but it is 
a great mistake to imagine that Mr Bell confines 
himself to stories in tliis vein. He has written 
some excellent sea-stories (like Whalers), and 
might easily have won fame as another Conrad 
rather than as another Jacobs. ‘ Like W. W. 
Jacobs, too, he has written some powerful stories, 
and some of the best examples of his work may be 
found in Some Plain-Some Coloured. 

“Thread o’ Scarlet” is a grim play, intensely 
dramatic, and (like Lord Dunsany’s “ A Night at 
an Inn”) was written at a sitting, between ten 
o’clock at night and four o’clock in the morning. 



CHARACTERS 

Migsworth^ 

Smith i village tradesmen 
Boiters j 
Landlord of Inn 
Breen, an odd-job man 
A Traveller 
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Scene : Smoke-room of a small rnllaqa inn, some night miles 
from the county toissn... Low ceiling. Broad window 
with screens L. Fire R,, ruddy embers. Door open- 
ing on passage at back. Barely furnished. Several 
small tables with their complements of chairs. Crude 
old-fashioned oleographs on walls. Bell-rope at side 
of fireplace. An evening m February, about twenty 
minutes from closing time. A bitter wind is blowing 
outside, coming in squalls, with blatters of sleet against 
the window. 

Time.: Lhe present. 

MiosvvoRTii, SMITH, and BUTTERS are seated at a table, 
tankards before them, miosworth, who fancies himself 
a bit superior intellectually, and smith, a genial, rather 
stupid person, are interested in what is passing at back. 
butters appears sunk in his own thoughts ; he is a big, 
heavy man ; throughout the play he has a semi-dazed 
look. The door is opens the x.\mhO\’.n is standing 
in the entrance as if to block it, and breen is seen in the 
passage beyond. 

LANBLORi) {in tone of No, Mr Breen, .1 can’t 

serve ye, and my advice to yon is to go home, and to bed ! 

BREEN. Haven’t I told ye, ye’ll get the money in the 
mornin’ ? 

LANDLORD. Quite so. But that’s not my yoint.’ I’ve 
got a licence to lose. In other words 

BREEN. Come on, gimme a bottle o’ whisky 1 
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LANDLORD. No ! YcVe had enough. 

BREF.ii. Damn ye! [Cloes (mi. 

\Ilis JooiJalls are beard going dozen passage, steadily, 
and then the slam of the front door. The land- 
lord, wiping his brow, comes into the room. 

MIGSWORTH. Quite right, Mr Flett, He’s had more’n 
enough. 

SMITH. Queer, though, how steady he walks ! Don’t 
he, Butters ? 

BUTTERS {as one awakenmgl. Who ? Oh, Breen I I’m 
sick o’ Breen. Never out o’ my shop spyin’ around 
and tryin’ to get somethin’ for notliin’. Was there 
to-night when I was closin’. Had to turn him out. 
IRelapses.} 

LANDLORD. ’Tis his head, not his legs, that takes it all. 
To tell the truth, gentlemen, I’m afraid — not of, but /or 
him. Trade’s rotten bad, the Lord knows, but I swear 
I’d sooner be without Breeh’s custom. He’s been hard 
at it for a solid month, and gettin’ worse every day. 
Can’t think when or where he earns the money. — But you 
rang, gentlemen. 

MIGSWORTH {with a wave towards tankards]. Same again, 
please. [i.andlord makes to collect tankards, 

BUTTERS [nx if Waking], No more for me. Must be 
goin’ home. 

MIGSWORTH. Tut ! yc need another. We all do, after 
what we’ve gone through to-day, 

[butters lets his tankard go. 
And mind ye, Mr Flett, I don’t wonder at Breen goin’ 
it*hard after all gone through — ^lost his only friend. 
Both shiftless chaps, but 

LAiftiLORf). True, true, Mr Migsworth. Still, I prefer 
to sec a man drownin’ his, sorrows in moderation. {Goes 
out with tankards^ 
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MiGswoRTU. Ah, what a day. Longest I’ve avtii knovv'n. 

SMITH, Not 80 long as last night must ha’ been to Jacob 
Forge. 

BUTTERS [without raising his head]. Last night — oh, my 
soul ! [His friends glance at him. 

SMITH. Aye, ye must ha’ felt it, Butters, havin’ been on 
the jury. Always wondered why ye didn’t get out o’ 
that. I believe ye could. [More cheerfully\ And yet, here’s 
the three o’ us, sittin’ round this table for close on throe 
hours, chattin’ about ’most everything but the thing we’re 
thinkin’ on. 

MiGswoRTH. Well, as two single men and a widower 
without offspring [nods at butters], ’twouldn’t be natural 
to sit alone in our houses, dumb, and thinkin’ o’ Jacob 
Forge, our neighbour — that was. I couldn’t do it, 

SMITH [in a burst of emotion]. Oh, oh, to think that at 
eight o’clock this blessed — mean cursed — niornin’ Jacob 

Forge was hanged by— by the neck until he was 

[butters makes a flu ttering gesture of protest. 

MIGSWORTH. ’Sh ! No iiccd fot to go iiito details, 
Mr Smith, Forge has paid the penalty o’ bis crime, 
havin’ been found guilty by a jury o’ good men and true, 
includin’ our friend and neighbour here, William Butters, 
who : 

BUTTERS [sitting up], 1 must be gettin’ home, ’I’is on 
ray mind that I left the keys o’ my safe on the counter and 
didn’t lock up anything properly. Was too irpset. [Half 
rises and subsides.] 

MIGSWORTH. Don’t you worry, Mr Butters. Your 
property’s all right. Aye, we may pity Jacob 
though none o’ us liked him; but we know he had a fair 
trial and full justice. Not that I’d ever ha’ •droaincd o’ 
him beiri’ «.murd 

BtrrrEKs. Don’t say it ! ’Tis too awful. Jacob was a 
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strange man, and yet— — [Paas^.] And, of course, we 
found him guilty because o’ the evidence. 

SMITH- Of course ! Because o’ the evidence ! But, 
this niornin’, when I see the black flag goin’ up--they 

did hoist it slow ! — I says to myself 

MiGSWORTH. Was you there ? 

SMITH. Aye ; I saw ye, too, all muffled up. ’Twas a 
cold mornin’, though. Was muffled up myself. And 
you, Mr Butters — I thought I saw ye, too. 

BUTTERS [bowing his head], I went — to pray— to pray 
that the black flag — might never go up. Oh, my soul 1 
MIGSWORTH. Now, wliat do ye mean by that ? 

[landlord enters. ‘There is a short fause while he 
sets the tankards on the table. 

We’re talkin’ o’ the melancholy episode o’ this mornin’, 
Mr Flett. [Lays money on table.] 

LANDLORD. Ah, yes, yes. Very shockin’ to be sure, very 
shockin’. [Taking money] Thank ’ee, sir. 1 understood 
from his remarks that Mr Breen had been there, 

SMITH. What ? Him? 

MIGSWORTH. Plow could he ? — ^liis only friend bein’ 
hanged ! . 

landlord. Pie was talkin’ o’ puttin’ a knife in the judge 
that sentenced P'orge— and poisonin’ all the jury ! 

SMITH. That’s awful ! Pie ramt be goin’ crazy, 
MIGSWORTH [sagely]. When a man takes to Scotch, he’s 
done ^ ' 

SMITH [with an attemft at humour]. Beggiu’ your pardon 
—but judgin’ from Mister Breen’s case, I should say he’s 
never donel'v, .f'/ ■ 'h' 

MIGSWORTH. Oh, very good, very good) [Zar/ghs 
discreetly,] o . 

BUTTERS [shuddering]. What if Breen is right ?'' 

■ MIGSWORTH, Right ^ , 

Zo6: ■ 
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BUTTERS. About tile judge. And what — what’a to 
happen to the judge and jury, if we was all wrong ? 

landlord \pttzzhi\. What’s all thi-s, Mr Butters i 

[Buri'ERS relapses without response. 

MiGsvvORTiT {conjidentially]. Nerves, Mr Fletf, just nerve:!. 

LANDLORD. 1 See, / See ! And I knows a little about ’em, 
too. Fact is, I’m a bit that way at the moment. 

SMITH. How so ? to drink, nods to migswortu.J 

Good health 1 \prinhi\ 

LANDLORD. I’ve got 3 notjon-— a preminotion, if ye 
understand what I mean, gentlemen — that our unfortunate 
friend Breen’ll come back to-night ; and I don’t like it. 

MieswoRTH. Ye’ll have our support, Mr Flett — our moral 
support — in refusin’ him refreshment. 

LANDLORD. Thank ’ee, sir, thank ’ee. I’m bound to 
refuse him. There’s my conscience to be considered 

SMITH. And your licence. Besides, most likely he’s got 
no money. 

LANDLORD, TiTic, Mr Smith. [Goes out. 

smith. Come away, Brittens! Thi.s is real goud beer-- 
make ye sleep sound. 

BUTTERS \_as if atoakening\. I saw Breen there tin's mornin’. 
Our mufHin’s was nothin’ to his. But I spied liis face — 
my God, shall I ever forget his face when the flag was guiu’ 
tip and — “ 

SMITH [eoierly]. What was it like ? 

wiGSwoimi. ’Sh! Mr Smith, Sufipused with grid', no 
doubt 1 

BUTTERS. ’Twas like d— a soul in torments. 

MIGSWORTU. Seems to have some decent feelin’;! ahfr 
all, though I doubted it when secin’ liina sittin’ tlu-re 
[points towards eorner] night after . night, driuliin’ on his 
own. [Dri/dis.] Shows how careful we should be in 
judgin’ our neighbour^. 
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SMITH \^afur a long pulT\. Ah, well, maybe there was more 
real frieadship ’twixt him and Forge than we thought. 
They was both such terrible close chaps. 

■ ' \Motor horn is heard. 
Hullo, goin’ to stop here. {^R.ises aiul goes to winuov>i\ 
My ! I don’t envy any man his car on a night like this ! 
Black as hell ; sleet drivin’ well-nigh level ! Ugh ! 
\Shiversi\ Glad I haven’t far to go. [Starts back from a 
vivid fare of lightning, which is followed quickly by a frightful 
thunder-clap^ 

[butters, with a cry, leaps and subsides trembling. 
MiGswoRTH [with feigned coolness\ Bit unexpected at 
this season, wasn’t it ? Why, Mr Butters, ye’re lookin’ 
sickish ! No danger, ye know. 

BUTTERS [with emotion]. Oh, there’s somethin’ wrong in 
the world this night — some awful wickedness abroad — 

I’m feared to take the road now 

SMITH [returning to table]. Come, come, this won’t do 
at all ! Take a good sup o’ your beer. Give ye comfort. 
Ye should never ha’ gone to the hangin’ this mornin’, 
BUTTERS [still trembling]. I tell ye— in yon flash I saw 
Jacob Forge, and he was hung — hung on a scarlet thread. 

[mjgsworth and smith look at each other. 
MIGSWORTH. Tut! Tut 1 

BUTTERS [frantically]. Nothin’ but a scarlet thread — and 
he was dead and starin’ and his head all sideways — sorter 
smilin’ to himself as if— — 

SMITH Smilin’! 

^MIGSWORTH. Hush! 

[Door Opens, enters followed by t, and- 

• LORD.' 

TRAVEi.LER [impatiently as he removes drippmg wraps]. 
Oh, this will do. Have a bedroom fired for mc^md another 
for my man. But first let me have « double Scotch, some 
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boiling water, sugar and lemon, [_Goes to jire and stands 
chafing his bands ^ 

LANDLORD. Yes, sii*. [Gocs out. 

[J pause, during which MiGswoimi rtwcL smith 
glance at the TKtcniAJ&n mil at each other. 
BUTTERS, chin on chest, takes no notice. There 
has been a lull in the storm, hut now comes a blast 
of wind with a violent blatter of hail. 

SMITH Istarting]. Lord, what’s that ? 

MiGSwoRTH. Only hail. The thunder’s brought it down. 
[Ji about to address traveller.] 

BiriTERS [dreamily]. Hung by a scarlet thread and smilin’ 
— smilin’ the smile o’ [voice almost fails] an innocent 
man 

SMITH [under his breath]. Oh, I say ! 

MIGSWORTH [leaning over and patting shoulder]. 

Don’t you worry about it, old man. {JVinking to smith] 
I doubt he must ha’ been loadin’ up before he came here. 
[Clears throat and traveller.] Terrible night, sir. 

TRAVELLER [turning]. Horrible ! [Drily yet courteously] I 
hope I am not intruding here. Only place with a fire 

going- 

MIGSWORTH. Not at all, sir, ’Tis a public room, and, 
if ’twas private, ye’d be welcome on such a night. 

TRAVELLER. Much obliged, I’m sure, [flakes chair at 
hearth. Tawns, Produces case and selects a cigarette. 
Lights up while migsworth and smith utaUh; him with 
interest.] There’s a village about here, isn’t there I 
MIGSWORTH. Two, sir. Lower Asliley and Upper Ashley. 
This inn is midway betwixt them. * 

TRAVELLER. If you reside here, perhaps you can tell me 
whether the population includes a person — a, man — who 
is stone-dejiJt-possibly dumb also. 

MIGSWORTH. Oh, no, sir. 
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SMITH [hopefully]. But we’ve got a paralytic, sir. 

TRAVEtLEE. H’lu ! This man was apparently bound for 
one of the Ashleys, and he gave my chauffeur and me the 
nerve-shock of our lives. 

[landlord enters with tray ; sets it on small table 
which he places conveniently for the traveller. 

MiGswoRTH [respectfully]. How was that, sir ? 

TRAVELLER [to LANDLORD]. Thanks. [While he mixes 
toddy] Well, in the midst of a blizzard, the lamps showed 
him walking in the middle of the road. We kept sounding 
the horn, but he paid no attention. We slowed and my 
man was going to risk the ditch, when the fellow stepped 
aside, and we carried on. Next moment he was back in 
the middle of the road. 

[7he LANDLORD, who has moved to the door, halts, 
listening. 

It was the nearest thing ! Of course we braked hard, but 
I swear the bonnet touched him when the car stopped 
with a jerk that, I thought, had finished her — and then the 
fellow walked on without so much as turning his head. 
[Sjpj toddy.] 

MIGSWORTH. My gracious ! did ever one hear the like 
g’ that f What did ye do, sir f 

TRAVELLER. Shoutcd on him to stopj but he paid no 
attention. I think he must have left the road soon after, 
for when we got going again — the car had suffered, you 
understand — there was no sign of him. [Savagely] Vd 
like very much to get a word with him ! 

MIGSWORTH. Sounds like a lunatic, sir. And ye never 

.saTv his V face, ?'■ 

TRAVELLER. Nothing but his back. ; A biggish 

man, in a hmg tarpaulin coat and a soft felt hat. 

SMITH. Plenty o’ tarpaulins and soft felts^j^old ones — 
hereabouts. ,, 
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TRAVELLER. He had a heavy muffler coming above the 
coat-collar as if to shield the back of his head. I noted it 

in the, lamp-light — a scarlet muffler- 

[smith siarts as if shni. 

MiGSivoRTH \in a screecl}]. A what ! ! ! 

LANDLORD \^rlutching edge of door, mutters']. A scarlet 
muffler! [Slowly 'ssmrv.Vii comes out of a dream. 

TRAVELLER. Ycs. Odd taste, no doubt, but so it was 

I say, what’s the matter with your friend f [Indicates 

BUTTERS.] 

MiGSWORTH. Kindly excuse him, sir ; he’s bad rather 
much. 

butters [muttering. Hung on a scarlet thread, he was, 
and smilin’ ' 

MIGSWORTH [soothingly]. Come, come, old man ! 

BUTTERS [as though not hearing, turns slowly to traveller 
and extends shaking forefinger]. ’Twas a ghost ye saw this 
night — the ghost o’ Jacob Forge that was hung for murder 
this mornin’ at Lakeford Jail. And he was hung on a 
thread o’ that same scarlet muffler — God rest his soul ! 
[Relapses into dream.] ' ■ 

traveller [to MiGSWORTii]. I’m afraid all this is beyond 
me. Incidentally, I should say your friend is not suffering 
from any over-indulgence, - but from some severe m,ental 
and netvous strain. ■ . 

SMITH [anticipating migsworth], ’Tis like enough, sir. 
William Butters is a good man, and as honest as any grocer 
could be, in these hard times. Had his difficulties, he had. 
But he should never ha’ gone to see the black flag hoisted 
this mornin’. Ye see, sir, he had the ill luck to be orie*o’ 
the jury that sent Jacob Forge, our neighbour, though 
not our friend, to the gallows, and he’s never .got over it. 
Now he’s -JU;ai' ted sayin’ to himself: “What if me and 
the judge was wrong | ” 
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TRAVEi,i,Eu [nodding sympathetically]. And this facob 
Forge — and the scarlet muffler I 

SMITH. Why, sir- — — 

MiGswoRTH [interpositig]. In the winter-time Jacob Forge 
always wore the scarlet muffler — ^he was well known by it, 
for there was nothin’ like it in Ashley. And on a dark night, 
on the liigh road, he murdered an old fanner cornin’ home 
from market wi’ a bag o’ money— near four hundred pounds 
— beat in his head wi’ a hammer, he did ! 

SMITH, I know that money-bag ! Seen it often in my 
shop. 

LANDLORD. Same here ! Farmer Jukes never passed my 
door 

SMITH. And they found the hammer hid in Forge’s tool- 
house wi’ blood and a grey hair or two on it. And they 
found three cheques belongin’ to the fanner there also ; 
but the bag o’ notes and cash they never found ; he must 
ha’ hid it too safe. And ’twas proved that he was needin’ 
money at the time. We all was, for that matter. Of 
course at the trial he denied everything ; said he was sleepin’ 
in his bed when it happened. 

MIGSWORTH. But it was the muffler did for him ! 
Though there was other evidence. He must ha’ hid it, 
too, or burned it, for ’twas never found — he swore he had 
lost it ; thought he had dropped it in one o’ the village 
shops, but couldn’t say wliich— — 

SMITH. But in the farmer’s. nails they got a thread of it. 
The old man would be clawin’ at his enemy, ye understand. 
So ’tis true enough that Jacob Forge was hung on a thread 
o’^scarlet. 

LANDLORD [taking a step forward and clearing his throat]. 
It should ,be told, sir, that, even after he wms con- 
demned, Forge always believed — or pretendecLhe believed 
— that something would happen to sa^’e him. But [shaknig 
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his hsad] the black flag went up, sure enough, this 
mornin’ ! I didn’t know Forge — he never came here — 
but I allorv it has been a sorrowful day, 

\_A clock is heard striking ten. 

TRAvni/LEK. Bound to cast a gloom over the place. Was 
this Forge married ? 

MiGSWORTH {getting in first]. No, sir ; and he had no 
friends exceptin’ a chap called Breen — another solitudin- 
arian like himself — who has unfortunately been tryin’ to 
drown his grief ever since — as Mr Flett there will confirm. 

LANDnoRD. Too true, sir, though I do my best to check 
him. [Takes out watch ; to the three] Well, gentlemen, 
I’m real sorry, but the law must be obeyed. 

[migsworth empties his tankard. 

SMITH. Your clock’s fast. Considerin’ the day it’s been 
and considerin’ the night it is — hark to that blast! — Mr 
Migsw'orth and me ought to have one more. We’ll take 
it standin’ if ye like. [Empties his tankardi] 

landlord; [holding up watch']. Correct time’s • here, 
gentlemen. Sorry, very sorry, indeed ! 

[They rise reluctantly, migsworth is about to 
arouse butters. 

TRAVELLER, Perhaps you gentlemen will give me your 
company: for a little longer. [They smile delightedly. 

Right ! Two pints. Landlord. 

LANDLORD. Very good, air. If ye’ll excuse me, I’ll lock 
up first. [Goes out, 

SMITH. ’Tis too kind, 

MIGSWORTH [in his best manner], I am deeply obliged, 
[They*jit. 

traveller. Not at all. But what .about your friend ? 

MIGSWORTH. Best iiot disturb him, sir. Mu Smith 'and 
me will se^'-diim home in due season. He should never ha’ 
been on the jury, , 
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TRAVELLER [lighting fresh cigareUe\. What do you two 
gentlemen think about your friend’s ghost theory ? 

MiGswoRTH. Well, sir, personally, I don’t believe in 
ghosts as a general rule 

SMITH. Nor me — ever ! 

MIGSWORTH. All the same, I’d swear there’s not a livin’ 
man within twenty miles o’ Ashley would wear a scarlet 
muffler now— — 

SMITH. Hadn’t thought o’ that. [Suddenly listming, 
holds up hand-l I say, there’s somebody cornin’ in. 

[Disturbance outside s altercation, landlord’s 

“ No, no, I can’t have it. After ten, you 
knozo I ” 

MIGSWORTH, Oh, Lord ! I do believe ’tis Breen come back. 

TRAVELLER. Breen ? — the friend of the murd — the dead 
man f 

MIGSWORTH. Yes, sir; and I’m afraid it means trouble 
for Flett. Of course Flett Mti’i serve him now. . 

[Altercation sounds nearer, breen cursing ,• land* 
LORD frotesting or trying to soothe. 

Oh, damn it all, he’s cornin’ in ! Hope he won’t be un- 
pleasant, sir. 

LANDLORD [otitsidd]. Now, DOW, Mr Brecii, don’t yc be 
unkind. Ye wouldn’t like me to lose my licence. It’s 

after hours and if anyone saw ye cornin’ in Oh, why 

didn’t I lock the door on the stroke ? 

BREEN [outside"]. Lemme pass ! Fetch a bottle o’ whisky, 
I’ve got the money. Hear that ? All right, fetch it ! 

LANDLORD. Stop, stop, for the Lord’s sake ! 

: : ' , ^Sounds of a struggle. 

Weil, well, if I let ye in for a minute, will ye promise not 
to } Oh, dear ! 

[breen enters, flinging the door hack QiL,Ats hinges, 
followed by dismayed and dishevelled landlord. 
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THREAD O’ SCARLET 
He mars a tarpaulin coat, buttoned to the chin 
and streaming wet. He is hatless. His face is 
dead white ; his eyes jixed and staring. He 
walks in a steady^ mechanical fashion to a chair 
in the corner, his usual place, lakes no notice 
of other occupants. Sits. 

i.AnDhOT^n fhttlii'ng just inside door, apologetic ally"]. 
Gentlemen, I couldn’t stop Iiim. 

TRAVELLER {tiudef his breath']. Heavens, what a case ! 
[Beckons landlord.] 

BREEN [staring at vacancy ; in a sing-song voice], A knife 
for the silly old judge and a bottle o’ whisky for me ! 

[landlord cotttes on tiptoe, 

TRAVELLER [whispering]. Whatever happens, not a drop ! 

landlord. Oh, never! [IVhispering] But w he — w he 
drunk, sir ? 

TRAVELLER. Woi'se ! Hc’s on the verge of — never mind. 
Go back to the door. Wait. Be ready. 

BREEN [without moving]. Poison for the daft jury, and a 
bottle o’ whisky for me ! 

[The TRAVELLER, gripping the arms of his chair, 
leans forward, alert, watchful, smith stares 
stupidly. BU’iTERS seems to be coming out of his 
: dream. 

MiGSWORTH [with a cough, behind his hand]. What about 
givin’ him some strong coffee, sir ? 

[traveller makes a sign for silence. All is still 
in the room; but outside the wind rises to a 
shriek, and a gust of hail strikes the window. 

BREEN Bottle o’ whisky.^— — • 

[butters realizes presence ^ breen and sits quietly, 
gazing. There comes a flash of {igbtning, a 
. .crackle of thunder. All start save -B'.xF.y.i!. The 
wind falls ^oitb a sob. Silence. 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
BREEN [as before^. Bottle o’ whisky. [Then his expression 
changes as though another idea had entered his hraini\ 
Money ! — ye want mone y- ! . [Like an automaton he 
stands up. The two lowest buttons of the tarpaidin are undone, 
and drawing aside the skirt he gets <?f a pocket. fVithdraws 
his fist, stands rigid for a mometit or two.] Money ! [Flings 
handful of coins on the fiobr.'] Money! — Whisky! 

[Ao one stirs. 

Not enough money ? Eh ? [Goes to pocket again. 
Fetches forth good-sized canvas hagL\ Bottle o’ whisky ! 
[Flings bag with a crash at LANDLORo’s/if^t] There ! 

landlord [recoiling in horror]. Oh, my good God ! 
The farmer’s money-bag ! 

[smith, clutching migsworth’s arm, points at hag. 
BUTTERS, his eyes starting, rises slowly atid stands 
grasping chair-back. His lips move soundlessly. 
BREEN [his gaze fixed again]. Bottle o’— • — [Pause.] Bottle 

o’ [Longer pause.] Black flag — black flag — black 

[Slowly his mouth opens and shuts like that of a gasping fish.] 
[traveller rises softly, sigttalling to landlord. 
The gasping stops abruptly, the mouth remain- 
ing open, BREEN takes two mechanical steps 
forward. 

[The TRAVELLER sUps nearer, breen rises on his 
toes. 

TRAVELLER [tO LANDLORD]. Quick ! 

[breen pitches forward. The traveller and land- 
lord catch him. 

Here !— in my chair. Get off . his coat. [Undoes coat, 
thmws it open, exposing scarlet mtiffler round neck a?id across 

chest.] Why, it’s the man I nearly— 

SMITH [in a high falsetto]. Oh, oh, oh ! — the farmer’s 
money-bag — and the scarlet muffler, too ! 

[mo^vrovsTVipu^ his hands to his face. 
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TRAVELLER. Quict ! [Lays his ear to breen’s heart — a 
pause — lijts a grave countenance.'] 

[A silence. uiGSWOvcvn uncovers his face. 
butters ^staggers forward, one hand to his head, the other 
pointing shakily]. Breen, ye damned thief, ye’ve been 
burglin’ my safe, f Realizes the significance of his words 
and stands p etrifi ed.] ij.,-. .- . i.-.- ■■■'. ' ■ ■ ■, T: 

[First the traveller, then migsworth, then smith 
and LANDLORD recoil from him. 

CURTAIN 


Applications regarding performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs James B. Pinker and Son, T'albot 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C.a, or to 
Mr Le Roy Phillips, 41 Winter Street. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 




BECKY SHARP 

A PLAY ADAPTED FROM THE WATERLOO 
CHAPTERS OF “VANITY FAIR” 


By Olive Conway 



William Makepeace Thackeray was born in i8n 
and died in 1863. He was one of the finest writers 
of the nineteenth century, and his works include 
Pendennis, Henry Esmond, The Hewcomes, The 
Virginians ; but it was the publication of Vanity 
Fair in 1847-48 that brought him fame. 

Thackeray’s writing is characterized by a rich 
sense of humour and unaffected pathos ; he is 
essentially a manly writer, and with his sharp 
and stinging satire he is the natural enemy 
of hypocrisy and meanness. There is something 
about his fluid style and his air of impartiality 
which compels one to associate him with Mr 
Galsworthy. 

Thackeray wrote light verse, playful articles for 
Punch, and lectures on historical and literary sub- 
jects, but he made no serious attempt to become 
a dramatist. The Waterloo chapters of Vanity 
Fair, however, are full of dramatic possibilities, 
and the following play by Miss Olive Conway has 
caught the whole spirit of the novel without 
spilling a drop. , , 



CHARACTERS 

Rawron Crawley 
George Osborne 
Joseph Sedley 

Mrs Rawdon Crawley (Becky Sharp) 
Mrs George Osborne (Amelia) 

Brussels, 1815 . A room in a hotel. ^The first scene 
takes flace on June 16 , and the second on the 
evening of the day of Waterloo, June 18 . 



Character Descriptions from Thackeray 

BECKY. “ Small .and slight in person ; pale, sandy-haired, 
and with eyes habitually cast down : when they looked np 
they were very large, odd, and attractive.” 

AMELIA. “ Her nose was rather short than otherwise, and 
her cheeks a great deal too round and red for a heroine, but 
her face blushed with rosy health and her lips with the 
freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes which .sparkled 
with the brightest and honestest good-humour, except indeed 
when they filled with tears, and that was a great deal too 
often.” 

JOSEPH. “A very stout, puffy man, in buckskins and 
Hessian boots, with several immense neckcloths that rose 
almost to his nose, with a red-striped waistcoat and an 
apple-green coat with steel buttons. . . . Twelve years 
older than his sister Amelia. He was in the E.ast India 
Company’s Civil Service.” 

KAWDON. “ A perfect and celebrated * blood,’ or dandy 
about town, was this young oflicer. ... He is a very 
large young dandy. He is six feet high and speaks with a 
great voice, and swears a great deal. He has a dreadful 
reputation among the ladies.” 

GEORGE. “ He was twenty-three. He wa.s a little wild; 
how many young men are } and don’t girls like a rake 
better than a milksop i . . . ‘A goodish-looking fellow, 
with large black whiskers ?’ said Grawley. ‘Enormous,’ 
Miss Rebecca Sh.arp saidj ‘ and enormously proud of them, 
Tassure you.”? ■ 
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Scene I: A sitting-room hi a hotel at Brussels, 2 a.m., 
June i 6 , 1815. Table, fiano, chairs, settee. C. door to 
corridor. L. door to bedroom. Curtained zviiidoto R. 

It is immediately after the Ball. Stage empty on rise of 
curtain. 

Enter rawdon crawley, who turns up lamp and then looks 
expectantly at door, becky enters, in ball dress, with 
bouquet, hut only fust conies in and then turns hack to door, 
BECKY. But come in, Captain Osborne. Do come in, 
Amelia, my sweetest, come in. brings ameua /?;.] 

RAWDON [towards door, in which geokge osborne stands 
hesitatmg]. Why not, Osborne ? 

AMELIA. It is so late, Captain Crawley. 

[cEORGE is pulled in by rawdon, who closes door. 
BECKY. Late f On such a night as this tlicro is no such 
word as late. Oh, the ball I That perfect, perfect ball ! 
IVe danced till I’m exalted* 

AMELIA. Yes. You triumphed, Becky. 1-— — 

BECKY. You preferred not to dance. Had yon ahovvu 
intlination to dance, you would have danced as mvic.h as 1. 

GEORGE. Some women have to refu.se paitners. fJtlun's 
don’t attract them. [He is furious with amus.ia.'J 

AMELIA. George ! ^ » 

GEORGE. Oh, look at her ! No di.amonds. No bouquet. 
AMELIA [quietly\. You did not buy me one. « 

BECKY. It’s true her dress is not very distingiiLs|i(,d, < ..’coigc. 
You must send her tojjny corsetike. I’ll give yon t In- a Jdrt/ss. 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

GEORGE. Ah, it takes you to know what clothes are, Mrs 
Crawley. Lord, your partners ! Lord Bareacres, General 
Tufto, and ... 

BECKY [bowing]. And you. Captain Osborne. 

GEORGE [getting out cigar], I saw the Duke smile at 
you. 

BECKY [ecstatically]. The Duke 1 

AMELIA. I must go to bed. [anoviC.T. lights cigar. 

RAWDON. Oh, ridiculous, Mrs Osborne. Why, George 
and I have 

BECKY. No, Rawdon. No gambling in my drawing- 
room, if you please, you naughty men. 

RAWDON. I owe Osborne his revenge. 

GEORGE. By Gad, he does, and everything succeeds with 
me to-night, too. I’ve been to the Duchess’ ball. I’ve 
danced with Becky, I’ve 

BECKY [exaggeratedly]. I forbid cards in my rooms, 
Captain Osborne. And you are smoking, sir. 

GEORGE. Upon my word, I forgot. I forget everything 
[going to throw cigar away]. 

BECKY. Don’t throw it away. Downstairs you can smoke 
ivith Rawdon. ci.. ■ 

RAWDON. Yes. I’d like a weed. Come along, Osborne. 

[cEORGE starts towards door. 

AMELIA. George ! 

[He looks at her, hesitating, becky takes the cigar 
out of his hand ; he turns in wonderment to her. 

BECKY. To show that I forgive you. [S/lnf takes a puff 
and returns it to him.] 

GEORGE. Jove ! Finest cigar I ever smoked in the world, 
[He ignores . 

[rav'don puts hand on George’s shoulder and takes 
him up C. Exeunt RAwnoK and GTI.OKGZ. 

BECKY. Amelia, oh, you poor dear^-how tired you look ! 
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kiA'a.uK [indigncmtly]. Tired! 

ni:cKY. Yes, dear, I Icnovv you arc uol: ustul i.r» latt; 
hours, but I could not let you go to bed vvitbnut warning- 
you. ■ 

AMELIA. Warning me f You ! 

BECKY. Oh, my dearest, do sit down, [iiof/j sit on si'itet'.} 
You must listen to your Rebecca. You must, l-'or (lodh; 
sake, child, stop your husband’s gambling or he will ruin 
himself. He and Rawdon are at cards every night. W'liy 
don’t you prevent it, you little careless creature f Why 
don’t you come to us of an evening where you could exercise 
some control f 

AMELIA. Could I ? 

BECKY. Well, I hope so, 

AMELIA. Would you let me ? 

BECKY. 1 let you ! 

AMELIA. Rebecca, did I ever do you anything but 
kindness I 

BECKY. Indeed, no. That is \vhy I am so anxious to Jo 
you a kindness now. 

AMELIA, By coming between my husband and me ? By 
separating those whom God hath joined and taking my 
darling’s heart from me f 

BECKY [rising]. Oli, heavens ! This is injustice, ('ietirge 
has a weakness for play, I d.are to mention it and you 
insinuate the most cruel things. : Oh, Amelia I 

AMELIA [/-/nnju]. What have I done to you that you should 
try to take him from me ? ■ 

BECKY. I ? Do / want him f What tpialitics has lie 
that I should find attractive ? True, he has heavwily 
feet. He danced divinely to-night, did he not ? 

AMELIA. How should I know i He did not^ dance with 
me, his wife., : - 

BECKY. Dearest, isi^t that just what I warn you of i 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

AMELIA. Do you think I couldn’t see it for myself f 

BECKY. My dear, you can’t. You don’t. Fie danced 
with me. But why? Not for my sake. Not because 
he admires me. I overheard him tell one of the dandies 
that I was the most distinguished woman at the ball, and 
w'hen his friend said I was a neat little filly George pro- 
tested such language was inappropriate to a lady who was 
related to the Montmorencys. But George did not mean 
a word of it, iny dear. It isn’t I vrlao attract him. It’s 
my husband and those wicked, wicked cai-ds. That is why 
George is amiable — not to me, not to your Rebecca. Oh, 
no ! Fie is amiable to the wife of Captain Crawley because 
he wants to go on playing cards with Captain Crawley, 
and you do nothing to prevent it. Listen, Amelia. It 
isn’t enough to have married a man. We women have to 
hold our husbands by what poor arts we can. Take your 
dress to-night. Would George have danced with me if 
your dress had compelled attention ? But, my child, it’s 
dowdy. It’s positively dowdy. And the reason i George 
is' too busy losing his guineas to my husband to have any 
to spare for your dressmakers. Don’t you see how it nil 
belongs together, how it is all, all George’s passion for 
cards ? 

AMELIA. You deliberately sent them to play cards nov/. 

BECKY. Oh, the injury you do mo ! I sent them, I who 
forbade card-playing in my rooms ! My dear, my husband’s 
weak. God forbid that I should speak an ill word of my 
Rawdon, but he is weak. Fle is always to be tempted, 
George tempts him and you will not prevent it. Amelia, 
do,cclo make an effort to prevent it. You have only been 
married six weeks to George ; surely your hold on him 
is strong, i^nd when we .are. at W'ar, when our husbands 
are both about to march away and . . . and may not come 
back. ^ 
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AMELIA. Oh, Becky ! [Cries ht her arms.] 

BECKY. There ! There ! They will return. Your . . . 
your brother is still in Brussels ? Dear Mr Joseph ! 

AMELIA. In this hotel. 

BECKY. So near f Ah, what a comfort he will be to us 
when our husbands are away. We weak women need .a 
protector. 

AMELIA [releasing herself from becky’s arms]. I think you 
have offended Joseph. 

BECKY. I ! Impossible ! I Lave the greatest regard for 
him. 

AMELIA. When he is in the same hotel and you did not 
know it. 

BECKY. My society has been so military. 

AMELIA. Oh, your grand friends ! Too high for 

[Bugle sounds off. 

AMELIA. Becky ! That means 

BECKY. Yes. [vsECKY stands erect, AMELIA clings to her,] Yes. 

[Door C. opens violently. Enter Joseph sedley, in 
dressing-goton. 

JOSEPH. Amelia ! I’ve searched everjnvhcre and I find 
you here ! [Stiffly] Your servant, Mrs Crawley. 

BECKY [curtseying]. Dear Mr Joseph. 

JOSEPH. You heard the bugles ? 

AMELIA. Yes. , , 

JOSEPH. I’d word ten minutes since. They march at 
■three. ',■■■ ■-■■■.■■-' ■ 

AMELIA. At three. Oh, heavens ! And it is half-past two. 

JOSEPH. Yes. Where’s George ? It’s time he— — 

BECKY. With Captain Crawley. They will have heafd. 

JOSEPH. Oh, I envy them. I’d give the world to be a 
soldier now. I’ve half a mind— ^ — - » 

AMELIA. Jaseph ! When George must go, would you 
leave me too i ■ « . . 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

JOSEPH. I have seen a bit of service in India, you know. 
I’ve smelt powder, and , 

AMELIA.. Oh, don’t desert me, Joseph ! 

JOSEPH. Pooh, my dear creature, there’s no danger. The 
Allies will finish Bonaparte and be in Paris in two months, 
ril dine you at the Palais Royal, by Jove. You don’t know 
military affairs, my dear. We’ve got the Duke, haven’t we ? 

AMELIA. I think of George. 

JOSEPH. Damme, George is English. Do you think he’s 
frightened of any man, let alone a Frenchman ? Do you 
think he’ll thank you for pulling a long face when he’s 
riding out to victory ? 

\_Gramophone, off R., plays “ The Girl I Lejt Behind 
Med' JOSEPH goes to window, throws hack cur- 
tain. 

Why, there’s a regiment marching now. \Prances in step 
by window."] Yes, that’s the stride. Make mincemeat of 

them, boys, make mince Damme, the Duke, Amelia, 

it’s the Duke himself. [Salutes.'] 

[uECKV goes to zohidow and waves. 
Oh, it’s hard on a man. It’s hard to be left behind. 
[Comes Cd] 

BECKY [from window]. Oh, you men ! You would sacri- 
fice anything for a pleasure. 

JOSEPH. My dear madam, I only said I should like to 
go, r didn’t say I was going. 

BECKY [coming to him]. Yom have noble inspirations, Mr 
Sedley. But the protectorsliip of weak women, is not that 
also noble ? 

JOSEPH. Gad, you’re right. I mustn’t let my inclinations 
get the better of me. I have my sister to care for, 

BECKY. Yes, and if ... if we have to fly, there would be 
a little corner for me in your coach f 

JOSEPH. Eh i Fly f ' ' ■ 
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AMELIA. Oh ! 

JOSEPH {with elaborate dignity]. Yes, madam, in the c.ase 
of so outrageous an improbability you shall have a comer 
in my coach. [beckt breathes a hapfy sigh. 

But to dream of .such a thing is monstrous. Monstrous, 
mad.am, do you hear ? It’s un-English, It’s 

Editor C. RAWDON and george, both grave 

RAWDON. What is, Sedley ? . 

JOSEPH {eyeing indignantly]. Something, sir, that 

I will not even mention before you gentlemen. 

AMELIA {to george], Georgc ! 

GEORGE {arm round her]. Amelia ! Come. I must change. 
I must write to my father and you 

AMELIA. I will pray, George. 

RAWDOM {curdy]. Cut him some sandwiches while you 
pray, Mrs Osborne, and put some brandy in his flask and 
make him some coffee to drink before we start. 

AMELIA. But I 

BF.CKY. That’s good advice, 

GEORGE {taliing her Emmy. 

{Exeunt george and amelia. Joseph is following, 
but he hesitates. 

JOSEPH {turning]. Damn it, Crawley, you and I have 
differed. But there, man, there. [Gj^m hand.] Coma 
through it Sound. 

RAWDON I’ll try. {Exit jowii. 

Fat elephant ! 

BFXKY. Isn’t he f Had you time to do anything with 
Osborne f » 

RAWDON. Two hundred. 

BECKY. Good. «, 

RAWDON. He played frantically and I let him. I was 
thinking of you. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

BECKY. Of me f 

RAWDON [giving notes]. You’d better take it now. 

BECKY. But, PvawdoTi 

RAWDON. My dear, we’re marching. I’m a pretty good 
mark for a shot. . , , ■ ■ 

BECKY. Oh ! 

RAWDON. Well, if I drop 

BECKY. You shan’t. 

RAWDON. Look here, I’d like to know this before I do. 
You’ve made life different for me. I’ve never been so 
happy as in the months of our marriage. What did I do 
before ! Turf, ring, hunting, gambling, and — I might 
as well say it now — women. Then I married you, and 
damme, Bee, lawful matrimony with you is the finest sport 
on earth. It’s a bad thought for me that if I fall to-day 
I don’t leave you provided for. 

BECKY. You won’t fall, Rawdon. 

RAWDON. Well, let’s see what there is for you. [Sits at 
head of table.] You’ve got Osborne’s two hundred. Here’s 
my pocket-book. Another . , . yes — thirty. Take all that, 
Becky. If I’m hit you know I cost you nothing, [becky 
cries,] Don’t cry, little woman. I may live to ve.Y you. 
Now, the horses. I leave you two horses in the stables here. 
There’s the key. Good cattle, too. Say a hundred each. 
There’s my dressing-case in there, cost me two hundred — > 
that is, I owe two hundred for it. Pins, rings, watclies. 
Put ’em all up the spout, my dear. It’s a poor lot, but 

BECKY. You’re coming back.. 

RAWDON. I’m going into battle and it’s no use blinking 
faciy?. I’ll change th«te clothes for the shabbiest 

uniform I’ve got. You can sell these and [Looks at 

watch.l Jovjj, I must hurry. 

BECKY. I must cut sandwiches and get brandy. 

RAWDON. I’ve brandy in there, 
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BECKY. Tken sandwiches. \He shakes head!] You told 
Amelia—— 

RAWDON. I gave the fool an occupation. You’re sounder 
mettle. Will you prove that ? 

BECKY. Rawdon, I’ll do anything. 

RAVBDON. It’s a big thing. .Becky, if Pm going to my 
death, I’d like to go with the sound of your singing in my 
cars. I’ll leave the bedroom door open while I cliange. 
I'hen I can hear and see you. Becky, will you I Can you ? 
BECKY ’[controlling herself]. Yes. [rawdon kisses her. 
RAWDON. Gad, you have pluck. 

[Exit L., leaving door open. 
[becky ufir strain ; as she plays notes at piano, she 
nearly collapses on keyboard ; then recovers and 
sings a song through. 

RAWDON [returning in shabby uniform]. I haven’t a 
moment. Becky, you’re wonderful. 

[Embraces her quickly and exit C. 
BECKY. Rawdon ! [Looks at door, then at her dress,] 
And I , . . I’m in a ball dress. 

[She begins to undo it and goes off L, 
[Drums and bugle off. 

CURTAIN' 

Scene II: Curtain rises .on the same scene. Early evening of 
f une iB . W indoW’-curtains drawn. Table laid for three. 

Enter C. Joseph and amelia, Joseph hi a heavily 
braided, half-military coat, carrying hat. „ 
AMELIA [fOOTW in reluctantly], ^Qc\iy\ not here, Joseph. 
I’m sure I don’t wantr — - , . [Turning to dc^r as if to ^a.] 
JOSEPH. Rubbish, - . Amelia. You’ll stay where you’re 
invited and where yc^ 'accepted. 
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AMELIA. Tou accepted, 

JOSEPH. Did I ? Well, I’m in charge of 7011. Damme, 
girl, do you tliink I zoant to dine with Becky Sharp f 

AMELIA. Then — — 

JOSEPH. But I want to dine. I haven’t had a square meal 
since the troops marched away. : 

AMELIA. Oh ! [Handherchief out.l 

JOSEPH. Oh, Lord, she’s off again. There i There ! 
Stupid of me to have reminded yon. But why can’t you 
bear up better — ^like Becky ? 

AMELIA. I will try, Joseph. 

JOSEPH. Do. I’ve enough to worry me in a hotel 
full of catervyauJing natives running about like frightened 
sheep. I’ll undertake to say it would take more than a 
war to upset a good English inn as this place is upset. I 
can’t get service. \Looh at table.'] But Becky can. 

AMELIA. She speaks French so well. 

JOSEPH, French ! Damme, I swear at them in Hindu- 
tanee and I can’t get attention. 

AMELIA. No, Joseph. But then in Brussels they arc not 
Hindus: they’re Belgians. 

JOSEPH. Lost all control of themselves because Boney’s 
near, [Snaps fingers impatiently!] Where is Becky ? I’m 
hungry. 

Enter hecky L. 

BECKY [swimming to amelia and kissing her]. Dearest 
Amelia. . . . Oh, Mr Sedley, your coat ! 

JOSEPH. My coat, madam ! It’s a very fine coat. 

BffCKY. But braided. It’s like your moustache. So 
terrifyingly martial. 

jor.EPH, It jneedn’t terrify you. 

BECKY. But it does. It tells me you are going to join 
the army and leave us to our fate, • «. 
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jostiPii. No, no. . 

BECKY. Ah, but I know it. You are bent on plunging 
into the frenzied scene. 

JOSEPH [pulling moustache, Jlattercdl\u Haw — every man of 
spirit would. But my duty keeps me here. 

AMEiHA. I am so greatly relieved. I thought you were 
deserting us just when our need of you i.s urgent. 

josrtPH. Urgent ? 

AMELIA. That bell. 

JOSEPH. Well ? 

BECKY. I ring but no one answers. {Rings.’] Oh, I 
will try again, but no one will come. 

JOSEPH. You mean the servants . . , but that table, 
that laid table f 

BECKY. A wlmedjepulchre. They laid it, then ran into 
the streets for news. Is it not dreadful when I have 
guests f . . ■ . 

JOSEPH. There is no dinner ? 

BECKY. None. 

JOSEPH. Good heaven ! 

BECKY. Shops . . . shops are open, Mr Joseph. But 
what can a woman do i I can’t go out into those maddened 
streets of Brussels, and . . . and we women, we wives, we 
cry but vve can’t eat tears. {Goes to mntlow.] See, just 
below, there is a shop open. 

JOSEPH. I will see wh.it I can do. [Getshati] 

BECKY. Oh, what a thing it is to be a man. If it were 
only bread and cheese. {At door Cl] 

JOSEPH. Bread and cheese ! 

BECKY. And . . . and anything else you can procure. 

I have wine.' [Ear/r Joseph. nECKY closes door. 

AUEJAK [accusingly]. Becky, you « 

BECKY. Do not be agitated, dear Amelia. Joseph will 
feed the hungry, j 
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AMELIA. Yes. That is why you invited us. You knew 
the servants had deserted. 

BECKY. When gentlemen take ple.isiire in obliging iis, 
my sweet, it is our womanly duty to provide them with 
opportunities of serving us. 

AMELIA. Your womanly duty ! Oh, you confess it ! 
You are using him. 

BECKY. Would you have ns false to our husbands, 
Amelia ? 

AMELIA. Wh.at ! 

BECKY. Did they not go away happy in the knowledge 
that we were protected by the lion-hearted Mr Joseph ? 
Oh, Amelia, you who have father, mother, brother, all ! 
What can you know, how should you judge of the necessities 
of a poor friendless orphan ? To grudge me the little 
kindnesses of Mr Joseph ! It was ungenerous of you. 

AMELIA. You always put me in the wrong. 

BECKY. My dearest friend thoughtlessly put herself in 
the wrong. Oivn that you were ungenerous, my darling. 

AMELIA {hesitaUs, then — ] Yes. 

BECKY [pith a sly smile']. Ah. goes to table, takes up 
wine and corkscrew.] [Sound of cannon off. 

AMELIA. What’s that f 
, BECKY. C’est lefeu. 

AMELIA. Heaven defend us, it’s cannon. [Sirf runs to 
window.] 

BECKY [coolly vncorlting bottle, pours]. Nearer. Much 
nearer than they were. 

[lOs^jfH enters C., in panicc He carries a long 
f"- loaf ami cheese and pits them on table. During 
the ensuing, becky calmly eats and drinks. 

01% thank you, Mr Joseph. 

JOSEPH. Thank me ? Good Gad, madam, die news in 
t\\c pdtifseriel , ^ • *' 
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AMELIA [coming from windoui]^ Newa ! Joseph, what 

JOSEPH. Help me off with this coat quick. 

AMELIA. Your coat ! 

JOSEPH. Froggcd. Braided in the military fashion. 

BECKY. So that people who did not look very closely 
might take you for a soldier, Mr Joseph, with your military 

■figure and your fierce moustache and- 

JOSEPH. The French have sworn not to give quarter to 
a single British soldier. 

BECKY. I have it ! Turn the coat inside out, 

JOSEPH. Lord, what a brain you have. Saved 1 Saved ! 
[turning sleeves, then putting it on]. 

AMELIA. Saved from what ? What is the news ? v , 

JOSEPH. There was a Belgian hussar in the patisserie, fled 
from the field. The only man of his regiment, the rest ' ' 
all slain. He’s told me the most terrible news. We 
must fly for out lives. 

AMELIA. Fly 1 

JOSEPH. The town’s in panic. They say the Duke’s a 

prisoner. The Belgians ran and 

AMELIA, And George ? Had the man seen George f 
JOSEPH. No. But all’s over, Emmy. The French will 
be here in an hour. I won’t stop to be butchered by a 
Frenchman. Come. [Takes her wrist.] 

AMELIA; Without my husband, Joseph ? 

JOSEPH. Damn it, don’t you understand i The Allies 
are defeated. We must fly to Ghent and- — 

AMELiA. I shall await my husband. Alive or dead, he 
will come to me here. [Frees herself.] # 

JOSEPH. But Bonaparte — - 

AMELIA. I am going to my room. , , 

, [Exit C., she closes door in his face. 

JOSEPH. Good-bye,.,then, and be 
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BECKY [who has risen and stands between him and door], 
Mr Joseph. 

JOSEPH. Oh, I’ve no time for yon. [Pushing Apr.] 

BECKY. No. But will you fly on wings ? 

JOSEPH. I’ve got my coach. 

BECKY. And horses ? And horses, Mr Joseph ? 

JOSEPH [hacMng from At’r], Good God ! All the horses 
are with the army. 

BECKY. You’ll have to walk. But then, you’ll be quite 
safe now you’ve turned your coat. 

JOSEPH. Walk ! A man of my habit walk ! I’d pay a 
hundred pound for a horse. 

BECKY. The people who have horses in Brussels to-night 
are few. Few and so very, very fortunate. Is not that 
always the case when an article is scarce and there are many 
eager purchasers ? 

JOSEPH. Are there horses at all f Becky, if you know 
of any, where ? Where J 

BECKY, Captain, Crawley happened to leave two behind. 

JOSEPH. Rawdon ! Oh, what foresight ! We are saved, 
saved. Where are they ? 

BECKY. Locked in the stable of this hotel. 

JOSEPH, And the key f Quick ! Where’s the key ? 

BECKY. The key is where I have put it, Mr Sedley./ 

JOSEPH. Give it me. I’ll have them out at once and- — -- 

BECKY. Give, Mr Sedley f Give ? Do you know I’ve 
just refused to sell to Lady Barcacres at twelve hundred ? 

JOSEPH. You wanted them, yourself. 

mesar [shaking he ad\. I’m not going. 

JOSEPH. Not going ? But the French are at the g.ites of 
Brussels. 

BECKY. If they are, Mr Sedley, I still don’t go. 

JOSEPH. Oh, you trust to their sparing women. But I 
shall get no quarter. I’m a man. > 
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BECKY. Tlief will perceive it by-^j^our coat.' 

JOSEPH. Becky, Mrs Crawley, have you thought what 
may happen to women when the dastardly and brutal French 
reach Brussels ? 

BECKY. Are you trying to frighten me ? Mr Sedley, it 
was once said of Becky Sharp that she couldn’t be a bora 
woman of fashion : her French accent was too good. 

JOSEPH. Well f 

BECKY \zvith gesture]. Well ! 

JOSEPH. You’d pretend to be French ! 

BECKY [piously], I should trust to God and to my taste in 
clothes, which is so unlike our dear Amelia’s. 

JOSEPH. But the horses ... for me, 

BECKY. I mentioned that Lady Bareacres offered twelve 
hundred. 

JOSEPH. Twelve hundred pound for a pair of horses 1 
[Cunningly] Oh, but she’d to drive. I’ll ride. One is 
enough for me. 

BECKY, Both or neitherj Mr Sedley. 

JOSEPH. Good God ! Twelve hundred pound ! 

BECKY. That was what I had to refuse, even from a 
countess, in accordance with the commands of my dear 
husband. He ordered me not to part with them for less 
than fifteen hundred.; 

[JOSEPH makes a gesture ; he sits heavily on settee, 
runs ta window. 

Lud, wliat’.s that in the street ? 

JOSEPH [//or What is it ? 

BECKY. How the people run. All in one direction. All 
away from Bonaparte. '* 

JOSEPH [gro3?if'7i.g]. Fifteen hundred pound. 

m:cv,Y [speaking from window]. It is no d'subt in your 
pocket. Wfi all carry our wealth on our persons here, do 
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JOSEPH. Becky, if you had any regard for me- — - 

BECKY. I think the streets grow worse. Heavens, is diat 
a French uniform I see '. . 

JOSEPH [r/uriwig io TOindflzo]. French ! 

BECKY [shuddering back from zoindQ'w\. Oh, God ! I can 
look no more. 

JOSEPH \as they meet, Cd]. The horses ! The horses ! 

Give me the stable key. ; 

BECKY. I sell it. For fifteen hundred. 

JOSEPH. Becky, Pll pay a thousand. You’re ... you’re 
teasing and there isn’t time. 

BECKY. I’m a monopolist of horses, Mr Sedley, and I may 
be a widow at this moment. I must think of my future. 

Of course, if the French catch you, your future 

JOSEPH [takes out pocket-book]. Oh, Becky, there— 
there’s a thousand. I implore you, on my knee . . . 
the key . . . [Kneelsi] Dear sweet creature, take the 
thousand and give me the key. [He kneels facing audiencei] 

[Door opens i rawdon, his clothes dusty, is coming 
in. Over Joseph’s head becky makes violent 
gestures to him to go. He goes, closing door. 

JOSEPH. Who was that f ( 

BECKY. That, my dear Mr Sedley, was some one else who 
knows I’ve got those horses. Shall I call him in ? 

JOSEPH. Don’t do that. For God’s sake don’t do 
that. There! See, I’m getting out the other five 
hundred. 

BECKY [as he is still kneeling, taking his scarf-pin]. I’ll 
have this too. 

JOTEPH [scrambling «p]. But that’s a diamond. It’s 
worth — - 

BECKY. Pooh i A souvenir of our bargain, ^ , siiall 
I call the other gentleman ? . 

JOSEPH. No, no. Here are the notes. [GsWr.] 
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BF.cKY Intakes hey from her hosotn]. And here is the hey. 

jo.s£Fn. Ah ! {^Snatches it and goes to door, opens, then 
tiirnsPl Vixen.! , 

jjECKY [laughing, laying ont notes on table one by one with 
a staccato gesture for eac)}], All’s fair in war. - 

JOSEPH. Is it ? [Suddenly angry. f Then what is to 
prevent my retaking my money i Pm stronger than you. 
[Coming down.] 

BECKY. Are you ? l£)odging him, up to door, she opens 
and calls] Rawdon ! [Enter rawdon. 

JOSEPH [backing]. Captain Crawley ! 

RAWDON. No, sir. Colonel Crawley, promoted on the 
field of victory. 

JOSEPH. Victory ! But I he.ird — I spoke with a man 

RAWDON. I have ridden with despatches from the Duke, 
sir. The Frencit are on the run from Waterloo. 

BECKY. Rawdon, you’re unhurt. [Her arms round his 
neck.] 

RAWDON. Except by Mr Sedley. Mr Sedlcy, whom I 
find, while we soldiers are away, forcing his foul attentions 
on my wife and 

JOSEPH. No, no. I’ll explain. It wasn’t that at all, 
■it-—- 

RAWDON, Go, sir. Go before I wlrip you. 

JOSEPH. But [kawdqn points to door. £.xit josEm. 

BECKY. You heard ? 

RAWDON [smiling]. Quite enough. 

BECKY. We . , . we poor people have to live. Look. 
[Shows the notes spread on table.] 

RAWDON. What! Fifteen hundred ! 

BECKY. The price of your horses. For Mr Sedlcy to 
escape the French I ; V 

RAWDON. Gad, Becky, you’re wonderful, ’\\iiat a time 
we’ll have in* Paris. 
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BECKY. Out there was your victory, niy colonel. This 
is mine. 

\He embraces her. Joseph opens door and speaks 
without coming in, 

JOSEPH. Mrs Crawley, I do not consider you a nice 
woman. 

BECKY {releases herself from eawdon, then curtseys elabo~ 
raiely]. No, Mr Sedley, I am Becky Sharp. 

CURTAIN 


Applications regarding amateur perforin.inces of this 
play should be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 
*6 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.a, or to 
Mr Le Roy Phillips, 41 Winter Street, Boston, Massa- 
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A NIGHT OF THE TROJAN WAR 
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Mr John Drinkwater is a famous poet as well 
as a fine dramatist, and it is fitting that “Z— o: 
A Night of the Trojan War ” is written in blank 
verse. He is still young, but has already achieved 
great success. Everybody knows his “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” and “ Robert E. 
Lee.” The chief thing to be said about Mr 
Drinkwater is that he has rediscovered the uses 
of the chronicle play, although his “Mary Stuart” 
cannot be included in this category. His play.s 
have been extremely successful on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He has also done excellent work 
as one of the co-founders of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. 
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The action passes between a Greek tent and the 
Trojan walls, and is continnous. 
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Capys • - . . William J. Rea 

A Greek Sentind, Alfred J. Brooks 

A Greek Servant . Richard Wayne 

The setting was devised by Frank D. Clewlow. 




A NIG FIT OF THE TROJAN WAR 


Scene I : A Grecian tent on the plain before Troy^ towards the 
end of the ten years' war. It is a starry summer night. 
PRONA.X and salvius, two young Greek soldiers, are in the 
tent, SALviTJS reading by a lighted torch, pronax watch- 
ing the night. During the scene a sentinel passes at. 
intervals to and fro behind the tent. 

PRONAX. So is the night often at home. I have seen , 
White orchards brighten tinder a summer moon, 

As now these tents under the stars. This hour 
My father’s coppices are full of song, 

While sleep is on the comfortable house — 

Unless one dear one wakes to think of me 
And count my chances when the Trojan death 
Goes on its nightly errand. 

■ [The tmTmsu passes. 
It’s a dear home, 

And fragrant, and there’s blessed fruit and corn, 

And thoughts that make me older than my youth 
Come even from the nettles at the gate. 

To-day, perhaps, the harvesters are out. 

And on the night is the ripe pollen, blown.,, . . . » 

And this is the third harvest that has gone 
While we have wasted on a barren plain , 

To avenge sopie wrong done in our babyhood 
On beauty that we haj^e not seen. Three years . . . 
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But so it is, and so it must be done, 

Till the Greek oath is proven. Salvius, 

Wh^ is ail lovely thought a pain f 

SALVIUS. We know 

Even upon the flood of adoration, 

That beauty passes. That’s the tragic tale 
'Fhat is our world. 

piioNAX. Is it not very strange 

That, prisoned in this quarrel so long and long, 

Until to remember a little Argive street 
Is torture to the bone, yet there is now 
Nothing of hatred in the blood for them 
Whose death is all our daily use, but merely 
Consent in death, knowing that death may strike 
Across our tongues as lightly as those that lie 
For ever dumb because we might not spare ? 

SALVIUS, Not strange ; who goes in company with death, 
Watching his daily desolation, thinking, 

On every stroke, of all the agony 

That from that stroke goes throbbing, throbbing, throbbing, 
Forgets all hate. How should we hate the dead ? 

And, where death ranges as among us now, 

You, Pronax, I, and our antagonists 
And friends alike are all but as dead men 

SENTINEL 

Moving together in a ghostly world. 

With life a luckless beggar at the door. 

It is not ours to hate, who have all put by 
That safety where men think eternity 
Immeasurably far, and leisured passions have 
Their sorry breeding place. Great kings may hate, 

And priests may thunder hate, and grey-beard prophets 
May cry again to those who cry their hate 
In pride of their new-found authority, 
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Fearing lest love should mark them as they are, 

And send them barren from their brutal thrift. 

But not for us this envy. It is ours 
Merely to die, or give the death that these 
Out of their hatred or indifference will. 

I'lioNAX. It’s not that a man grows tardy in his duty. . „ 
It’s still a glad thing to do as the motherland bids, 
Though the blind soul forgets how sprang the cause. 

I shall die in my hour, though it should come to-day, 

Not grudging. Yet it is bitterness for youth, 

When nothing should be but scrutiny of life, 

Mating, and building towards a durable fame, 

And setting the hearthstone trim for a lover’s cares, 

To let all knowledge of these things go, and learn 
Only of death, that should be hidden from youth, 

A great thing biding upon the fulness of age, 

And not made common gossip among these tides 
Of daily beastliness. And still I must remember, ' 

For all I have renounced my thronging life, 

My orchards, and my rivers, and the bells 
Of twilight cattle moving in the mist. 

SALvius. I know ; the mind grows faint with dunking 
of them — 

Those little, lovely things of home. My bed 
Looks to the west on the Ionian sea — 

A sweet, fresh-smelling room it is. I wrote 

My vlghtcst poems there. I cannot see 

A sail now coming Troyward but my brain 

Is sick for that small room, above the quay 

Where sailors laugh at^ dawn and all day long, ^ 

Until the silent sunset ships go out . 

Into. Sicilian waters,;-;-.;/ ': •/■/ ■, ; ' 

PRONAX. ... There your poems 

Were made, in Pylos ; and in Athens I 
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Too dreamed, although I caught no lyric song— - 
I ern’'y' you your song -I was to build 
A cleaner state ; I dreamed a policy 
Purer than states have known ; I was to bring 
Princedom to every hearth, to every man 
Knowledge that he was master of his fate. 

I'lio dream is dulled. Three years of Trojan dust 
Plave tauglit me but to pray at night for sleep, 

And an arm stronger in cunning than my foe’s, 

A quicker eye to parry death. And, Salvius, 

What of, your songs ? 

SALVIUS. Asleep these many days, 

Biding their happy time if that should be. 

PRONAX. And death is watching, \_7he sentinel f asses. 

and your song, that grerv 
In the womb of generations for the use 
And joy of men, may perish ere it takes 
Its larger music, that the tale may go 
That Greece drove bloodier war than Ilium ; 

That’s a poor bargain. ... But these thoughts that stir 
Like ghosts out of a life that should have been, 

Neglect my duty. It is past the hour , 

I should be nosing along the Trojan wall 
To catch what prey may be. I have scaiTcd the wall 
At the bend there where I told you, in the breaking stone, 
These many nights, until at last I’ve made 
A foothold to tile top. It’s a queer game, 

This tripping of life suddenly in the dark, 

This blasting of flesh that is wholesome yet in the blood, 
And those who weep, I think, are as those would weep 
If r should fall. I loattie it ; but, good-night ; 

You should sleep ; it is late, and it is your guard at dawn. 

IJie'is arming himself, and zvrapping himself in his 
, cloak. ■ ■ , * 



Good-night. What are you reading f 
sALVius. . Songs that one 

Made in my province. The sails are in his song, 

And seabirds, and our level pasture-lands, 

And the bronzed fishers on the flowing tides. 

His name was Creon. I will make such songs 
If the years will. 

PRONAX [wiff has poured himself out and drunk a cup of 
wine]. I know. Put out the torch 

If you’re abed before I come. Good-night. 

SALVius. Good-night ; good luck. 

PRONAX, And will you bid them fill : 

Tlte trough ; this business may make bloody hands. 

[He looks out into the night, and goes, 
[f he itTstmTSh passes, 

SALvms [reading]. Upon the dark Sicilian waves. 

The casting fishers go, . . , 


CURTAIN 


Scene II : On Troy wall, capys, a young Trojan soldier, is 
on guard, looking out over the plain where the Greeks 
are encamped, iws, another young soldier, his friend,. 
tvearing a bearskin, comes to him. 

luis. When does your watch end ? 

CAPYs. In two hours; at midjiight. . 

iLus. They’re beautiful, those tents, under the stars. 

It is my night to jgo like a shadow among them, 

And, snatching a Greek life, come like a shadow again. 

It’s an odd’skill to have won in the rose of your youth— 
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Two yenrs, and once in seven days— -a hundred, 

More than a hundred, and only once a fault. 

A hundred Greek boys, Capys, like myself — 

Loving, and quick in honour, and clean of fear — 
Spoiled in their beauty by me whose desire is beauty 
Since first I walked the April hedgerows. Would time 
But work upon this Plelen’s face, maybe 
This nine-year quarrel would be done, and Troy 
Grow sane, and her confounding councillors 
Be given carts to clean and drive to market. 

What of your sea-girl ? Has she grown ? 

CApys. You ask 

Always the question, friend. The chisels rust, 

The moths are in my linen coats, my mallets 
Are broken. Ilus, in my brain were limbs 
Supple and mighty ; the beauty of women moved 
To miraculous birth in my imagining ; 

I had conceived the body of man, to make 

Divine articulation of the joy 

That flows uncounted in every happy step 

Of health ; the folk faring about Troy streets 

Should have flow-ered upon my marble marvellously 

I would have given my land a revelation 

Sweet as the making of it had been to me. 

And still it shall be, if ever from my mind 
Falls this obscure monotony, that makes 
The world an echo, its vivid gesture gone. 

Troy peaceful shall be Troy magnificent, 

For I will make her so, 

iLtfs, It would be grand 

If Troy would use us as we might be used, 

To build and ^sing and make her market-^places 
Honest, and show her people that all evil 
Is the lethargic mind. I have seen this Troy 
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Bloom in my thought into a simple state 
Where jealousy was dead because no man spoke 
Out of his vanity of the thing he knew not. 

Capys, it is so little that is needed 

For righteousness ; we are all so truly made. 

If only to our making we were true. 

Why should we fight these Greeks ? There was some 

Some generous heat of the blood those years ago 
When Paris brought his Helen into Troy 
With Menelaus screaming at his heels ; 

But that’s forgotten now, and none can stay 

This thing that none would have endure. I have thought 

Often, upon those nights when I have gone 

Fatally through the Grecian tents, how well 

Might he whose life I stole and I have thriven 

Together conspiring this or that of good 

For all men, and I have sickened, and gone on 

To strike again as Troy has bidden me, 

For an oath is a queer weevil in the brain. 

CAPYS, Who’s there f 

A VOICE, Troy and the Trojan death. 

..CAPYS.;:' Pass Troy. 

It is still upon the plains to-night, and the stars 
Are a lantern light against you— you must go 
Warily, Ilus. The loss of many friends 
lias sharpened my love, not dulled me against loss. 

I am careful for you to-night in all this beauty 
Of glowing summer — 'disaster might choose this night 
So brutally, and so disaster hkes. 

, Gp:warily. ■ ,'■■■' 

iius. I know the tented squares * 

And every lane among the Greeks, as I know 
The walls of Troy ; ^nd I can pass at night 
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Within an hanclshot of a watching eye. 

And be but a shadow of cloud or a windy bush. 

A hundred times, remember. 

CAPYS. Yet would I could come 

To take your danger or share it. 

iLUs. No ; there’s a use 

That’s more than courage in this. And, Capys, yet 
Those chisels must win your vision into form 
For the world’s light and ease. It’s an ill day 
Among ill days that smites the seer’s lips. 

Your work’s to do. 

CAPYS. And yours— that dream of Troy 

Regenerate, with the heart of the people shown 
In the people’s life, not lamentably hurt 
By men who, mazed with authority, put by 
Authority’s proper use, and so are evil. 

While still the folk under their tyranny keep 
Their kindness, waiting upon deliverance. 

So may we come together to our work. 

In prophecy you of life, creation I. 

How long to-night i 

iLus. Before your watch is done 

I shall be back. Here at this point, before 
The night is full ; throw me the rope upon 
The signal, thus— — 

[/fr whistles. He is climbmg over the parapet, to 
•which he has hooked a rope. 

Peace with you till I come. 

CAPYS. And luck with you. Go warily. Farewell, 
f*' [I'Lm drops down to the plain below. draws the 

rope up. There is silence for a moment. 

CA.m\moviiitg to and fro along the wall]. 

Or Greek or Trojan^ all is one 
When snow falls on our suiq^mertime, 
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; And when the happy noonday rhyme 

I Because of death is left undone. 

The bud that breaks must surely pass, 
i Yet is the bud more sure of M ay 

Than youth of age, when every day 
j Death is youth’s shadow in the glass. 

[jif hand is seen grofmg on the parapet, 
I PBONAX, looking eantio-usly along the wall, 

draws himself up silently, unseen by CAFYS, 
who continues. 

Beside us ever moves a hand, 

Unseen, of deadly stroke, and when 
It falls on youth- 

\He hears the movement behind him, and 
turns swiftly. 

Who’s there f 

PEONAX [rushing upon hini]. A Greek unlucky to Trojan 
arms — 

\ A sworn Greek, terrible in obedience, 

j [flis onslaught has overwhelmed capys, who falls 

I without a cry, the Greek'’s dagger in his breast. 

VV.OHAK draws it out, looks at his dead antagonist, 
shudders, peers put over the wall, and w/y care- 
fully climbs down at the point where be came. 

j , CURTAIN 

1 • 

/ Scene III : ‘The Greek tent again. SAi,vn?s is still rrading, 

i and the torch burning. A servant hringi n hirgr jar if 

I water which he pours into the trough outside the tent. He 

i goes with the jar,^and a moment later the sen'I'inei. i>,-ssse\ 
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behind the tent. There is silence for a few moments, 
SALVIUS turning the pages of his book. Then, from the 
shadow in front of the tent, ilus in his bearskin is seen 
stealthily approaching. He reaches the tent opening 
without a sound, and in the same unbroken silence hh 
dagger is in the Greek’s heart. ii.us catches the dead 
■man as he falls, and lets his body sink on to one of the 
couches inside the tent. The sentinel passes, ilus, 
breathless, waits till the steps have gone, and then, 
stealthily as he came, disappears. 

There is a pause, pronax comes out of the darkness, and, 
throwing his cloak on the ground, goes straight to the trough, 
and begins to wash his hands. 

PRONAX. What, still awake, and reading ? Those are rare 
songs, 

To keep a soldier out of his bed at night. 

Ugh— Salvius, sometimes it’s horrible — 

He had no time for a word — he walked those walls 
Under the stars as a lover might walk a garden. 

Among the moonlit roses — this cleansing’s good — 

Pie was saying some verses, I think, till death broke in. 

Cold water’s good after this pitiful doing, 

And freshens the mind for comfortable sleep. 

Well, there, it’s done, and sleep’s a mighty curer 

For all vexations. \The sentinel passes. 

It’s time that torch was out — 

I do not need it, and you should be abed. . . . 

Salvius :. ' 

\H.e looks into the tent for the first time. 

What, sleeping, and still dressed ? 

That’s carelesffl, friend, and the torch alight still. ... 

Salvius . . , r 

Salvius, I say . , , gods ! . . . whatji-friend . - . 

m 



Saivius, Salvius ... 

Dead . . . it is done . . . it is done . . , there is judg- 
ment made. ... 

Beauty is broken . . . and there on the Trojan wall 
One too shall come . , . one too shall come ... 

. \T he passes. 

CORTAIN 


Scene IV ; The Trojan wall. The body of capys lies in the 
starlight and silence. After a few moments the signal 
cones from usm below. There is a pause. The signal is 
repeated. There is a pause. 

CURTAIN 


Applications regarding performiincea of this play olionid 
be made to the author, Mr John Urinkwater, c/o Meosrs 
Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. J, 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 


CONCERNING DRAMA 

W HEN a man recites a stirring ballad (like “The 
Revenge”) or reads aloud a moving story in prose 
(like Treasure Island) the eyes of the audience are 
fixed upoir the speaker as though he had cast a spell over them. 
Yet it is a curious, unseeing gaze ; for the listeners are conjuring 
up visions by the power of imagination, and for them the story 
is taking place as if for the first time. The audience see, not 
the man in evening dress who h.is studied elocution, but old 
Sir Richard Grenville himself or the rum-drinking crew that 
sailed with Old Flint on the high seas in days of yore. 

When the speaker comes to an exciting part of his story he 
almost involuntarily begins to use gesture and imitative action in 
order to make his story more ‘rc.il.’ It is a perfectly natural 
thing to do. From the boy who pretends to be Robinson 
Crusoe on a desert island to the old soldier described by 
Goldsmith who 

Wept o’er his wounds, or talcs of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won, 

we are all tempted to act whenever we feel that ordinary narra- 
tive falls short of the desired effect. The earliest plays were 
religious, and the priests used them because they made the stories 
more impressive. Greek drania began with the worship the 
.ancient gods before pagan altars : English drama began with the 
acting of the Resurrection in a parish church. Jt is difficult to 
believe that for centuries people regarded acting as a piece of 
wickedness. 
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There is no completely satisfying definition of ‘ drama,’ but 
it will be sufficient for our purpose if we consider that drama 
includes anything and everything which is capable of being 
acted on a stage. Inevitably there must be action in any play. 
The story must move to a climax which we partly foresee, and 
this naturally keeps us in suspense until we know precisely what 
is going to happen in the end. 

Drama is divided into three classes, namely, comedy, tragedy, 
and grand opera; but the last, being musical, may be omitted 
for the present. The words comedy and tragedy (like the word 
drama itself have been badly misused both by the newspapers 
and by the cinema trade. We h^ve come to think that drama 
must be always sensational, that comedy is a matter for roaring 
laughter, that tragedy is a question of “ battle, murder, and sudden 
death ” ! The true meaning of these words will be dealt with 
later on. 


THE BOY COMES HOME 

This pl.ay may be described as light comedy. It is amusing and 
witty throughout, but that does not necessarily m.ake it a comedy. 
The ending seems ‘right,’ and satisfies our wishes because the 
hero — a real hero — defeats the villain, who happens to be a 
pompous, bullying uncle. Early in the play we know that the' 
conflict must take place, and we are kept in a state of hope and 
fear until the clim.ix is reached and passed. If the hero had 
been bullied into submission the play, however witty or amusing, 
would not have been classed as a comedy. 

Exekcises 

I. What purpose is served in this play by the introduction of 
Mrs Higgins i 
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3. Study the entrances and exits of the various diaracters and 

isay whether they seem to be perfectly natural. 

4. What devices are used (rf) to win sympathy for the hero, 

(d) to create dislike for the uncle, before the actual 
contest of wills ? 

e. Do you agree or disagree with Philip’s point of view? 
Criticize his method of argument. (Class discussion.) 

6 . Arrange the characters in order' of strength before the War 

arid after the Armistice. 

7. Write out the uncle’s thoughts as he sits alone at the end of 

the day. Call it “ Was It All a Dream i ” 


FOLLOWERS 

This play is also a delightful comedy, but (as has already been 
explained) that does not mean that the audience will rock them- 
selves witii laughter. Indeed, there is a streak of patlios running 
through the story, and one part at least will bring sorrow . rather 
than amusement. After all, laughter and tc.ars are nearly related, 
both being moved by the same machinery of sensibility, tlie one 
(as Oliver Wendell Holmes whimsically remarked) being wind- 
power and the other water-power. 

The play is a comedy because it ends fortunately, imeinda’s 
heart has been embittered by years of lovelessncss, yet she softens 
at the end and allows Susan to have a 'follower’ of her own — 
provided he does not raise his voice. She relents sufficiently to 
allow Helen to bring her betrothed into tlic house — provided he 
wipes his boots and sits quietly in the centre of the room. 

A weaker dramatist than Mr Brighbuse might have imagined a 
wonderful scene in which the old maid of fifty and the old 
sweetheart from India fall into each other’s arms, but such an 
‘engagement’ would h.ave seemed ridiculous and not ^it all 
plausible. There would have been a note of farce in the ending, 
and farce— except deliberate farce— is only posjjble when the 
playwright loses his self-mastery. : The touch of sadnes.s is in- 
evitable, but Mr Brighouse has made it wistful and beautiful. 
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Exercues 

I. What otlicr books besides CTanford were written by Mrs 
Gaskell I 

а. Give examples from Cranford incidents in which humour 

and pathos are combined. 

3. Helen receives permission to bring Harry into the house. 

Do you think the play would be improved by including 
him among the characters ? 

4. Read Charles Lamb’s essay on “Dream Children ” .iiicl com- 

pare the children of his imagination with those of Miss 
Lucinda Baines. 

5. What devices are used to disclose the period (1B59) in which 

the action takes place ? 

б. Study the final words of the play, spoken by Lucinda. Can 

you suggest anything better 5 Or as good I 


THE STEPMOTHER ,1 

This play is described as a farce, and a farce (like tlic burlesque 
and the melodr.ima) is considered as something less than serious 
drama. Comedies and tragedies must be plausible and convincing, 
but when a writer .sacrifices plausibility in order to create amuse- 
ment or ‘thrill ’he becomes a writer of farce or of melodrama 
respectively. 

Mr Bennett’s play is intcntion.ally farcical, and must be looked 
upon merely as a piece of fun — not as a serious attempt to 
portray real life. He can do that well enough when he eliooics. 
His characters are all tkliberately, caricatured, and his incidents 
are clever nonsense. The dramatist is poking fun at the ])opular 
woman novelist, just as in his novel .<# Graa/ Man he is laughing 
at a popular man novelist. 

Exercises 

I. Whom do you consider to be the more intelligent woman — 
Cora Prout or Christine i 
z6z ^ : 
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2. Mention any incidents in the play which obviously would not 

happen in actual life. 

3 . Whiit incidcnta in the play seem to be in the nature of 

climaxes i What event does tlie audience anticipate with 
the greatest suspense ? 

4. Compare a farce with a comedy, and try to deiino the exact 

difference in tlie feelings created by each. 

5. What novels Inive you read that iniglit be described as farcical ? 

6. A cj'nic often describes a solemn ceremony' as a ‘ fari:e,’ What 

does he mean by vising the word in this sense ? 

7. Write an essay “In Defence of Nonsense” ; or write twenty 

or thirty lines of Cora Front’s serial story as you imagine 
that lady W'ould continue it. 


THE MAKER OF DREAMS 

This play n described as a ‘fantasy,’ and appeals to persons who 
are fortunate enough to have imagination. The incidents in 
“Thu Boy Comes Horae” might easily have happened in 
Kensington, and the story of “ Followers ” might easily Itave 
happened in Cranford — in 1859. The action of “The Step- 
inolher” is improbable simply because the wliole thing is 
purposely e.\'aggerated. The action of “ I'lie Maker of Dreams ” 
could only have happened in the country of Imagination. The 
tlverau is beautiful — too beautiful to be a picture, of life as we 
know it. lake a fairy-stoiy, it did not really Jiappen, because 
tiiero are no Makers of Dreams. And yet, in another sense, 
botli fairy-storie.s iind fantasies are profoundly true. 

The play is a comedy and ends happily, but here (as in 
Followers ”) there is .a sense of sadness which makes us keep on 
hoping that the eyes of Pierrot will be opened and that the 
sweetness of Pierrette will win the reward it deserves. 

Exercises 

i. Use a dictionary to find out the diftcrence between a fantasia, 
.a faiftasy, and a fancy. 
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Why did Pierrette try to defend Pierrot to the M;mufacturer? 

3. Write a summary of the play in less than forty words. 

4. Compare the Manufacturer’s idea of a workshop of dreams 

with the Never-Never-Land in “Peter Pan.” 

3, Wliat other plays do you know which might be considered to 
be fantasies f 

6. Coinpo.se two new stanzas beginning, “ Baby, don’t wait for 

the moon.” 

7. Write a short ess, ay on “ The Beauty of Make-believe.” 


THE LITTLE MAN 

The one-act play rarely has more than four or five characters — 
there are only three in “The Maker of Dreams” — .and the play- 
wright never introduces a character unless he (or she) is essential 
to the action ; yet Mr Galsworthy has employed a dozen characters 
in “The Little Man,” not one of whom can be omitted. In 
spite of the large number of actors in the piece, each one is 
perfectly individualized. 

Characterization is one of the greatest difficulties in play- 
writing. The differences have to be emphasized just as features 
have to be emphasized in the theatrical make-up. The main 
qualities have to be suggested, as it were, by daubs of thick colour 
— as in the painted background. The inexperienced dramatist is 
always in danger of making his characters farcical on the one 
hand, or of failing to differentiate them on the otlier. Mr 
Galsworthy’s American is ‘vurry Araurrican’; his Englishman 
is exasperatingly English. He has intensified the national traits 
in order to achieve the precise effect. Snbtletie.s somehow fail to 
‘ get over ’ the footlights. : 

Exercisbs 

1. E-xplain the meaning of the slang employed by the American, 
z. Wliat are the main characteristics displayed by the linglislinian, 
tlie Anftrican, the German, and the Little Man J 
3. Do you consider that the dramatist has been unfair or unduly 
severe on any of his characters J # 
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4,, What is your opinion of the part played by the Dutch 
youth S 

5. Do you think Mr Galsworthy was to teach any 

important lesson when he wrote this play i If tw, what 

6. Give an account of the episode as tlic lin|;Iislirnaii mipht have 

related it at his duh. 

7. Write an article suitable for a daily paper on the subject of 

“ Red 'I’ape.” 


A NIGHT AT AN INN 

This is a gruesome and uncanny play. The story itself is horrible, 
for seven of the eight characters are murdered, and the hast is a 
monster beyond the reach of mortal weapon. The most rematk- 
ablfi feature of the play is tJie atmosphere of terror which it 
inspires. One has the feeling of a merciless fate whicli overtakes 
it.s victims, and of their utter impotence to escape, We feel 
dread, but not compassitm : we arc moved to shudder rather 
than to we,Gp. None <tf the characters wins our admiration or 
our pity, and the emotions are very dilferent front iJtose created 
by a tragedy like '‘Campbell of Kilmlior.” 

Exkrcisss , 

1. What otlier stories do you know that deal with a stolen gem 

and .avenging priests i , : ' 

2. Give a sJiort account of the character of ‘The U'off’ as it is 

understood by the three seamen, 

3. In what ways does the dramatist sugge.st (without actuiilly : 

dehuing) a sense of horror i 

.p Discuss the number of characters employed in working out the 
. , theme. '■•■C'ji 

5. Write a brief summary of the. most uncanny story yo'u have (‘V’, c 

ever heard or read. 

6 . “'Phe drama is intended for relaxation nr amnsement. 

Harrpwing plays should not be allowed,” What do you 
think of this are;umenc { 
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CAMPBELL OF KILMHOR 

Although tragedy and comedy seem, to be as far apart as the 
poles, the two are so often perfectly balanced that the weiglil; of a 
hair will decide the issue. A comedy is frequently saved at the last 
moment from being tragedy, and tragedy requires only a slight 
turn of events to become comedy. “Campbell of Kilmhor” 
holds us in suspense because we keep on hoping that everything 
will end happily, and yet the whole setting of the play suggests 
tragedy from the outset. 

We cannot help admiring Dugald Stewart and his mother j and 
we cannot help sympathizing with Morag. For this reason the 
tiMgedy moves us profoundly. We feel that the villain has con- 
quered ; that wrong has overthrown right ; that the world is 
morally upside down. And yet, even in our grief, we see the 
nobility which tragedy alone can reveal in its true splendour. 

Exercises 

1. When Mary Stewart curses Campbell her words take on a 
rhythmical quality and sound almost like blank verse. 
Can you recall .a similar incident in any other book or 
play? 

a. What do you know of the Rising of '45 ? 

3. Wliat other books, poems, or pictures deal with the same 

theme } 

4. Contrast the characters of Mary Stewart and Morag. 

(Pay especial attention to the fin.il speech of the old 
woman.) 

ji 5. Write a short essay based upon the words, “'I’iiere are things 
greater tlian death.” : 

f 6. Sujipose that Mary Stewart or Dugald or Campbell bad 
weakened (as Morag did). What would have been the 
effect upon the action of the play in each case ? 
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THE GRAND CHAM’S DIAMOND 

Tin! opening wiene of this play does not promise any excileiiient 
wliatcver. Mr I’c'rluns reads his cveninf; |W|)ct and Mrs Perkins 
darns socks — nuroniantii: people in an iiiivomantii.: lunne— and 
they arc I'lnmldinf; at one anutlitr as no doiiht they have ilonc 
thousands of times before. Fortunately, however, drama is some- 
thing more than a tr.iiiscript of real life. 'Pliis evening is destined 
to be tlirillinR cmioukIi, .and a suceession of .amar.inj^ events happens 
in the apace of a qu.arter of an hour. The interesting thing, about 
the play is not the incident, but the startling revelation of the 
clnaracter of Mrs Perkins. Actions .are significant only .as mani- 
festations of hiinian thought and feeling, TJie mother has, been 

in .a st.ate of suppressed mutiny for years, no doubt, but on this 
night of nights her ambitions blaae out to the stupefaction of her 
husband and daughter, 

EXEltCIBKS : , 

1. How would you Jescrilx: this play f 

2. What do you know of Kherlock Holmes, Father brown, and 

Monsieur Lecoi] 1 

3. Give iUusiralitms of the way in which a dramatist prepares 

tlic audience for buliseijudit developments. > 

,}. What is the most thrilling moment in tiie play 

5, Compare thin play — dealing with a stolen jewel — with that 

of I.ord Dnnsany’s on .a .similar theme. ■ 

6. Explain why ‘a slice of real life’ does not of itself make 

good drama. 


THREAD O’ scarlet '' 

MOb'C people wlto read or hear this play for the first time will ' 
agree tli.u the ending comes as a distinct shock.^ TTe secret i.s 
ingcnioiisly kept until the moment when Butters accidentally 
betrays himkilf. Nevertheless, , on thinking the story over we 
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discover a number of hints pointing to the truth, and we admit 
the dramatist’s cleverness in springing the surprise upon us. 
Had tliere been no prep.-iration for the final crisis we should feel 
that WB had been che.atcd, as sometimes happens in a detective 
or mystery story when the author has not ‘played the game’ 
with the reader. Mr Bell works out his theme with consummate 
skill. 

Another quality of tins play is the. atmosphere of horror which 
is suggested, but it is very different from the weird terror of 
“A Night at an Inn” and even more different from the sense 
of tragedy that broods over “ Campbell of Kilmhor.” 

Exercises 

1. Give a short summary of the main events in the story in the 

order in which they occurred. 

2. Discuss the characters of the three tradesmen. 

3. What other stories do you know in which a murderer suffers 

remorse and accidentally betrays himself? 

4. Suggest another title for this play. 

5. Now that you know the story, read through the play again 

and note how the dramatist gradually pieces the story 
together and prepares the mind for the final demiiement, 
Gan you discover any sentence which is unnecessary ? 
Ciin you suggest any way in which the drama could be 
made more effective, ? 

6 . If the play had been written as a short story in what way 

would the ending have been altered? Write tvhat you 
imagine to be a good concluding paragraph. 


BECKY SHARP 

This play is full of action, but (as has been remarked before) 
action is only significant as it reveals human character. We 
know that Josepjv Sedley is a humbug and a brag'g.avt, and his real 
character is mercilessly «portrayed in the play. \ We know that 
Becky Sharp and her husband are a couple of scoundrels, but we 
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!■>■ '‘=»- • 

rogue;: may have excellent qLlities 

Crawley from hi. wife ^ J blulf f ^ 

Becky was a wonderful woman ' On H X mor'ng. 

sort of coutcmiHuous pity for George ’‘'’"‘V ‘‘ 

sweet and simple-hearted Amelia 'ri 

pSSSSgIH 

often as much art .n rejecting as in acccpiitg. ^ 


Exercisks 

1. Contrast the characters of Becky and Amelia. 

2. Give examples of sarcasm from the play. 

S. ta;fc of VV.rt,o 0, ho g.,0 


. "“‘t; •‘vngiaiKl. “ 

eS. Lonunertt o.t tlte wa;- i„ which external events-the marchin. 
of tro<-.ps, the stmnd of cannon etc— -nv 


: the dramatic ciFect, , . ---.— 

, 7. Read the Waterloo chapters in Vanth f'a/f -^I'n 
from Byron's (;/«/r4t /M’s 


, . ■. ' I/ffn/^rs Pi/t^nmige (Can tr^ Ilf 

wSirfiXiiS “) - "i 


i A NIGHT OF THE TROJAN WAR 


lim suhject of this play was suggested by the IJM of Ifc,mo, 
and the dramatist naturally wrote it in blank verse \ r 
tncme demands lofty ueatnient. The four principal ‘ dnro -mr 
are heron; youths' With noble ideals, and befoiv i J,,. ' 

happens they ^dl rcaliKC-Grceks and Trojans\alifce- th, avndty 
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and futility of the age-long war. The pitiful tragedy that follows 
suggests the irony of B'ate. One does not feel here, as one does 
in “ Campbell of Kilmhor,” that there are things that matter 
more than death ; the men had forgotten what they were fighting 
for. In this play our .sympathies are equally divided between tlie 
two parties. It is significant that Mr Drinkwater was bold enough 
to produce the play during the Great War, 

The last scene is intensely dramatic because it lcave.s the siiliject 
to the imagination of the audience. There was notliiug to gain 
by Insisting on the melancholy details. 

Exercises 

I, What Were the private dreams of Pronax, Salvius, Capys, and 
Ilus ? . 

3. Which lines in the play strike you as being most beautiful J 

3. Why is this play written in verse, when “The Boy Comes 

Home ” is written in prose ? 

4. What is the meaning of ‘irony’ ? Give illustrations, 

5. Write either a criticism or a defence of the main ide.a under- 

lying the play. 

6. Re.ad a few pages of tetrameter verse (like Scott’s “Mannion ”), 

a few more of hexameter (like some of Tennyson’s 
“Experiments”), and finally some specimens of pentameter 
(like Shakespeare’s plays or Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King”). C.sn you say why the pentameter is tlie most 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Explain tlie meaning of this sentence : “ Recitation is to 

acting what painting is to sculpture.” 

2. Discuss the statement that only a great nation appreciates 

tragedy., , 

. 3. What is the essential dilierence between a charade and a 
drama J 

4. Do you consider that elaborate, scenery improves a play 1 

5. Give a short account of the origin and development of the 

drama in this country. 

6. How docs modern drama diller from that of preceding cen- 

turies 1 

7. Give a list of famous pl.ays, and indicate to what class they 

belong (comedy, tragedy, farce, melodrama^ etc.). 

8. How do the characters in a play acquaint the audience with 

their names and relationships ? 

, Suggest three or four ways in which the situation can be 
explained to the aiidieiice without destroying the illusion 
of reality. 

to. What is meant by the dramatist’s 'sense of the theatre ’ ? 

11. Say what you suppose to be the effect of the following 

upon theatres ; (rf) the daylight saving sclieme ; (i) the 
cinema ; (r) the entertainments tax 5 (il) the habit of 
; Misteningdn ’ ; (<?) the printing of plays ; (y) the adora- 
tion of pretty actresses by the general public ; (g) the 
employment of dramatic critics by the Press. 

12. Who is the Censor? Give arguments for and against the 

employment of this official. 

13. Give a list of persons (other than the dramatist antWictois) 

who are concerned in the production of a play. 

I.p When one of the characters is supjjosed tcfdie during the 
play,/lo you think he (or she) ought to appear before the 
curtain and botjj to tJic andicnco at the end r 
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15. What is meant by a fairy-phiy, a mivacle-play, a morality. 

play, an allegorical play, a pantomime, a revue, a musical 
comedy, an opera ! Give two examples of each. 

16. Do you consider that the theatre sliould be used (a) to 

educate the public, (&) to expose an obvious iniquity of 
the day ? 

27. Write an original one-act. play. 



